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BHumors of the Bay. 


CHOLERA PRESCRIPTIONS. 


\ physician, who was not very familiar with the 
nptoms or the remedies for the cholera, was called 
to prescribe for a cobbler, who believed himself 
Yering from the epidemic. He told him to take 
‘tain medicines, and called again next day, when 
was informed that Crispin was cured; in fact, so 
il was he, he had gone to work. 

“Indeed!” suid the doctor; “that is well; you see 

\y prescription has answered admirably.” 

‘Not so,” they answered; “he would not take the 


‘ wedicine.” - 


tee 


“Indeed! What then did he do?” 
“Impatient and hungry, he called for his supper— 


| & salad of beans and potatoes, along with a red 


‘ soseoh, | herring.’ 
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“Dear, dear!” exclaimed our doctor; and believing 


‘0 had discovered a secret which; Nature by chance 
' » | had revealed, he drew out his pocket-book, and wrote 
ue | che following as a cure for cholera: 


“Cholera Prescription.—Beans, cold potatoes, and 


red herring; to be taken plentifully and immedi- 


ately.” 
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But a few days elapsed, and our good doctor was 
alled in to attend a mason, also seized with the 
holera, to whom he at once gave the famous pre- 


_ -s¥iption. Alas! on the morrow, on calling, he learnt, 


| erected? 


) his astonishment, that a quarter of an hour after 
.aving eaten the salad, the poor man died. 

‘Dear, dear!’ murmured the doctor; and again 
ulling out his pocket-book, he added the following 


memorandum to the prescription: 


“N. B.—An excellent remedy for cobblers, but 
.seless for masons.” 
STRONG MANIFESTATIONS. 
The latest instance of “spiritual manifestations” 





. at we have seen, is that recorded of an incredulous 


oung man ‘ down east,” whose father had promised, 


vefore his death, to hold invisible communication 
vith him: 


“The spirit of the gentleman (who, by the way, 


nad been somewhat severe in matters of discipline), 
was called up, and held some conversation with the 


oy. But the messages were not at all convincing, 
nd the youth would not believe that his father had 
nything to do with them. 

‘** Well,’ said the medium, ‘ what can your father 
\o to remove your doubts?’ 

“*Tf he will perform some act which is character- 
stic of him, and without any direction as to what 


.t shall be, I shall believe in it.’ 


“* Very well,’ said the medium; ‘we wait some 


‘nanifestations from the spirit land.’ 


“This was no sooner said, than (as the story goes) 


4 table walked up to the youth, and, without cere- 
mony, kicked him out of the room! 


“* Hold on! stop him!’ cried the terrified young 


convert; that’s theoldman! I believein the rappings!’ 


“The hero has never since had a desire to ‘stir up 


"| the old gentleman.’ ” 


A POSITIVE FARMER. 


Before the introduction of friction matches, an old 
farmer was in the habit of lighting his tinder for the 
morning fire, by the use of an old flint-lock musket. 
One day, in his absence, the wife loaned the musket 
to a neighbor, who returned it loaded, and mentioned 
the fact to the good woman, as he handed it to her. 
But her husband did not return home in good season, 
being on a rousing spree. He came home past mid- 
night, with quite a number of bricks in his hat, and 
crept into bed, without waking his wife to enjoy a 
Caudle lecture. Next morning he rose in good sea- 
son, with the usual thirst, and a hammering head- 
ache; after rubbing a few of the cobwebs out of his 
eyes, and taking a “drop” from the remains of the 
over-night, hc commenced preparations for starting 
a fire. The splinters were collected, and the tinder 





' placed in the pan of the lock; click! went the ham- 


mer, and the explosion that followed shook the house 
dispelling the fumes of liquor from the old toper’s 
faculties, and rousing his wife with a sudden alarm. 
Guessing at the trouble, she exclaimed, while not 


, fully awake: 


“ Th-th-tha-that gun is LOADED!” 

Looking, with an empty stare, at the smoking gun 
and at the bullet-hole in the bedstead, just about 
two inches above his wife’s head, the fond husband 


| replied ; 


“No! I'll be hanged if it is!” 
-_— ¢+—oe> 
CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is Buckingham Palace the cheapest ever 
Because it was built for une sovereign, and 
finished fur another. 

Why is divinity the easiest of the three learned 
professions? Because it is easier to preach than to 
practise. 

Why have you aright to pick a painter’s pocket? 
Because be has picked yours (pictures). 

My first I do, my second Ido not; my whole you 
are? Luove-ly (lie). 

When your hair gets into disorder, what heathen 
deity should you name? Comus (comb us). 

Which is to be conceived the organ of drunken- 
ness? The barrel-organ. 

Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? The 
adder. 





What poet do miners value most? Cole-ridge. 
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COUNTESS CLARICE. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER I. 


LARICE, child, are you stil! 
sitting there with the needle 
6 idly dropping from your 
hand? When will the cur- 
tain be hemmed? There are 
a dozen yet to be done, and 
heaps upon heaps of table 
linen, and only a fortnight 
left before the grand folks 
come down to the chateau. 
I shall almost lose my pa- 
tience, child.” 

So spake the cheery voice of 
Madame Voigner, the bust- 
ling, kind-hearted house- 
keeper of Chateau Visme, 
as she came tripping at the 
quick, eager pace habitual to the nimble feet which 
bore around the somewhat portly body, into a small, 
sunshiny room, at whose broad, high window sat a 
young girl, with the barred muslin fallen away from 
her lap, the little rosy-tipped fingers crossed idly, the 
graceful head drooping languidly, the large soft eyes 
of luminous darkness fixed dreamily on vacancy. 

The girl started, and answered hastily: 

“Tam ashamed of myself, auntie, and I shouldn’t 
blame you if you lost your patience entirely. I won- 
der what ails me to-day? I keep forgetting myself. 
I lose my thoughts, and before I know it I have 
dropped the needle, and only somebody coming in 
shows me my seam just as it was at first.” 

“ Perhaps you need brightening up. This room is 
close and warm. Run out into the garden a little, 
and tell Jacques to tie up those rose shoots without 
fail. The wrote jally about the roses 
being well trained, and if possible, furced into bloom, 
when the young count came for the first time to 
Chateau Visme.” 

The lovely little Clarice folded up the work with a 
sigh of relief. 

“How good you are to me mon ami, ma mere! I do 
not deserve it of you; I, who am such a good-fur- 
nothing.” 

And the white arms were flung around Madame 
Voigner’s fat neck with a fervor of affection one could 
scarcely resist. Certainly not Madame Voigner. 
She stroked softly the glossy waves of brown hair 
from the broad white forehead. 

“You are a precious little butterfly, mignon; but 
one can’t find fault with you, because you are so ten- 
der-hearted—and so pretty,” she added, softly, as 
the girl danced away from the room. 

‘Ah, so pretty and winsome! Ah ciel! what is to 
come of it! I wish the family had kept away. The 
young count will be sure to find out what a beautiful 
blossom adorns the old housekeeper’s room. I wish 
I might send her off somewhere, but it would break 
her heart. She loves the old place better than any 
ofthem. It’s a sad business, a sad business. I wish 
Pierre would come down and give me some advice, 
I feel so helpless in the matter. The good saints 
help me!” 

Here Madame Voigner glanced toward the ivory 
crucifix which stood on the mantel, and crossed her- 
self devoutly; after which, the perplexed, unhappy 
look faded from her face, and the accustomed cheery, 
good-humored smile came back to her lips. 

Settling herself comtortably in a low rocking-chair, 
she took up the sewing lett by the listless girl, and 

with dextrous, never-lagging strokes of the needle, 
had presently completed the seam. 

“She will never take earnestly to work,” solil- 





another from a pile lying on the well-heaped work- 
table. “There’s no use in my fretting about it, I, 
who know so well the cause! I wonder what will 
Mad La Count say when she sees her! It 
makes my heart come to my mouth, thinking of it. 
The saints grant she wont discover what is so plain 
to me. But she’s a proud, sharp woman, I’m told. 
I hope she’ll keep away from the picture gallery, 
that’s all.” Mon Dieu! to think I should be dreading 
the ing of the mist of the like this! 
But then, she’s no Visme, this widow of the old 
count, and they be hard traits I hear of her from 
Cecille. Ma fille! ma pauvre fille! if sorrow comes to 
you, they shall hear that will not please them over- 
much.” Whereupon Madame Voigner’s sharp little 
eyes flashed one angry gleam, which was swiftly 
washed out by a gush of tears. ‘ Pauvre Lisette, so 
many years in your grave, can you see that I try to 
do my best with the child?” 

At that moment came Clarice, her pretty white 
apron filled with early blossoms, hyacinths of every 
hue, her eyes dancing joyously, her face quite clear 
from clouds and dreaminess. 

“See, auntie, the good Jacques has given me all 

these. I am to make your room as fragrant as a 
garden. Ah, you are sewing on my work. I will be 
good now. I will not lag with my needle; you shall 
see.”’ 
She filled the gay vase with her treasure, set it 
upon the table where she might regale herself with 
its fragrance as well as its beauty, and sat down 
again to the sewing. She worked industriously ten 
minutes, then the needle was poised midway between 
the work and the flushed, pretty face bending over 
it. There came a low sigh. 

‘Do you suppose Mademoiselle Marie is very hap- 
py, auntie?” 

‘I don’t know, I am sure. 
mignon ?”* 

“ Jacques was telling me how his Cecile decked her 
for a great fete at the royal palace. She is to marry 
Count Edward. She has everything beautiful, and 
will be a noble lady, and, best of all, the mistress of 
the chateau. O, I am sure she should be very happy!” 

“]’ve heard them say the countess was anxious for 
the match; her niece has not much of a fortune in 
her own right. You know the countess herself was 
simply Madame Arnault before she captivated the 
count. Ihave only seen her once. Just after the 
marriage, they passed through, and spent the night 
here.” 

* And the count himself was not of the old line. 
It was sad for the chateau, was it not, that young 
Count Henrique should die abroad? What a terrible 
thing it was! Were you here then?” 

The clear, innocent eyes were looking straight into 
her face. Madame Voigner managed to keep down 
the shudder which came thrilling, icy cold, along ber 
veins; but she dropped her face into her sewing, as 
she answered, hastily: 

** Yes, I was here.” 

**T should like to hear about it. 
ami, tell me all.” 

**T shall never get this seam done, if you chatter 
so. What more canI tell you than you know al- 
ready? Why need you go over the Visme history 
to-day?” 

‘*T have been thinking about the family’s coming 
here at last; but I always liked to hear the old sto- 
ries, auntie; you surely know that. You know it 
was always my reward for goud behaviour to be let 
into the picture gallery. I don’t think any of the 
present family glory over the old ancestral honors as 
I have done. I remember Count Henrique’s so well, 
though it is so long since you have let any one into 
the gallery. It was so gay and handsome, so frank 
and good-natured. I always liked Count Henrique’s 
tace the best, even when I was alittle one; and to- 
day Jacques has been telling me his sad story, that 
is, a little of it, and I fell to thinking if he had lived 
how different everything might have been. I don’t 
think he would have stayed away so many years.” 
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What made you ask, 


Tell me all, mon 


clip his tongue as well as the plants!” muttered 
Madame Voigner, under her breath; but aloud she 
answered, glibly, “‘You mustn’t blame the gentle- 
folk, a silly girl like you, Clarice, it’s not becoming. 
It’s natural the late count shouldn’t care about the 
chateau. He came from the other branch of the old 
family. He never expected to own the estate or the 
title. There were three children, in my day. It did 
not seem likely they were all to die young, and leave 
not an heir behind; but they were all delicate—” 
“Count Henrique was not sick,” interrupted 
Clarice. 

“No, he was drowned in Switzerland,” was the 
somewhat curt rejoinder. 

‘*‘ Away on a pleasure tour, and never to return 
home, so young, so handsome and manly! Ah, lam 
very sorry for Count Henrique’s fate,” continued the 
girl, speaking in a dreamy tone, the needle again 
lying idle in her lap, her beautiful eyes brimming 
over with the ready tears. 

Madame Voigner glanced at the abstracted fnee, 
and secretly crossed berself again, thinking ruefully: 
“The saints be with her! was there ever a more 
perfect likeness! Whatever shall I do with the child 
when the family comes!” 

“ And Count Henrique’s death broke his mother’s 
heart. Jacques says she never held her head up 
: d the ing girl. 

“More hearts than one were broken!” groaned 
Madame Voigner, still under her breath. Then rous- 
ing herself with a desperate effort, she shook her 
portly figure, as if to dispel some cloud of gloom, and 
said, earnestly: 

“ Ma chere, it is not good for you to think so much 
about these things, nor for me to talk about them. 
We have been left alone so much here, that I fear we 
shall forget we are only servauts, when the real 
owners come. Clarice, I wish you would go away a 
little while. My brotherpyour Uncle Pierre, will be 
so glad to see you, there in Lyons. His landlady has 
two nice good daughters who will make you welcome. 
Come, you shall go and make them a visit.. Say you 
will like it, Clarice.” 

Those soft dark eyes widened and dilated with 
astonishment. 

* Go away trom the chateau when the gentlefolk 
are coming! when at last I shall have a peep at the 
grand life I have dreamed so much about! Go to the 
silk-weaver’s in Lyons, to the close, packed streets, 
the dark, grim uncle who always frighted me away 
from this room even, when he came to visit you!” 

* You should be ashamed, Clarice,” cried out the 
worthy housekeeper, with vehemence, ‘“‘ tosneer thus 
at your uncle! He is your best friend in the wide 
world, if he be only a silk-weaver, and one day he 
may be your sole defence against starvation. This 
comes of your staying here at the chateau, to dream 
over fine things till you despise your own uncle.” 

“‘ Nay, nay, now are you unreasonable,” cried the 
girl, as eagerly. ‘‘I said not I despised my Uncle 
Pierre, but that I feared him. He had always such 
a strange way with him when he looked at me, as if 
he saw something he wished to love, but was as much 
repulsed as attracted; as if there were something in 
my looks which stung him. It is not that I care for 
his being a weaver. Could I love you any better if 
you were the countess? No, no, Uncle Pierre is not 
my best friend; it is you who are that—you, ma 
mere !”” 

She threw herself, weeping, and yet caressing ten- 
derly the trembling hands, into Madame Voigner’s 
arms. The worthy woman hushed her sobs, wiped 
her eyes, and then said, in something like her usual 
cheery tone: 

“ What ails us to-day, Clarice? We shall never 
have the sewing done, and there is work enough for 
every maid in the house, so we shall get no help.” 

**T will sew, indeed I will, if you wont talk of send- 
ing me away from the chateau.” 

“If you don’t like it, there is no more to be said; 
hut it was for your sake I wished it,” replied Madame 
Voigner. 


” +3 





“T will tell you, my pet, my blossom. The count 
is @ gay young man. Most like he fancies a poor 
little flower of the canaille may be plucked lightly, 
enjoyed while it is fresh and charming, and then 
thrown carelessly away. He will look upon you as 
the niece of his servant the housekeeper. I fear he 
will find out that you have bright eyes and a pretty 
face. I would save you from this, my Clarice.” 
Clarice had taken up her needle, and was sewing 
with fierce ardor. She dropped it now, and turned to 
her aunt with scarlet cheeks and indignant eyes. 

“It may be I ama poor humble girl, but there is 
that in my blood which flames up against any injus- 
tice, any insult. I can be as proud as he; you never 
need fear for that. I shall never forget that he is 
the count, and I am an humble maiden of lowly 
birth.” 

The worthy housekeeper sighed. ‘I mean to keep 
you out of sight as much as possible. I am afraid 
Mademoiselle Marie will ask you for her waiting- 
maid. Could you do that, Clarice?” 

“Why not? what better can I expect?” answered 
the girl, promptly. 

“T can’t see it, I wont have it,” muttered Madame 
Voigner, in a stifled voice. 

“I will try to please you. I will keep out of sight 
—nay, if you insist, I will go to Lyons,” said Clarice, 
plying her needle again, the color still burning hotly 
in her cheek. 

‘We will see. Here comes Felice for the pantry 
keys. Can it be time for supper, Felice?” 

“Ono; but Jean wants some more rods for the 
carpet on the staircase. He says hadn’t he better go 
over to the town at once, if you please?” 

‘Perhaps so. There’s so many things to be done, 
we can’t get them out of the way too soon.” 

“ And may I ride with him to the further gate? It 
will be so pleasant coming back, I shall walk over 
the hill to the ravine!” cried Clarice, springing up 
with animation. 

“Go. There will not be many more rides if the 
countess comes so soon. Enjoy it while you can, 
mignon, but don’t forget my caution.” 

Clarice kissed the smiling face turned so affection- 
ately upon her, and tripped away for her hat and 
scarf, 


CHAPTER II. 


SCARCELY two hours later, while the housekeeper 
still sat at the table, busy over her sewing, there 
came hasty steps across the hall without, the door 
was flung open, and Clarice again appeared. Her 
face was white with alarm and grief, her eyes had a 
feverish glistening, her hair was loosened from its 
ribbons, her hat gone entirely. 

“ O auntie, have fires, beds, everything in reasi- 
ness! I have found a young man over by the further 
park gate. I thought he was dead, for he lay half 
crushed, it seemed to me, under his dead horse,”— 
and she paused, toshiver in horror at the remem- 
brance—“ but I filled my hat with water from the 
brook in the park and poured it over his face, and he 
revived enough to ask to be brought here. He talked 
with me a little while, and then the pain came on, 
and he fainted again. I ran off as fast as I could, to 
stop Pierre, and then I came to send him help to 
bring the poor sufferer here. Will you send some 
one for a doctor? and O, which room shall I tell 
them he is tohave? He isa gentleman, I am sure. 
His horse stumbled somehow in leaping the park 
fence, and fell, breaking its neck. O auntie,do you 
think the poor young gentleman will die?” 

** Hush, Clarice, how wildly you talk, and how you 
tremble! Go to your room, and leave me to do every- 
thing possible.” 

The girl wrung her hands, and darted away again 
out of dvo s. In atew minutes, the men came, bear- 
ing the insenrible tigure of a young man, clad ina 
rough sportsman’s costume. Clarice flew to meet 
them, casting many a pitying glancc at the cold white 
face 











oquized she, as she folded up the curtain and took 


Jacques is an old simpleton. I wish he would 


** | wonder how it could be for my good!” 


“Where is the doctor? will he never come?” cried 
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she, impatiently, stamping her foot in angry vehe- 
mence. “That stupid Jean has mistaken the way, 
lam sure.” 

Her aunt was busy with the application of restor- 
atives, and she said, gravely: 

“Come and help me to chafe his hands. Gently! 
I think this wrist is dislocated, if not broken. It was 
a terrible fall, for certain. The doctor will be here 
as soon as possible. What a wild creature you are, 
Clarice! Don’t shake so.” 

The powerful ammonia which had been applied to 
the delicately cut nostrils produced the desired effect. 
The stranger languidly opened his eyes. With an 
unconscious tenderness and protecting air, Clarice 
bent over him, and said softly, in her sweet, trem- 
ulous accents: 

“You see Ihave kept my word; I have brought 
assistance, and you are safe at the chateau.” 

The eyes wandered inquiringly from one face to 
another, but came back again to the sweet young 
countenance beside him, 

“You are an angel—as good and as beautiful,” 
murmured he. “ Don’t leave me!” 

Clarice scarcely heeded the compliment. Only the 
earnest, confiding entreaty for her protecting pres- 
ence touched her. She folded her soft white fingers 
over his hand, his cold, damp hand, and answered 
sweetly, as she might have reassured a trembling 
child: 

“No, no, I will not leave you, don’t fear it; and 
the doctor, is coming as speedily as possible. He’ll 
make you well at once, you know.” 

He smiled feebly, and closed his eyes. Madame 
Voigner moistened the pale lips with wine. The en- 
trance of the doctor, an excellent surgeon, soon dis- 
persed the crowd of servants, and enforced more 
order. He sent them all away but the housekeeper 
and Jacques. The patient made no remonstrance 
until Clarice reluctantly unclasped her fingers from 
hi# hand. 

“T should like her to stay.” 

“ Nonsense!’ was the surgeon’s brusque reply. 

“If there are any bones to set, as I suspect, you 
must let her come back,” replied the patient, quite 
as peremptorily, and making a great effort to speak 
in his natural tone. “Do you believe in magnetism, 
or anything of the sort? The touch of her fingers 
dulls the pain, gives me strength, any how. I insist 
that she remains then, if she must go while you as- 
certain the amount of injury.” 

“ An obstinate, self-willed fellow!” muttered the 
surgeon to the housekeeper, as Clarice, with a pale 
face but triumphant air, passed by him. ‘“ What is 
his name? who is he?” 

“T do not know, Iam sure. Clarice found him in- 
sensible at the further park gate. The horse fell in 
leaping the fencing.” 

‘“* What business has he interfering with my orders? 
I like a quiet room, and as few as- possible with my 
patients. Let the girl keep away. We'll give him to 
understand a stranger coming into the chateau is not 
to dictate quite so authoritatively. One would think 
he was the master here.” 

The growling voice had unconsciously been grow- 
ing louder and louder. It reached the patient. He 
writhed a little, winced with pain from the effort, 
and then said, with a touch of humor in the voice: 

“Precisely, my worthy Esculapius; you couldn’t 
have guessed closer. I believe I am not mistaken. 
This is Chateau Visme?” 

“Yes, O yes, monsieur; and I’m sure you needn’t 
feel vexed at the doctor. You’re welcome here. The 
family are away; they are not to come for a fortnight 
yet. Don’t feel yourself an intruder.” 

Worthy Madame Voigner hastened to say this in 
her most soothing tone. 

“Tl try to make myself at home,” was the dry 
rejoinder. ‘I am Count Edward Visme.” 

“ Le diable!” ejaculated the doctor, rattling among 
his instruments to hide his confusion. 

Madame Voigner was in a flutter of excitement. 

“The count! I’m sure your lordship wont blame 
us fur not recognizing you. It is so unexpected— 
such a surprise! and we’ve only seen you once, you 
know.” 

“Don’t waste time in apologies, my good dame. 
I’ve kept away from the chateau long enough to make 
your ignorance quite pardonable. I’m likely to get 
thoroughly acquainted now. Confound this pain. 
Doetor, wili you get through this business as quick as 
possible? I’d like you to send off post haste fora 
Parisian surgeon, if it is a serious case.” 

* And shall 1 send word to my lady, the countess?” 
inquired Madame Voigner, eagerly. 

“No, no. Peste! Lam likely to be annoyed enough, 
as it is. Keep it quiet, don’t let it get out—the 
wretched, unlucky affair. I’m ashamed of it. But 
it was the fault of that brute. Hosmer told me he 
was good for any leap. Mind, it is my positive com- 
mand you keep it stijl, unless it is a fatal thing—then 
you may send.” 

The surgeon had regained his nonchalance, and 
came forward with a bland smile. 

“Now, my dear coynt, you will be quie*. Too 
much excitement will be yery injurious. Don’t talk 
any more.” 

“T don’t intend to. It is you who objected to the 
soothing I desired. Let the lady hold my hands 
when you get to the ugly job. She calmed me with 
her very look.” 

Madame Voigner went out for her niece when the 
examination was over. Clarice met her with wild, 
questioning eyes. . 

“Is it very dreadful? will he die?” asked she, 
shudleringly. 

Her aunt passed her hand swiftly across fer fore- 
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head, as if to dispel a cloud hanging there; but the 
gesture proved unavailing. There was still a look of 
intense annoyance on her face. 

“ Yes, it is dreadful!” muttered she, disconsolate- 
ly. ‘ What shall I ever do about it?” 

“ And he is to die!” moaned Clarice, burying her 
face in her hands, while the tears poured through the 
interlacing fingers. ‘‘So young, so handsome and 
good! Has he told you where to send for his friends? 
To die! alas!” 

‘* Nonsense!” éxclaimed Madame Voigner, rousing 
herself. ‘“ The doctor says it is a most remarkable 
escape, The only injuries beyond bruises are the leg 
broken just above the ankle, and the wrist dislocated. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, such a fall 
would have caused death outright. No indeed; he 
will soon be well and strong! And we are to nurse 
him—the saints help us!” 

“ And do you repine at 4 little care bestowed upon 
an unfortunate stranger? How unlike you, aunt!” 
began Clarice, indignantly. 

“ Unfortunate stranger! Nonsense, Clarice. I wish 
to all the saints it was a stranger. Haven’t you heard 
it is Count Edward Visme himself?” 

Clarice’s pale cheeks speedily took a pink glow— 
the tearful eyes sparkled with the astonishment 
which dilated the dark pupils. 

“Count Edward! is it possible!” 

“Yes; and very vexatious is it, too, in every way. 
Here we are only half ready, and nothing can go 
along well now, having him sick.on our bands. And 
that isn’t the worst—no, not by half.” And poor 
Madame Voigner sighed heavily. A peal of the bell 
startled her. “Ah, ciel! I forgot. It is for you. 
He insists that you stay by him while the bone is set. 
O Clarice, ma chere Clarice, remember all 1 told you!” 

She thrust Clarice from the door, and sank herself 

sorrowfully into a chair, murmuring, “What will 
come of it? O, what will come of it?” 
Clarice went into the sick room with a haughty 
carriage, quite lofty, even for a princess, but a single 
glance at the pallid face and pain-stamped forehead 
swept away all her remembrance of the count’s 
identity. 

He held out his uninjured hand with a touching 
smile. 

“Ts it cruel of me to ask you to remain here? I 
don’t want to be a coward, and you help me to be 
strong.” 

She smiled faintly, in return, and quietly took in 
hers the clammy hand. It was soon over, and the 
patient at length pronounced ready for a quiet, re- 
freshing sleep. 

* You are to be my nurse, you know,” said he, ina 
playful, peremptory way, looking up into the girl’s 


He saw the shadow creep over it. 

“T mean, of course, only the pleasantest part of it. 
You are to cheer and entertain me, keep off ennui 
and pain, by the sunshine of your presence. I must 
have my valet over, from De Montanie’s shooting 
box, to take the burden of the care. I'll try to be 
docile.” 

Clarice shook her head slowly. 

**T will come now and then to see you, if you insist. 
I don’t think my aunt will allow anything else.” 

“Your aunt?” said he, inquiringly. “Do you 
know I can’t imagine who you are, nor how you 
came to be here at the chateau?” 

“IT am the housekeeper’s niece!” said Clarice, ina 
proud, defiant tone, while her eyelids drooped until 
the long, dark lashes touched the crimsoned cheeks. 

“Well, I think she has reason to be proud of her 
relations!” answered the young count, hiding as 
much as possible his surprise. ‘“‘And I have very 
solid reason to be thankful such a niece exists. But 
for you, I might still be iying there on that damp 
ground, beneath the dead horse. It is a lonesome 
place, seldom frequented, I judge. Ugh! I thought 
I should die before any one found me, and I had no 
voice for shouting.” She could not avoid responding 
to his shudder. “And you will come often to see 
me, I shall be so lonely here?” persisted he. 

“She smiled, and shook her head archly. 

“If you command it, I suppose I must obey,” in a 
proud voice, with a little touch of bitterness. 

“I donot command,I entreat. I ask a fuvor—I 
shall be wretchedly dull, I shall grow sick—” 

“TI will come to-morrow,” answered she, hastily. 
And she glided past her aunt, who came in, followed 
by one of the housemaids, and disappeared from 
every one’s view for the night. 

It was useless fighting against fate. So declared 


pleading moved her coldness into genuine sympathy; 
and his quiet, manly, respectful manner shamed her 
angry pride into a natural demeanor. 

He had written to his step-mother of the accidéht, 
but refrained from giving them the particulars, and 
had especially concealed from them the fact of his 
being all the time in his own house. For this reason, 
supposing him still at his friend’s shooting park, the 
countess postponed her own arrival at the chateau. 

The convalescence of the young master was even 
more dangerous to Madame Voigner’s peace of mind. 
Wherever lie rode or walked, Clarice was called for. 
No one else could adjust the sling for his wrist, or 
place the crutch so adroitly. More than once, Mad- 
ame Voigner hinted how much wiser it would be to 
send for one of his young gentleman friends to enliven 
his dullness. Count Edward shrugged his shoulders. 

What! one of those coarse, unfeeling brutes, to 
torment his life out of him in his present enfeebled 
state! to bore him to death, make sport of his infirm- 
ity, worry away What little appetite and spirit he 
could pluck up, and by no means last or least, make 
love to sweet little Clarice before his very eyes! Not 
he, indeed! 

Madame Voigner could only sigh and appeal again 
to the saints, 

An event caine to reliéve her somewhat, jast as 
Count Edward was alt to walk slowty around the 
lawn, leaning lightly on some one’s shoulder. Mad- 
ame the countess accidentally met the surgeon in 
Paris, and learned for the first time that her step-son 
was at the chateau. She came down that week, with 
Mademoiselle Marie, her niece and adopted heiress. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE arrival of the countess was a momentary relief 
to the anxious housekeeper, notwithstanding it added 
to her cares. Count Edward had a most tender and 
sympathizing nurse now, for whose presence he was 
not obliged to invent pretexts and manufacture 
wants. Mademoiselle Marie was indefatigable in her 
attentions, and most zealous in her efforts to please 
and entertain; but the ungrateful count yawned, 
feigned sleepiness, weariness, caprice, anything to 
get rid of her, and without success. 

He succeeded once in baffling her persistence. She 
really thought him asleep, and stole softly from the 
room, whereupon, slipping lightly from the lounge, 
he despatched the valet for Clarice. Jean returned 
to say she was engaged, busy at some sewing, and 
must be excused. Count Edward stamped the foot 
capable of such unbecoming performance, then 
laughing, ordered Jean to help him to the house- 
keeper’s room. 

He found the unsuspecting Clarice with a pale face 
bent down disconsolately to two trembling little 
hands. She sprang up, crimson in an instant, and 
stood speechless while he coolly took possession of 
Madame Voigner’s chintz lounge. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Clarice, you know about Ma- 
homet and his mountain. Do not think you will 
always cheat me thus. Jean, close the door gently 
when you go out, and be sure and not allow Made- 
moiselle Marie to waken the sleeper in my room.” 

Jean was a shrewd fellow, and enjoyed the feat as 
much as his master. He went back merrily to his 
post, at the door of the deserted apartment. 

“Now tell me why I am punished so severely. 
What have I done to deserve such Siberian treat- 
ment?” demanded Count Edward, as in utter con- 
fusion Clarice sank again into her chair, and hunted 
up her sewing. 

“1 don’t understand you,” stammered Clarice. 

“Why have you denied me the sunshine of your 
presence? You know very well I cannot get well or 
be comfortable without you.” 

“You have had better attendance, my lord, more 
suitable company than that of a servant girl.” 

Clarice meant to say it coldly, but the sob in her 
throat got the better of her and shook her voice into 
a pathetic tremor. 

“ Who has been saying wicked, shameful things to 
you?” demanded the count, fiercely. ‘“ You are no 
servant in this house. You are a blessed little sun- 
beam, a fairy sprite, a beautifying blossom, a minis- 
tering angel. You saved the life of the master here. 
Tell me, who dares call you a servant?” 

The fierce tone unconsciously betrayed him. The 
countess, passing in the hall, heard the familiar 
voice, and paused to listen. Her eye flashed wrath- 
fully. 





poor Madame Voigner in despair, when she found 
how quietly but effectively the young master of the 
chateau set aside every carefully studied arrange- 
ment of hers for keeping her niece out of the sick 
room. Now, he wanted the papers read, and no one 
suited his wayward will but Clarice; again, a letter 
was to be written—no other amanuensis could so 
quickly catch his idea; again, a new book of poems 
must be hunted out of the package he had ordered 
from town; a bouquet needed re-arranging. Under 
one pretext or another, all his hours of recreation 
were enlivened by her presence. 

Poor Madame Voigner could only entreat the help 
of the saints. It was quite hopeless attempting to 
eombat so energetic and imperious a will as that of 
Count Edward. Clarice herself drifted passively on 
the tide of events. At first, the look of anxious 
wretchedness on her aunt’s face would send her into 
the invalid’s room resolved to act like an automaton, 
to be stolid, indifferent and chilling as a statue of ice. 
But there was a winning way about the count it was 
impossible to resist. Now, his merry sallies routed 





all her assumed indifference; again, his pathetic 


“*T suspected as much,” muttered she. “ The girl's 
baby face has bewitched him. 1 think the cure lies 
in my hands. I will not hesitate to apply it.” 

“ Well, Mademoiselle Clarice,” continued the count, 
within, “you do not give me an answer. Is the 
tuneful bird suddenly dumb?” 

“There is nothing for me to say,” said Clarice, 
turning away her face to hide the rising tears. “I 
have no complaint to make of any one, least of all, to 
you, Count Edward. I am going away from the cha- 
teau. My aunt wishes it—I shall tell her to-day I 
consent.” 

“ Going where, Mademoiselle Clarice?” 

“To those who will protect me, my lord.” 

“ What other protection do you need than you can 
find here?” 

Her lip curled. Was it not to receive protection 
from everything here that she chose to go away? 

“What can it matter to you, Count Edward, con- 
cerning such humble affairs as mine? Mademoiselle 
Marie had far better occupy your thoughts.” 

“A fig for Mademoiselle Marie! what is she to 
me?” 





“ Your betrothed bride, I suppose,” replied Clarice, 


hastily, a little angry vehemence sharpening the 
tone. 

The count lay back on the lounge, and laughed 
heartily. 

“So that absurd rumor has come to you, has it? 
Dear little Clarice, did you think you had saved my 
life to give it to such ignominious service? Didn’t 
you know I was irretrievably in love elsewhere?” 

Clarice, startled and thrown off her guard, looked 
up suddenly, and the tears overflowed her cheeks. 

“Clarice, sweet little Clarice!” cried the count, 
reaching over hastily to smatch her hand, ‘do you 
know who came like a white-robed angel out of the 
dimness, as I lay fainting and dying on the turf, un- 
der that stiffening corse? who gave me back my life, 
but took away my heart? Clarice, charming, willful, 
capricious little darling, I love you dearly—beyond 
all the rest of the world! I am going to marry you, 
if you will only consent—” 

She put up both white little hands to ward him off. 

“‘Never, never! You, a count, marry the poor 
niece of your housekeeper! You shal] never make 
yourself a laughing-stock for me. I love you too well 
for that, Count Edward.” 

“You love me! Ah, Clarice, my precious little 
treasure? that is enough. You shall yield to my will 
in the rest.” 

“Never, never!” cried Clarice, firmly, her deep, 
dark eye gleaming resplendently. 

* But, Clarice, this is the height of cruelty, of folly. 
I insist—” 

He was interrupted by a sudden dash from the 
rear door. -Madame Voigner came flying in, her face 
in one glow of intense excitement. 

“ Clarice, Clarice, where are you? O, the Lord be 
praised—I’ve found it! I’ve found it! Just in time, 
too. The countess has been abusing you shamefully. 
She is to turn you out from the chateau, to-night. 
Let her try it now!” 

So far, breathless with emotion, mingling rage and 
joy, Madame Voigner had gone, without perceiving 
the count. She paused abruptly, and looked from 
one to another in confusion. The Count Edward 
raised himself from the lounge, with an angry sparkle 
in his eye. 

“ The countess turn my Clarice from the chateau! 
We think not, my good madame. I believe I am the 
master here. We look to see her the mistress, rath- 
er, who may dictate whether or no the countess her- 
self shall come.” 

“ Yes, that’s the truth. Your lordship must excuse 
me, but I must speak, now the papers are found. 
The sweet saints be praised, it was the hard talk of 
the countess herself which made me drop the book I 
was dusting, or maybe they had lain there another 
round of years.’’ 

As she spoke, Madame Voigner shook at him rather 
than exhibited to him, the small bundle of yellow 
papers clenched tightly in her hand. 

“Pray sit down, madame. Calm yourself. You 
aré a little disturbed, and well may you be. But 
leave it to me to answer to the countess for your 
niece. What are the papers?” 

He reached out his hand for the papers, but mad- 
ame drew hers back, hastily. 

“No, no, nobody shall touch them until I put them 
into safe hands—until Pierre or a lawyer comes. My 
lord—no, not my lord, Monsieur Edward—you have 
heard of the Count Henrique, he whose death in 
Switzerland gave the title and estate to your father. 
It was theught he died unmarried, without heirs. 
These papers prove something different. He was 
married when he went awaz, to my own beautiful sis- 
ter, my peerless Lisette. He was to acknowledge it 
when he returned. She had the papers carefully se- 
cured, but they became mislaid in the terrible distress 
which came upon us all at the news of his death; 
and though we hed and hed, we could 
never find them. They are found at last, in the old 
hymn-book. Well enough I see how they were lost. 





Lisette kept both beside her pillow, and they got into” 


the old book, and it was carried off to the library 
upper shelf. Nobody has taken it down, except to 
dust it, since. All the saints be praised, that my 
lady’s scolding made my hand shake with anger, so I 
dropped the book. Ah, poor Pierre, how will he 
rejoice! Ah, ciel’ there is but one Countess Visme 
—the daughter of Count Henrique, and this is she, 
Lady Clarice, my niece, Monsieur Edward!” 

Madame Voigner caught the startled girl in her 
arms, and, sobbing and laughing, repeated incohe- 
rently: 

** Yes, Clarice, you are the countess. All the law 
in the world can’t put you from your claim. Made- 
moiselle Marie has lost her waiting-maid.” 

Clarice had looked like one who heard not, but 
stood in a bewildered, dizzy maze. Slowly, however, 
she realized the importance of the revelation. A soft, 
sweet smile broke over her lips, her cheeks flushed 
rosy, her eyes shone brightly. Noiselessly she with- 
drew from her aunt's stormy embrace and went over 
to the couch where Edward sat staring vacantly 
upon the floor. 

* Edward,” said she, in a shy but joyous voice, 
“you said I should yield to your will—that I should 
be your countess, and 1 will!” 

He seized both outstretched hands, and covered 
them with kisses. 

“Tam too selfish to refuse the priceless treasure 
offered me. I can accept it with better grace because 
you know I asked fur you when I believed the estate 
and title mine.” 

At that it, the tess swept into the room. 
She cast a scornful, angry glance upon the youthful 
pair, and then haughtily turned to Madame Voigner. 








“ Madame Voigner, I herewith discharge you from 
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the chateau service. Yourself and your niece are ex- 
pected to leave before another nightfall. You may 
learn how I deal with such insol ani effrontery.” 

“Hold,” cried her step-son. “ Maiame Voigner 
cannot leave, because the Countes Visme requires 
her presence here, not as & servant, but as a dear 
friend and beloved relative.” 

“The Countess Visme! who is she? What other 
beside myself has right to the title ?” 

E:fward raised the little hand still resting in his, 
and touched his lips to it again with respectful 





iantry. 

“ The lady is before you, madame.” 

“How! Have you dared form a secret marriage? 
Know you not it cuts off the personal income, by 
your father's will, if you lack my consent? I will 
never give it.” 

“My father’s will is void, madame, You have no 
rightful claim yourself to the title. Count Henrique’s 
daughter, my wife that is to be, is the only rightful 
owner here.” 

The countess turned pale. “1 will not believe it!” 
cried she. “It is an infamous plot.” 

“The proofs are at hand. 1 have no question, my- 
self. There is a likeness of Count Henrique at our 
suite in Paris. I see readily. what a perfect inmge of 
the old Visme portraits is this noble lady. I shall 
not attempt to deny it. Iam sorry your discourteous 
behaviour will debar you from continued residence 
with us.” 

Without a single word, the countess, that had been, 
turned away. She went off the next morning, with 
Mademoiselle Marie, to Paris, to consult her lawyers. 
When the papers were presented, she found out the 
hopelessness of resistance. 

Smothering her chagrin and mortification as best 
she might, she vanished into utter retirement. 
Whether the brilliant rumors of the advent in Paris- 
ian circles of a new and resplendent star ever reached 
her cannot be positively asserted but Mademoiselle 
Marie bit her lip angrily time and time again, as 
chance conversation assured her of the happiness and 
prosperity of her lost lover and his charming Coun- 
tess Clarice. 


A PERSIAN ROMANCE. 

A princess, the Arabs say, once dwelt in Persia, 
whose beauty was so great that all the kings of 
the surrounding countries sought her in marriage. 
The sole condition, however, on which she would 
consent to bestow her hand was hard to be complied 
with. Her lover, she insisted, should present her 
with a feather from one of the wings of Abou Tob. 
Construing this into an insult, all her suitors retired 
from the tield, save one, an emir of the country of 
Oman, who owned groves of frankincense trees, quar- 
ries of emerald, and tracts of desert strewn thickly 
with the beryl and the moon-stone. Before quitting 
the Persian court, he obtained the shah’s permission 
to enjoy a short interview with his beloved in pres- 
ence of her mother. His object was to obtain a 
promise that, however long he might be absent, she 
would patiently wait his return. The promise was 
given. The emir set out; in what direction he wan- 
dered was known to no one. On the twentieth day, 
he arrived at the brink of a rocky eminence overlook- 
ing a circular valley in which there was a lake, sur- 
rounded by grassy banks, sloping down to the water's 
edge. Here, worn out by fatigue, and having con- 
sumed all his provisions, he alighted from his horse, 
and turning the animal loose to graze, lay down, re- 
solved there to await the terminator of delights, and 
the separator of companions. His attention, however, 
was soon attracted by a spectacle which, in spite of 
weariness, violently excited his curiosity. Clouds of 
birds, issuing from trees which he had not previously 
noticed, alighted in such numbers on the lake, that 
they almost hid the water, and, as the sun was then 
shining, threw forth at every motion coruscations 
and flashes so dazzling and bright, that he felt per- 
suaded he saw before him the children of Abou Tob. 
Here, then, he thought his toils might end, if he 
could only obtain one feather from those countless 
wings. Language would be exhausted in the attempt 
to describe the colors spread out before the eye—pur- 
ple, scarlet, rose color, green, amethyst, saffron, gold, 
mingling, traversing each other in flecks, in clouds, 
in bars, glancing, shifting, quivering, now reflecting 
the light in one direction, now in another, like an 
accumulation of the most gorgeous gems, till, as he 
gazed, the emir’s heart throbbed with delight. To 
descend into the valley, to find one feather, would 
surely not be difficult, where so many birds had 
stretched vut their pinions. He descended accord- 
ingly, and found—not a feather, but an idea, with 
which he was so completely satisfied that he resolved 
immediately to retrace his steps, and present himself 
with his discovery before the princess. How he lost 
his way, how he lived on roots and berries, how his 
clothes were torn, his sandals worn out, his face and 
figure emaciated, need not be dwelt upon. He ar- 
rived at the capital of Persia, and declaring he had 
found what he went in search of, was conducted into 
the presence of his beloved. “And where is the 
feather?” she inquired. Placing his hand upon his 
heart, he replied, “It is here.” ‘ Emir,” she said, 
“ you have understood my ing; you might have 
understood it sooner; but better late than never. I 
accept the feather of Apou Tob, and in return give 
you myself.” Thus, according to the dwellers in the 
Nejed, the Emir of Oman won the Princess of Persia 
—apropos of a feather. 











A stately step, a perpetual smile, a set tone of 
voice, and frequent bowing of the body, bespeak a 
fool—or a villain. 
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+ her voice into | Lisette kept both beside her pillow, 


‘d the familiar 


the old book, and it was carried off to the library 


since. All the saints be praised, that my 
lady’s scolding made my hand shake with anger, so I 


and they got into* 


Ah, poor Pierre, how will he 





—the daughter of Count Henrique, and this 


rently: 


moiselle Marie has lost her waiting-maid.” 


1 | upon the floor. 


« Kdward,” said she, in a shy but joyous voice, 
“you said I should yield to your will—that I should 


be your countess, and I will!” 


them with kisses. 


3? Mademoiselle | and title mine.” 


ioughts.” 


,” replied Clarice, 


At that moment, the countess swept into the room. 
! what is she to | She cast a scornful, angry glance upon the youthful 
pair, and then haughtily turned to Madame Voigner. 

“Madame Voigner, I herewith discharge you from 


! there is but one Countess Visme 
is she, 


‘Yes, Clarice, you are the countess. All the law 
_vunk the cure lies | in the world can’t put you from your claim. Made- 


Clarice had looked like one who heard not, bat 
answer. Is the | stood in a bewildered, dizzy maze. Slowly, however, 
‘ she realized the importance of the revelation. A soft, 
uw «sty, said Clarice, | sweet smile broke over her lips, her cheeks flushed 
1. rising tears. “I | rosy, her eyes shone brightly. Noiselessly she with- 

»@, least of all, to | drew from her aunt's stormy embrace and went over 

i: .. ay from the cha- | to the couch where Edward sat staring vacantly 


He seized both outstretched hands, and covered 


“Tam too selfish to refuse the priceless treasure 
offered me. I can accept it with better grace because 
. ount Edward, con- | you know I asked fur you when I believed the estate 


o- 
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the chateau service. Yourself and your niece are ex- 
pected to leave before another nightfall. You may 
learn how I deal with such insolence and effrontery.” 

“Hold,” cried her step-son. “ Madame V>igner 
cannot leave, because the Countes Visme requires 
her presence here, not as a servant, but as a dear 
friend and beloved relative.” 

“The Countess Visme! who is she? What other 
beside myself has right to the title?” 

E:fward raised the little hand still resting in his, 
and touched his lips to it again with respectful 
gallantry. 

“The lady is before you, madame.” 

“How! Have you dared form a secret marriage? 
Know you not it cuts off the personal income, by 
your father's will, if you lack my consent? I will 
never give it.” 

‘My father’s will is void, madame. You have no 


daughter, my wife that is to be, is the only rightful 
owner here.” 

The countess turned pale. “I will not believe it!’ 
cried she. “It is an infamous plot.” 

“The proofs are at hand. 1 have no question, my- 
self. There is a likeness of Count Henrique at our 
suite in Paris. I see readily. what a perfect image of 
the old Visme portraits is this noble lady. I shall 
not attempt to deny it. Lam sorry your discourteous 
behaviour will debar you from continued residence 
with us.” 

Without a single word, the countess, that had been, 
turned away. She went off the next morning, with 
Mademoiselle Marie, to Paris, to consult her lawyers. 
When the papers were presented, she found out the 
hopelessness of resistance. 

Smothering her chagrin and mortification as best 
she might, she vanished into utter retirement. 
Whether the brilliant rumors of the advent in Paris- 
ian circles of a new and resplendent star ever reached 
her cannot be positively asserted but Mademoiselle 
Marie bit her lip angrily time and time again, as 
chance conversation assured her of the happiness and 
prosperity of her lost lover and his charming Coun- 
tess Clarice. 





A PERSIAN ROMANCE. 

A princess, the Arabs say, once dwelt in Persia, 
whose beauty was so great that all the kings of 
the surrounding countries sought her in marriage. 
The sole condition, however, on which she would 
consent to bestow her hand was hard to be complied 
with. Her lover, she insisted, should present her 
with a feather from one of the wings of Abou Tob. 
Construing this into an insult, all her suitors retired 
from the tield, save one, an emir of the country of 
Oman, who owned groves of frankincense trees, quar- 
ries of emerald, and tracts of desert strewn thickly 
with the beryl and the moon-stone. Before quitting 
the Persian court, he obtained the shah’s permission 
to enjoy a short interview with his beloved in pres- 
ence of her mother. His object was to obtain a 
promise that, however long he might be absent, she 
would patiently wait his return. The promise was 
given. The emir set out; in what direction he wan- 
dered was known to no one. On the twentieth day, 
he arrived at the brink of a rocky eminence overlook- 
ing a circular valley in which there was a lake, sur- 
rounded by grassy banks, sloping down to the water’s 
edge. Here, worn out by fatigue, and having con- 
sumed all his provisions, he alighted from his horse, 
and turning the animal loose to graze, lay down, re- 
solved there to await the terminator of delights, and 
the separator of companions. His attention, however, 
was soon attracted by a spectacle which, in spite of 
weariness, violently excited his curiosity. Clouds of 
birds, issuing from trees which he had not previously 
noticed, alighted in such numbers on the lake, that 
they almost hid the water, and, as the sun was then 
shining, threw forth at every motion coruscations 
and flashes so dazzling and bright, that he felt per- 
suaded he saw before him the children of Abou Tob. 
Here, then, he thought his toils might end, if he 
could only obtain one feather from those countless 
wings. Language would be exhausted in the attempt 
to describe the colors spread out before the eye—pur- 
ple, scarlet, rose color, green, amethyst, saffron, gold, 
mingling, traversing each other in flecks, in clouds, 
in bars, glancing, shifting, quivering, now reflecting 
the light in one direction, now in another, like an 
accumulation of the most gorgeous gems, till, as he 
gazed, the emir’s heart throbbed with delight. To 
descend into the valley, to find one feather, would 
surely not be difficult, where so many birds had 
stretched vut their pinions. He descended accord- 
ingly, and found—not a feather, but an idea, with 
which he was so completely satisfied that he resolved 
immediately to retrace his steps, and present himself 
with his discovery before the princess. How he lost 
his way, how he lived on roots and berries, how his 
clothes were torn, his sandals worn out, his face and 
figure emaciated, need not be dwelt upon. He ar- 
rived at the capital of Persia, and declaring he had 
found what he went in search of, was conducted into 
the presence of his beloved. “And where is the 
feather?” she inquired. Placing his hand upon his 
heart, he replied, “It is here.” ‘‘ Emir,” she said, 
“you have understood my meaning; you might have 
Understood it sooner; but better late than never. I 
accept the feather of Abou Tob, and in return give 
you myself.” Thus, according to the dwellers in the 
Nejed, the Emir of Oman won the Princess of Persia 
—apropos of a feather. 





A stately step, a perpetual smile, a set tone of 
Voice, and frequent bowing of the body, bespeak a 
fool—or a villain. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ON THE SHORE. 


ae 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Crawled the slow tide up the beach, 

And a single seabird wheeled seaward, with a startled 

screech, 

Where we walked the sandy slopes of the gray shore— 

she and I. by 

Purple shone the sky above, purple flashed the waves 

beneath, 

And the rank marsh grasses shook all their streamers in 
the teeth 

Of the west winds passing by. 


Slowly through the dying light, 
One by one, the weary sails of the fishers dropped in sight 
Round the ragged capes that gloomed grimly down the 
belting land. 
0, the white hand held in mine!—O, the gold hair all 
afloat! 
One red star aslant the dusk glimmered as I knelt and 
wrote 
Our two names upon the sand. 


Trailed her crimson scarf adown 
Curving neck 4nd queenly arin to the shingles bare and 
brown; 
* Suns they act, and tides they flow, love is changeful,”* 
murmured she; 
Then the west wind gibbered low—in the offing rocked 
the ships, 
And the surf-lines booming up, frothing at their angry 
lips, 
Washed those two names to the sea! 


Then, I turned me and looked back 
From the woman on my arm, down the long and beaten 
track, 


With a dead and buried pain stirring blindly in its 


grave; 
And I thought of other feet that had walked that path 
with me— 
Other eyes that once had seen purple sunsets on the sea, 
Star, and sand, and frothing wave. 


Other vows once uttered there— 
Other kisses passing sweet, some dead echoes of a prayer, 
Other locks that never wore any fair bride's imperial 
gold. 
And I think my eyes grew wet, as somewhere within my 
breast 
Stabbed a faint and slothful pang, never wholly laid at 
rest, 
For another love grown cold. 


And against the barren hill 
Saw I, standing in the dark, a white cross, all stark and 
still 
O’era grave. Adown the slope went my stately bride 
with me; 
But, I swear, a shadow walked in the moonlight at my 
side, 
And a pale and saintly face came betwixt me and my 
bride, 
By that dim and purple sea! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ADVENTURE IN THE EAST. 
AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


On a pleasant evening, in the fall of 1844, our brig, 
the Capitola, of New York, lay becalmed in the Greek 
Archipelago. As I see, by a journal which in those 
days I took great pleasure in keeping, we had been 
out eighty-nine days from Rio Janeiro for Odessa. 
The twilight of the ing was lingly beauti- 
ful. It is hardly possible to picture a more delicious 
scene than that presented by the sunset of a lovely 
autumn day, on 


“ The blue Ionian islands, and the old Helenic strand."’ 





Cerigo was plainly visible to the northwest, while the 
green coast of the isle of Candia stretched far to the 
southward. Milo, to the north, was barely percepti- 
ble from the topgallant-yards. 

Most of the tars, in their wide duck trousers, once 
white, but now of asubdued * slush” color, listlessly 
trod the deck, talking of this or that street in Rio 
Janeiro, or of the Five Points in New York. It mat- 
tered little to them, that the ships of Xerxes or Alex- 
ander had ploughed the Agean before them—that 
Homer had sung, or Achilles fought; but they knew 
all about the set of a topgallant-sail, and whether a 
ship looked best with a white streak, or with painted 
ports. 

Yet in almost every ship’s company, there is at 
least one man who has read books, and who, put him 
where you will, knows something of the clime in 
which he finds himself. There was one such among 
my shipmates—a bronzed and gallant tar, who had 
been almost everywhere, and who devoured all print- 
ed matter that came in his way, with the assiduity of 
a “‘ proof-reader.”” With some useless lumber, he had 
stored also much of excellence in the “ fore-peak ” of 
his memory. Shakspeare, Byron, newspaper poems 
addressed to ‘‘ Rosebud ”’ or “ The Author’s Mother,” 
missionary tracts presented him in the South Seas, 
Josephus, the Mysteries of Paris, and Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, or, at least, the substance of them, found stor- 
age-room in his retentive brain, and, with but little 
overhauling, would, upon occasion, be forthcoming. 
It, like his shipmates, he knew the names of disreput- 
able streets, and the quality of liquors in the varicus 
seaports, from Cronstadt to Trieste, from Boston to 
Callao, and if actual observation had shown him that 
** Rude and antique garniture 





of the “lock-up ”—if, in short, when on shore, he was 
given to like passions as other men, he was at sea a 
man of deep thought, and far from unpoetic feeling— 
able to express his ideas properly, and often almost 
eloquently. He was a man, also, of much decision of 
character, and once, off Malta, when our brig was 
thrown down in a squall, he had saved her by coun- 
termanding an order of the captain, who was a timid 
man, and wished to cut away the masts, to right the 
vessel, with breakers not five miles to leeward. 

‘Avast, all!” shouted old Bob; ‘don’t cut a lan- 
yard!” and the crew obeyed him, in spite of the 
captain. 

His mnutinous conduct was forgiven, in considera- 
tion of its having saved all hands from dancing a 
polka upon the rocks of the hard-shelled little island. 

Sitting with Bob upon the windlass, after sunset, 
as the sails slat to and fro in the stark calm, we two 
talked long and earnestly of the old historic times— 
of Lepanto and Marathon; of Xerxes, with his mil- 
lions; of Leonidas and X hon and Pbilip, and of 
the conquering sun of Jupiter Ammon. 





“ The blind old bard of Scio's rocky isle "’ 


was not forgotten, nor the headlong fall of Mulciber 
frum heaven: 
“Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements."’ 
We remembered that he fell upon Lemnos, which we 
would soon behold, us it lay between us and the 
Dardanelles. 

“Vot der tuyfle you dalks apout, all der while?” 
said Hendrick Van Schemmelpinnick, a Dutchman 
from Rotterdam. ‘“ You knowsh more ash te olt man 
in der gabin, mit yer boetry—Ich vants to schleep;” 
and with this remark, he subsided again, for he could 
sleep as well, and with the same smoky dreams, in 
the A2gean as the Zuyder Zee. 

We talked of revolutions, old and new, wondering 
why radical republicans are so apt to be bloodthirsty 
assassins, and republics so often failures. We spoke 
of the Greeks, and their struggles for liberty, and 
finally of the Turks and Russians. 

“The Turks are a good enough people,” said Bob, 
“but as to the Russians, I wouldn’t compare them to 
Spitzbergen bears, if I thought any respectable old 
Bruin was by to hear me, because I shouldn’t want 
to hurt his feelings. The Turk is honest and faithful ; 
he has none of your high notions about progress, and 
you might turn the whole peninsula around on a 
pivot, with Constantinople away up the Gulf of Ven- 
ice, and he would sit and smoke all the same, never 
dreaming he’d worn ship! But these Russians are 
trying to pull everything to their own pile; and you 
can’t drive them away from their object,any more than 
you could drive a shark from a dead porpoise with a 
wooden belaying-pin. In their wars, nobody thinks 
them successful; we don’t see the result till long after- 
wards, and then all at once we find them away to wind- 
ward. They’ve got Western Europe by the hamstring, 
as I once saw a wolf, near Port Natal, catch a horse; 
and the victim, to ease the present pain, squats on its 
haunches, as the horse did, when it ought to give the 
old Muscovite wolf a prodigi kick between the 
eyes, in the direction of Warsaw. As to the Turks 
being Mahometans, why, I would as soon think of 
quarrelling with a man about what he dreamed last 
night, as about his religion. When they took me on 
board the old Abd el Rahman, it seemed to me that 
their religion brought forth as good fruits as any 
other; and what do you want of a tree, but fruit or 
shade or beauty, or something that you can taste or 
see or feel? When I was with them, in 1829—” 
“¢The army swore terribly in Flanders,’” inter- 
rupted I. “But heave ahead with that yarn, as often 
as you please; I’ve half forgotten huw you got among 
them, and would like to hear it all over again. Your 
Russo-Turkish-Georgian experience is always new to 
me.” 

“Yah,” said Hendrick, turning over, “ you dells 
der shtory, Pob—you dells him so petter as never 
vash, from Rio to Shibraltar, all der while—I shleeps 
all der same.” And the Dutchman was off again, in 
his misty dream about old Vandersploggen and the 
rag-pickers of Rotterdam. 

Bob’s story, fragments of which he had often given 
us before, but which he now related more in detail, 
commenced with his voyagein the bark Sicilian from 
New York to Odessa. 

“After discharging our cargo,” said he, “ we lay in 
Odessa about eight weeks, waiting orders, and having 
altogether a pretty jolly time, till the crew of the 
bark Sicilian became ‘men of mark’ in the city, 
especially well known to the Muscovite police, who, I 
doubt not, often gave us some very good advice, 
though we never knew what it was, fur no man can 
make headway in their language, till he has swallow- 
ed a capstan with all its bars across. The ‘old man’ 
set us a good example, getting ‘ tight as a brick’ every 
night, and always walking overboard when he came 
down to the bark. That was his ‘style’ at such 
times; he was sure to pitch straight down between 
the pier and the ship, when the mate, or somebody 
who didn’t happen to be too drunk, would fish him 
up with a boat-hook. 

“At last we sailed for Smyrna, to load with wool 
for London, and it was about time, for of late we had 
been obliged to ‘ discharge our liabilities’ at old Ivan 
Scaremoft’s, by breaking through the bulkhead, and 
stealing the ship’s beef. However, we squared all 
up, and vindicated our honesty on shore, by robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Paul was satisfied with our high 
mercantile integrity; and as for Peter, 1 suppose he 
never knew the ditference, so it was all right. When 
we were off Cape Kalagria, the wind hauled to the 








Decked the rude walls and oaken floor”’ 


was in ballast, and drifted three or four hundred 
miles to leeward. At last, after she had been tum- 
bled on her beam ends two or three times, the ballast 
shifted, and she became so water-logged that we cut 
away the masts, and found ourselves on a pleasure- 
excursion in the Black Sea,in an old tub with the 
hoops off. We were pretty hard up for eating and 
drinking material, I can tell you. The cook was a 
man out of employment, looking fur work, not able 
to tind it, even at reduced wages, and we pitied him. 
The captain’s brandy waa all adrift, and we pitied 
him, too. 

“The next day, we were fallen in with by a large 
Russian man-of-war, which we all supposed would 
take us off, though the weather, I confess, was pretty 
rough for small boats. We stated our grievances to 
the surly old Muscovite in good English, which must 
have been interesting to a man who couldn’t under- 
stand a word of any language softer than the music 
made by the tearing a lot of eight-inch spikes out of 
aship’s timbers with acrowbar. After we had fin- 
ished our rather hurried narrative, which, even to a 
human being, much less a Russian, must have been 
made wholly unintelligible by the noise of wind and 
wave, we waited for some demonstration on his part, 
feeling, indeed, that our situation spoke for itself, and 
he certainly couldn’t misunderstand that. 

“* Tschad hinskochotsk brittlesprinkskiloff!’ 
said the Russian, and went about his business. 

“ We derived all the consolation we could from this 
address, and tried to think that it might, if rightly 
understood, express the beauties of Christian patience 
‘under difficulties. At any rate, it cost the Russian 
nothing. Then we sat down and looked at the Black 
Sea; we might never have so good achance again, 
and were determined to improve the opportunity. 
Our experience in this ‘respect made me think of the 
old preacher’s representation of Daniel in the den of 
lions: ‘There he sat all night,’ said the minister, 
‘looking at the show for nothing—it never cost him a 
cent!’ 

“The following morning we saw a sail to wind- 
ward, which, upon perceiving our signals, bore down 
for us. She proved to be a Turkish ship of the line, 
the Abd el Rahman, of eighty-four guns, commanded 
by Isphan Bey. It being, as the wind had greatly 
i d, impossible for a boat to live in the heavy 
sea, the Abd el Rahman lay by us for thirty hours, 
when, the weather having moderated, she took us 
from the wreck. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
of Isphan Bey and his crew. The war of 1829, be- 
tween Turkey and Russia, was now bitterly raging, 
and the Bey was greatly pleased to learn that we had 
so lately seen a ship of the enemy, which, he said 
(talking with us through Mr. O’Brien, an Irish officer 
in the Turkish service), he supposed to be the Kamts- 
chatka, of ninety-six guns, and he at once sailed in 
pursuit. | 

“The Turkish man-of-war was a noble-looking : 
ship, everything about her being in perfect order; 
the men neat, active and seamanlike, and having, | 
one and all, an air of resolute daring. 
“Tn plain sight of the Caucasus Mountains, about 
half way between the Crimea and the northern ex- ' 
tremity of Georgia, we espied the Russian ship, as she 
was standing for the Seacf Azof. We asked the 
commander of the Abd el Rahman for an opportuni- 
ty of showing our gratitude to him, and also our love 
for the Russians, and he turned us over to the Irish 
lieutenant, O’Brien. That gentleman stationed us at 
two twenty-four-pounders on the spar deck, and we 
promised him a good report, both of the guns and 
ourselves. The Kamtschatka, upon perceiving us, 
instantly bore down to engage. It was past sunset, 
and, as she neared us, she loomed up in the twilight 
like the Rock of Gibraltar. Presently the dusk had 
so thickened, that both ships lighted their battle- 
lanterns, and the appearance presented by the two 
moving monsters was then grand indeed. The Rus- 
sian had the weather gage, and showed no inclina- 
tion for close action, but opened his fire at long range. 
It was instantly returned by Isphan Bey, and we saw 
the splinters fly from the side of the enemy. The 
cannonade soon became very heavy, but the Bey did 
not like the long range, and the Abd el Rahman com- 
menced working nearer her antagonist, now and then 
pouring in a broadside, which made everything trem- 
ble. With much difficulty, we worked up to pistol- 
distance, it being almost impossible, while ‘doing so, 
to avoid being raked by the Russian, 
“ Having attained the wished-for position, we re- 
commenced our fire with greater ardor than ever, the 
flaming broadsides and deafening roar of the cannon 
almost stupefying our senses. We knew the position 
of the enemy, only by the vivid sheets of flame that 
streamed athwart the smoke and darkness which en- 
veloped him; but that he was ‘as well as could be 
expected,’ we had every reason to believe, for his shot 
struck our side, like the craB8hing of ice in the Arctic. 
Through and through our ship they came, tearing 
plank and stanchion, ploughing up the decks, and 
mangling scores of men at each thundering discharge. 
Among my American shipmates, the destruction was 
awful. A single chain-shot stretched four of the 
twelve brave fellows dead at my feet, but the sur- 
vivors worked at the grim twenty-four-pounders with 
a will. The result of the battle was extremely doubt- 
tul; but the Turk was undaunted. Isphan Bey puff- 
ed at his long pipe with surpassing vigor, and the 
old Abd el Rahman trembled and rolled under the 
recoil of her own guns, as her tremendous broadsides 
showered grape and chain and round-shot upon the 
vessel of the hated Giaour. 
“At times the enemy’s fire would slacken for a mo- 
ment, as if the stubborn Russians had flinched from 
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like a fresh gust in a storm, it would again leap forth 
with fearful energy, when the imbruted boors had 
been driven by their officers back to the smoking 
battery. But the Turks never fora moment faltered, 
though the destruction on board the Abd el Rahman 
was frightfal. 

“Isphan Bey, knowing the superiority of his coun- 
trymen in the use of the sabre, became anxious to 
board. Both ships were so greatly cut to pieces in 
the rigging, that neither could gain much advantage 
in maneuvering, over his antagonist, but in this re- 
spect, the difference, if any existed, was in favor of 
the Turk, and the Russian, while attempting to keep 
the weather gage, fell off in such a manner that his 
bowsprit struck the main rigging of the Abd el Rah- 
man, and the broadside of the Turk raked him fore 
and aft. In another moment we had lashed his bow- 
sprit rigging to our mainshrouds, and he swung 
alongside of us. 

“Foremost in the operation of lashing the vessels, 
were the few remaining American tars, and, with the 
exception of myself, all of them were killed before 
the feat was accomplished. 

“ Flinging aside his pipe, Isphan Bey sprang upon 
the rail with his sabre. It gleamed above the horse- 
tail of his turban like an angry star, and, whirling 
the glittering weapon, he landed at a bound on the 
deck of the enemy. His entire crew followed him. 
The Russians fought like shaggy bears, but allin vain. 
Rending the darkness with the cry of ‘Allah!’ the 
Turks swept upon the enemy with their crashing 
scimitars. Foremost of all, was the brave and reck- 
less Bey. His turban had been fairly cleft from his 
head by a Russian sabre, and himself desperately 
wounded; but, as he cheered on his maddened fol- 
lowers, sweeping right and left with that fiery scimi- 
tar, the stubborn Muscovites rolled back in confusion 
before him, From stem to stern the ship was piled 
with dead, and cries for quarter resounded upon all 
sides. Isphan Bey paused in his work of death, and 
the roar of battle died toasickening murmur. At 
this moment, the appearance of the Turkish com- 
mander was truly remarkable. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered, and well formed, with stern but magnan- 
imous features, and, as he stood in the light of the 
battle-lanterns, with his black curly hair flung in 
disorder from his temples, he presented a picture 
embodying all that one may imagine of Saladin or 
Mahomet. a“ 

“* His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 
From blood and mist to clear his sight ;’ 


and then, with a pitying look around him, he gave 
orders that the wounded should at once be cared for. 
Leaping lightly.on board the Abd el Rahman, he pro- 
ceeded to his cabin, to have his own wounds dressed 
by the surgeon. 

“ Morning beheld the crescent of the Moslem flying 
from the mizzen-peak of the Kamtschatka; but both 
ships looked like old drunkards, that all night had 
been trying to stave in the head of a molasses hogs- 
head with their own. To make matters worse, it 
began to blow a heavy gale, driving us in a southerly 
direction toward the land. The prize-ship lost her 
masts, and went upon a reef. Not a soul was saved, 
Turkish or Russian. ‘ Kismet’ (it is fate), suid Isphan 
Bey. But I believe him to have regretted the doom 
of his vanquished enemies, fur he was a true and no- 
ble man. 

“The Abd el Rahman was driven beyond the reef 
which had demolished the prize-ship, and struck 
upon a sandy promontory of the Georgian coast. All 
except the wounded reached shore, finding them- 
selves in an exceedingly wild and romantic country. 
For miles upon miles, until lost in the blue distance, 
stretched the vast Caucasus—from the banks of the 
Sea of Azof, to 


“** The broad Caspian’s reedy brink,’ 


the great chain wound away, like an army of the 
sons of Anak. 

“As to the people of the country, we found them, 
as the Irish geographer said of Gaul, ‘ quartered into 
three halves;’ part fishermen, part hunters, and all 
warriors—this last being a term of pretty loose signi- 
fication in Georgia and Circassia, meaning a man 
who would perform a surgical operation upon a Rus- 
sian’s jugular, for the mere pleasure of the thing; 
or, pouncing upon you in a mountain gorge, give 
your infidel flesh to the fowls of the air, because you 
are not as religious as himself, and have three yellow 
coins in your pocket. 

“The men were tall, ferocious-looking fellows; but 
the women—you must go there, if you would have 
any ideaof them. You may think of oranges and 
magnolias, and all kinds of glorious fruits and flow- 
ers, but no illustration from vegetable nature or the 
animal kingdom, and nothing that you have read in 
books will give youa just impression of the beauty 
of a Georgian woman. I had seen reputed beauties 
in America and Europe, but here they would have 
been like apple-trees in an orange grove. Not one in 


rection and another; Isphan Bey departed for his 
country by the way of Trebizond and Sinope, and I 
was left with only O’Brien the Irish lieutenant. 
His romantic disposition constrained him to remain 





fifty of them would have stood any chance to be bid- 
den off by a rich Turk, for even the fourteenth wife 
of his harem. Seriously, though, the Turks seldom 
do as badly as that; they are satistied with less wives 
than some of us suppose; and I tell you again, they 
are a good people. 

“The crew of the bark Sicilian had all, with the 
exception of myself, as I have beforesaid, been killed 
in the battle with the Russian; the Turks, upon 
landing in Georgia, scattered themselves in one di- 


awhile longer among this remarkable people. He 
was almost as great a linguist as the ‘ Learned Black- 
smith,’ and, among many other languages, spoke the 
Georgian tolerably well. I tell you, nothing will 
make a man learn a language so fast as the having 
pretty women around him who speak it, and so I 
made wonderful progress in my Georgian lingo. 

‘Twas now a good Mussulman—(who wouldn’t 
have been?)—and no people could have treated me 
more kindly than did these barbaric mountaineers. 
The lieutenant and myself learned to hunt in com- 
pany with their wild horsemen, and passed many 
days in the romantic gorges and mountain passes. 
In the course of our rides, I learned that O’Brien, 
besides being a man of good family and excellent ed- 
ucation, was the possessor of a fine estate in Ireland, 
and that nothing but his Crusoe-like love of excite- 
ment had caused him to enter as third lieutenant on 
board a Turkish ship. 

“At last he resolved to set out for Tiflis, in search 
of adventures, and I agreed to accompany him; for, 
although by birth and education he was my superior, 
he seemed somehow to fancy me. I suppose it was 
because I seemed better to understand his peculiar 
ideas and metaphysical speculations than most of the 
people he had been in the habit of conversing with. 
So we made ready for the Tiflis expedition; but, on 
the day before that whereon we were to commence 
our journey, we heard that a party of marauding 
Russians had appeared in our neighborhood, and, 
with other spoil, had carried away a young Georgian 
girl, reputed the most beautiful of all the maidens 
thereabout. The soul of the Celtic lieutenant was in 
arms; he had the impulsiveness of old Coeur de Lion, 
and at once resolyed to joina party of light horse- 
men, already mustered for pursuit. Of courseI liked 
nothing better, and immediately our horses were un- 
der sailing orders. 

**Our party numbered about a hundred men, and 
the appearance presented by themselves and their 
horses was more picturesque than anything of the 
kind that I ever saw. Some of the animals were 
spotted with red and white, some were shining black, 
others were white as snow, and many were a beauti- 
ful glossy bay. The leader of our band rode a black, 
fiery charger, whose wonderful flying leaps over 
everything in his way, surprised me. I was a bad 
horseman—I knew more about steering a ship—but 
these horses of Georgia kuow what you require of 
them, and you don’t have to keep shifting your helm 
up and down, to prevent their broachiug to. They 
know every path among the mountains, as well as an 
old-fashioned West India brig knows the way to 
Havana. f 

“ The country was all up and down, like a chopping 
sea, and extremely wild. Sometimes we descended 
into deep gorges, the appearance of which was fright- 
ful—overhung by rocks, like those in the Mighlands 
of Scotland: 


*** Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain.’ 


At other times, on ascending the high ridges of the 
Caucasus, the prospect was glorious. We saw the 
Sea of Azof, the Black Sea, and the Straits of Eniskale. 
Now and then we started a wolf; and we saw more 
eagles than I could count. 

‘The marauders, about equal in number to our 
own party, had fled in the direction of the Don, which 
you know is a good way to the northeast, but they 
were destined never to reach it. Wecame up with 
them among the passes of Circassia, and, at the first 
encounter, overthrew them, horse and man. Those 
who escaped the sword, were precipitated down an 
abyss, towards which, in their confusion, they had 
rushed unawares. We were close at their heels, and 
over they went—men, horses and jingling arms— 
away down upon the jagged rocks, and every one of 
them perished. The young Georgian captive, at the 
moment of our attack, went in stays with her deli- 
cate snow-white courser, and flung herself upon the 
protection of her countrymen. 

“We lost only a few men, but among the wounded 
was the brave Irish lieutenant. Bearing down furi- 
ously to the charge, he was struck from his saddle by 
a Cossack lance. When the affray was over, we as- 
sisted him in reaching a valley, where we were to 
encamp for the night. 

“So far as his figure-head was concerned, the lieu- 
tenant had played the champion to some purpose, 
and at first sight of him, I thought of Marmion at 
Flodden; so I acted the part of Lady Clara, ‘ brought 
him blessed water from the spring,’ and washed the 
blood from his wound. It had bewildered him a good 
deal, but was not dangerous. He soon appeared once 
more the fine-looking officer I had seen him on board 
the sultan’s ship, and asked, in a humorous way, if 
any one was dead besides himself. 

“¢ Widow O’Brien, of County Clare,” he continued, 
lapsing almost into the brogue that he had generally 


day. But where is the girl? I saw her but a mo- 
ment, in the confusion. Acushla machree! you are 
worth losing a better head than mine for!’ 

“At this moment the young girl made her appear- 
ance, surrounded by half a dozen warriors. She had 
a superb form, and such a face as I never saw before 
or since. I cannot tell you how she looked—I hardly 
knew. I felt as if a rainbow had dropped at my feet, 
like a staysail with the block carriedaway. You may 
think of the vineyards you have seen about Malaga 
—of wine and gold and flowers and stars; I felt as if 
all these things had been flung upon my senses at 
once, and I had been boarded by a crew of fairies. 
She was not only a beauty, as one might say, in the 
abstract, but a beauty among beauties—a crack ship 





avoided, ‘ye were near being a childless widow the | 


in a clipper fleet. No glass of Jamaica ever capsized 
my ideas as she did. O’Brien forgot his wound; his 
rich Irish nature overflowed like a spring tide at Am- 
sterdam. He met the wild mountain girl in a much 
more shipshape style than I could. 

“She was a true Mahometan, and blessed the 
prophet and the lieutenant for her deliverance. Her 
appearance was so characteristic of everything around 
us, that I could not help thinking her a being that 
had sprung out of these wild scenes, as naturally as 
a very beautiful idea may spring from an imaginative 
mind. The valley was ‘studded with old sturdy 
trees,’ and here and there among them stood the 
splendid horses of this fierce cavalry. The peaks of 
the old Caucasus blazed in the dying sunbeams, and 
it was dusk in the valley. The Georgian girl showed 
her jet-tlack hair and eye-lashes to excellent advan- 
tage, as she stood in the slant rays from the west; 
now with her hand upon the mane of a sleek roan, 
and now patting a fiery bay that pawed the earth or 
neighed as he looked toward home. She asked much 
about O’Brien’s wound, and seemed unwilling to leave 
him. Of course, I couldn’t help having a pain at my 
heart, she was so sweet and natural, but I saw how it 
was going, and, like Isphan Bey, I said, ‘It is fate!’ 


‘Tn the morning, we started on our return. The 
lieutenant was able to keep his saddle (he would have 
ridden then without any head at all), and spurred 
close by the side of the maid. In the course of the 
journey, he learned that the Georgian beauty had no 
near relatives, her father and brothers having fallen 
in battle, and her mother being alsodead. He offered 
himself as he sat in the saddle, and was at once ac- 
cepted by the frank-hearted girl of the mountains. 
Why do peopie make such long courtships, sitting up 
all night, and burning out candles for nothing? 
Manya man has drilled for years, to arrive at a mud- 
dy fountain at last; but O’Brien, like Moses of old, 
smote the rock, and found a clear spring at once. He 
nearly leaped over his horse’s head; had he been out 
of the saddle, he would, like John Decastro, have ‘ cut 
three capers.’ As it was, himself and Lela made sail 
ahead of the squadron, and we saw little more of 
them till the end of the ride. 

* However, O'Brien found bimself fast upon a bar, 
at the very moment when it should have been high 
water. A ferocious-locking uncle, a sort of Mahome- 
tan guardian, ‘full of strange oaths, and bearded 
like the pard,’ who had been prevented, by a wound 
received in some late foray, from making one of our 
party, claimed Lela as at his disposal, and d 
a very heavy sum for so finished an article. The lieu- 
tenant offered two thousand pounds, to be drawn 
from his resources in Constantinople and Ireland ; but 
the pearl he sought was ‘richer than all his tribe,’ 
and neither his cash nor credit could buy it. ‘ Hassan 
Pasha,’ said the uncle, ‘ will give a sbipload of gold.” 
So Lieutenant O’Brien affected indifference, as if he 
had been disappointed only in an attempt to purchase 
an expensive piece of furniture, and would look for 
an article more in keeping with his means. 

“Tt happened that the Dee, an English brig, which 
had been trading with the Russians ‘up the Sea of 
Azof, had, when just out from the Strait of Eniskale, 
been disabled in her spars, and had anchored on the 
coast, about thirty miles from us. O’Brien and 1 rode 
over and saw the skipper, between whom and the 
lieutenant a delitate matter was arranged, and we 
returned in fine spirits. A communication was effect- 
ed with Lela. Near midnight the next evening the 
Georgian girl stole softly through the shadows, to a 
spot where, with three of the horses taken from the 
marauding C ks, we ited her. 

“As her little foot struck the stirrup, an alarm was 
sounded. We knew the old uncle had weighed an- 
chor, and the whole village would soon be mustering. 
We made sail. On the top of a hill,a mile or two 
from the starting-point, we stopped to listen. They 
were coming! Click, click, click, like the sound of a 
thousand gunlocks, we could hear them, as the swift 
hoofs beat the ground. On we went, our chief en- 
couragement being in the thought that a ‘ stern chase 
is along race.’ You will know nothing of the speed 
of a horse, until you shall have seen the speed of the 
Cossacks of the Don on a race like that. Turpin's 
ride on the ‘ Black Bess’ was as nothing toit. But 
we seemed to hold our own, and hope was high; for, 
in a short time, we had sped so far that the wild ride 
was almost over. Still we could hear our pursuers, 
and, instead of being directly behind, they were some- 
what to the left, as if cutting us off by a shorter path. 
What could it mean? At last we spurred from a 
narrow vale to a wide plain. Allah preserve us! We 
were wrong! We saw the brig in the bright moon- 
light, as she lay at anchor, but far off, and exactly to 
the left of us, and the Georgians were dashing straight 
for the vessel! They were at about the same distance 
from the landing that we were; the parties being op- 
posite each other at the base uf a triangle, and the 
landing at the top. 

‘Wheeling our horses, we sheeted everything 
home, I tell you, and made for the water. The Geor- 
gians rushed for the same point, and you should have 
seen them! Spurring their glorious horses, leaning 
forward in the saddle, and crouching like panthers, 
they came on like a squall at the Cape de Verds. But 
our horses were a match for theirs. The speed of my 
own and O’Brien’s was astonishing, but the Georgian 
beauty outrode us both. Her horse, under her prac- 
tised hand, straining every nerve, and straightening 
himself in a dead run, swept the plain like an arrow. 
His long, snowy mane streamed in the wind, and so 
did Lela’s crimson scarf and rich black hair. But 
the mountaineers were coming. Good Heaven—how 
they rode! I seem to hear the sound of their hundred 
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Dee, with their boat, were already at the landing, 
wild with excitement. Lela leaped from her horse, 
and sprang to the boat—not a moment too soon! The 
three foremost of her countrymen were already be- 
tween ourseives and her. Unable to check their 
horses, they tumbled headlong into the water. The 
sailors, to avoid them, pushed from the shore. O’Brien 
and myself dashed into the water. ‘The horses floun- 
dered, the sailors shouted, the Georgians swore by 
the beard of Mahomet—and we tumbled from our 
saddles into the boat, with a dozen sabres not six 
yards behind us. As the little boat darted towards 
the vessel, the air was rent with pistol-reports, but 
no one was hurt, though the shots hummed like bees. 
When we reached the brig, she had already hove shot, 
and almost instantly we were under headway, and 
dashing out to sea. Atier a rough passage of eleven 
days, we reached Constantinople. 

“After looking about the dirty old city for a time, 
observing the habits of the Ottomans, dog and man 
(fur they have dogs by the shipload), and coming to 
the conclusion that people may be good and honest, 
even if they don’t keep their streets clean, and do 
smoke, I shipped on board an English brig, called the 
Victoria, and in about six weeks after, was the tipsi- 
est ‘ blue-jacket’ in London.’ 

“ O’Brien resigned his commission in the sultan’s 
navy, and is now living, as I have heard, on his estate 
in Countv Clare. iiis Georgian wife, they tell me, is 
almost worshiped by the peasantry for her kindness 
to the needy, and ’tis said she’s as handsome as ever. 

“ Before we parted, the lieutenant made me many 
offers of assistance, such as that he would get me a 
commission in the Turkish navy, or would take me as 
a kind of sailing-master, to manage his estate; but I 
don’t like being beholden wo the generosity of any 
man for what I don’t merit. And so here I am, to 
this day, blown about byevery wind but a lucky one; 
and now I’m going up to see old Ivan Scaremoff, and 
my good friends in Odessa. Here comes a breeze; we 
shall be well up the Archipelago to-morrow.” 

“Starboard braces !—Jib and staysail-sheets! Well 
your sheets and braces! How do you head, Bill?” 

“ EKast-no’theast, haif north, sir.” 

“All right—keep hér 80.” 

‘* Here, Hendrick,” said old Bob, “the mate says 
you must get the watch tackle, and hoist up the heel 
of the bowsprit.”’ 

“ Off mit yer nonsense, Pob! Have you dells der 
shtory yet, all apout der pig lie mitder Plack Zea ant 
der runaway vomans? If youno done delling him, 
I’ch schleeps more again all der while.” 

But Bob had done. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Do not bear false witness."’ 





OLD Mona the gipsey lived in a hut on the heath. 
It was a poor, broken down old place, but she had 
thatched the roof with straw, and so it sheltered her 
from the rains and snows. And that was/about all 
that could be said of it. But if Mona suffered there 
through the long, cold winters, nobody was any the 
wiser for it; and if she went hungry, she bore it 
without complaining—she was never known to beg. 
In the summer she went out into the woods and fields 
gathesing yarrow and penny-royal and red-lipped 
balm, and many other medicinal plants. Then she 
dried them and sold them in the village. 

When the children saw her hobbling down the 
street, with her bundles of herbs under her arm, and 
her white hair blown by the wind, they would call 
out, ‘‘ witch, witch,” and then they would take very 
good cara to run away ‘with all their legs to some safe 
hiding-place; for wey stood in great fear of her long 
cane and her fierce, black eyes. 

Only one child dared to make friends with Gipsey 
Mona, and that was Milly Cottar. The widow Cottar, 
Milly’s mother, worked early and late. She took in 
washing 4 ironing and sewing; she was not above 
turning an honest penny in any shape or manner, 
and she managed to pay her rent and keep Milly at 
school. She was not over rich, as may be supposed, 
in this world’s goods, but out of her scanty larder she 
supplied many a dish of soup or cup of tea to poor 
old Mona. 

Great friends were Mona and little Milly, and many 
a wild story did the child listen to in the little hut on 
the heath. Mona would tell of the beautiful ladies 
and gentlemen who came to cross her palm with gold 
and to hear their fortunes; how she read the stars to 
them, and gave them charms to keep evil from their 
bonny faces. 

“That was when I was young, little Papita,” che 
would say to Milly. ‘that was when my hair was 
black and swept the ground, and when I was the 
lightest-footed of all the tribe.” 

Then she would forget how old she was, and try to 
bend her stiff joints in some old-time gipsey fandango, 
and chat in her shrill, toothless voice, and make 
strange gestures with her long, wrinkled arms. It 
was no wonder folks culled her crazy. 

But strarge to say, Milly was never afraid of her, 
though at school she was the biggest little scarecrow 
that ever wasseen. The same naughty little chil- 
dren who had calle’ “witch, witch” to Mona, de- 
lighted in teasing Milly. 
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you nor anything you can say,” they would soon have 
let heralone. Butah no! she never thought of doing 
that, but would stand meekly before them, if she 
couldn’t run away, and take all their saucy words, 
without ever answering back, 

So the children had grand sport with her, and grew 
to be such little tyrants that Milly feared them from 
the very bottom of her soul. 

“Mona,” cried she, all desperate one day, “I do 
hate to go to school. If it wasn’t for mother, I'd just 
take and run away, I would.” 

«What now, little Papita?”’ asked Mona, who was 
crouching over the handful of ashes on the hearth, 

“They plague me 80,—you don’t know how 
dreadful!” 

“And what did the cubs do to-day?” 

“They asked me how much soft soap wasa bar, and 
Flora Hatch called me ‘ Pitch patch,’ because of my 
clothes.” 

Mona stroked the child’s soft hair, ‘ Poor little 
Papita,” said she, ‘did she tremble before them like 
a frightened rabbit run down by the dogs?” 

* But L can’t help being afraid of them.” 

‘Hoo! but I ought to be with you. I'd like to 
send them flying before my good stick.” And Mona 
shook her staff, and rose up with her eyes in a blaze, 

*O, no, no; that will only make it worse.” And 
the child clung with both hands to Mona, as if fear- 
ful of her starting. 

“ Well, well,” said the old gipsey, her voice sinking 
intoa strange dreamy tone, “ ol Mona has thought of 
something else she can do for Papita. She can give 
her something very precious.” 

As she spoke she crossed the room and began to 
fumble in an old iron-bound box that stood by the 
bed. Milly watched her, with her mouth puckered. 

“See,” cried Mona, at last, holding up what looked 
like a bright bit of money. “There it is. Mona 
thought she had it. It isa charm; nobody can ever 
harm you as long as you wear it.” 

“What is it?” asked Milly, her curiosity breaking 
out in her voice. 

A luck-penny, child,” answered Mona, holding it 
in her open palm and muttering some words over it 
that Milly couldn’t understand. 

“There,” at last said she, “ now I will tie it round 
your neck. Show it to nobody; keep it safely and in 
secret—all will come right.” 

“And, and wont they ever tease me any more now? 
Wont they ever a bit?” said Milly, eagerly. 

«* Never, so long as you keep it a secret.” 

“Mustn’t I tell even my mother?” 

“ Papita may do as she pleases, but the charm will 
work better without.” 

“Very well, then I wont tell any one, I promise 
you, you good Mona; and I will love you all the days 
of my life for this.” And so saying, Milly skipped 
away towards home, as merry and lightas a feather 
in a gale of wind, and when the little trinket bumped 
up against her neck, she could hardly keep from 
screaming out in her joy. 

“O goody!” said she, “aint it nice; never, never, 
NEVER to be teased any more.” 

In the morning she started off so early that she was 
the first one in the school-room. She hopped up and 
down the aisles; she couldn’t keep still; every little 
while she would give the string about her neck a 
gentle pull, to make sure of its being there. At last 
she gave it a harder jerk than she thought, and snap 
went the slender string and away rolled the golden 
luck-penny, jingling over the floor, She flew after it 
in great alarm, and when she found it she went down 
on her hands and knees and snatched it to her, look- 
ing at it lovingly. She got up slowly, still looking at 
it, and turned round. Flora Hatch stood behind her 
looking over her shoulder. Milly slid her treasure 
into her pocket. 

* What is it?” asked Flora, with a grand tell-me- 
at-once air. 

’ Milly never answered. 

“ What isit?” asked she, again, louder and sharper. 

Milly moved past her to her seat, in silence. 

“*You’ve got to tell me,” cried Flora, angrily. 

But still Milly never opened her lips. 

Flora could say no more, for then the teacher came 
in. She felt very much abused, however, at Milly’s 

duct, and 1 her for some time with ascowl 
ou her face. It was the first time Milly had ever 
dared to show a will of her own. 

Just as the teacher was about dismissing at noon, 
she rang the bell fur the scholars to come to order. 
For a second there was a little bustle of putting away 
slates and books, a little scraping of uneasy boots and 
shoes upon the floor, a little settling of juvenile hoop 
skirts, and a pulling down of jackets, and then every 
fat little elbow was crouked, every tiny bit of a hand 
folded tight, and every plump, roguish chin had taken 
full aim at the platform upon which the teacher sat 
asonathrone. Youcould hear theclock tick. Then 
the teacher said: 

“Children, before you go home, I want to ask if 
any of you have found a locket, a little small gold 
locket. There was a piece of my mother's hair in it.”” 

Here her voice trembled, and the children guessed 
what she wore a black dress for. 

“T had it yesterday noon,” she went on, “and 
missed it last night. Its loss has given me great pain. 
Have none of you heard of its being found?” 

The children shook their heads and looked round at 
each other. But thére was no other motion, and not 
4 sound for a minute. 

Then Flora Hatch went up the aisle on tip-toe, 
towards the teacher's desk. Every neck wasstretch- 
ed and every ear strained to catch the few low words 
she said, but they only saw the teacher's face growing 
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Dee, with their boat, were already at the landing, 
wild with excitement. Lela leaped from her horse, 
‘and sprang to the boat—not a moment too soon! The 
three foremost of her countrymen were already be- 
tween ourselves and her. Unable to check their 
horses, they tumbled headlong into the water. The 
sailors, to avoid them, pushed from the shore. O'Brien 
and myself dashed into the water. The horses floun- 
dered, the sailors shouted, the Georgians swore by 
the beard of Mahomet—and we tumbled from our 
saddles into the boat, with a dozen sabres not six 
yards behind us. As the little boat darted towards 
the vessel, the air was rent with pistol-reports, but 
no one was hurt, though the shots hummed like bees. 
When we reached the brig, she had already hove shot, 
and almost instantly we were under headway, and 
dashing out to sea, After a rough passage of eleven 
days, we reached Constantinople. 

“After looking about the dirty old city for a time, 
observing the habits of the Ottomans, dog and man 
(fur they have dogs by the shipload), and coming to 
the conclusion that people may be good and honest, 
even if they don’t keep their streets clean, and do 
smoke, I shipped on board an English brig, called the 
Victoria, and in about six weeks after, was the tipsi- 
est ‘ blue-jacket’ in London.’ 

“ O’Brien resigned his commission in the sultan’s 
navy, and is now living, as I have heard, on his estate 
in County Clare. His Georgian wife, they tell me, is 
almost worshiped by the peasantry for her kindness 
to the needy, and ’tis said she’s as handsome as ever. 

“ Before we parted, the lieutenant made me many 
offers of assistance, such as that he would get me a 
commission in the Turkish navy, or would take me as 
a kind of sailing-master, to manage his estate; but I 
don’t like being beholden to the generosity of any 
man for what I don’t merit. And so here I am, to 
this day, blown about by every wind but a lucky one; 
and now I’m going up to see old Ivan Scaremoff, and 
my good friends in Odessa. Here comes a breeze; we 
shall be well up the Archipelago to-morrow.”’ 

* Starboard braces !—Jib and staysail-sheets! Well 
your sheets and braces! How do you head, Bill?” 

‘“* East-no’theast, half north, sir.” 

‘All right—keep hér 80.” 

‘* Here, Hendrick,” said old Bob, “‘ the mate says 
you must get the watch tackle, and hoist up the heel 
of the bowsprit.” 

“ Off mit yer nonsense, Pob! Have you dells der 
shtory yet, all apout der pig lie mit der Plack Zea ant 
der runaway vomans? If youno done delling him, 
I’ch schleeps more again all der while.” 

But Bob had done. 
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THE LOST LOCKET. 
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CHAPTER I. 
* Do not bear false witness."’ 


OLD Mona the gipsey lived in a hut on the heath. 
It was a poor, broken down old place, but she had 
thatched the roof with straw, and so it sheltered her 
from the rains and snows. And that was about all 
that could be said of it. But if Mona suffered there 
through the long, cold winters, nobody was any the 
wiser for it; and if she went hungry, she bore it 
without complaining—she was never known to beg. 
In the summer she went out into the woods and fields 
gathering yarrow and penny-royal and red-lipped 
balm, and many other medicinal plants. Then she 
dried them and sold them in the village. 

When the children saw her hobbling down the 
street, with her bundles of herbs under her arm, and 
her white hair blown by the wind, they would call 
out, “‘ witch, witch,” and then they would take very 
good care to run away with all their legs to some safe 
hiding-place; for they stovod in great fear of her long 
cane and her fierce, black eyes. 

Only one child dared to make friends with Gipsey 
Mona, and that was Milly Cottar. The widow Cottar, 
Milly’s mother, worked early and late. She took in 
washing and ironing and sewing; she was not above 
turning an honest penny in any shape or manner, 
and she managed to pay her rent and keep Milly at 
school. She was not over rich, as may be supposed, 
in this world’s goods, but out of her scanty larder she 
supplied many a dish of soup or cup of tea to poor 
old Mona. 

Great friends were Mona and little Milly, and many 
a wild story did the child listen to in the little hut on 
the heath. Mona would tell of the beautiful ladies 
and gentlemen who came to cross her palm with gold 
and to hear their fortunes; how she read the stars to 
them, and gave them charms to keep evil from their 
bonny faces. 

“That was when I was young, little Papita,” she 
would say to Milly, ‘that was when my hair was 
black and swept the ground, and when I was the 
lightest-footed of all the tribe.” 

Then she would forget how old she was, and try to 
bend her stiff joints in some old-time gipsey fandango, 
and chant in her shrill, toothless voice, and make 
strange gestures with her long, wrinkled arms. It 
was no wonder folks culled her crazy. 

But strange to say, Milly was never afraid of her, 
though at school she was the biggest little scarecrow 
that ever wasseen. The same naughty little chil- 
dren who had called “witch, witch” to Mona, de- 
lighted in teasing Milly. 

Now if she had said, boldly, “I don’t care a fig for 
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you nor anything you can say,’’ they would soon have 
let heralone. Butah no! she never thought of doing 
that, but would stand meekly before them, if she 
couldn’t run away, and take all their saucy words, 
without ever answering back. 

So the children had grand sport with her, and grew 
to be such little tyrants that Milly feared them from 
the very bottom of her soul. 

Mona,” cried she, all desperate one day, “I do 
hate to go to school. If it wasn’t for mother, I’d just 
take and run away, I would.” 

«What now, little Papita?” asked Mona, who was 
crouching over the handful of ashes on the hearth. 

“They plague me 80,—you don’t know how 
dreadful!” 

“And what did the cubs do to-day?” 

“They asked me how much soft soap wasa bar, and 
Flora Hatch called me ‘ Pitch patch,’ because of my 
clothes.” 

Mona stroked the child’s soft hair. ‘ Poor little 
Papita,” said she, ‘did she tremble before them like 
a frightened rabbit run down by the dogs?” 

“But I can’t help being afraid of them.” 

“Hoo! but I ought to be with you. I’d like to 
send them flying before my good stick.” And Mona 
shook her staff, and rose up with her eyes in a blaze, 

“0, no, no; that will only make it worse.” And 
the child clung with both hands to Mona, as if fear- 
ful of her starting. 

“ Well, well,’”’ said the old gipsey, her voice sinking 
intoa strange dreamy tone, “‘ old Mona has thought of 
something else she can do for Papita. She can give 
her something very precious.” 

As she spoke she crossed the room and began to 
fumble in an old iron-bound box that stood by the 
bed. Milly watched her, with her mouth puckered. 

“See,” cried Mona, at last, holding up what looked 
like a bright bit of money. “There it is. Mona 
thought she had it. It isa charm; nobody can ever 
harm you as long as you wear it.” 

“ What is it?” asked Milly, her curiosity breaking 
out in her voice. 

“A luck-penny, child,” answered Mona, holding it 
in her open palm and muttering some words over it 
that Milly couldn’t understand. 

“There,” at last said she, “ now I will tie it round 
your neck. Show it to nobody; keep it safely and in 
secret—all will come right.” 

“And, and wont they ever tease me any more now? 
Wont they ever a bit?” said Milly, eagerly. 

«“ Never, so long as you keep it a secret.” 

“Mustn’t I tell even my mother?” 

“ Papita may do as she pleases, but the charm will 
work better without.” 

“Very well, then I wont tell any one, I promise 
you, you good Mona; and I will love you all the days 
of my life for this.” And so saying, Milly skipped 
away towards home, as merry and light as a feather 
in a gale of wind, and when the little trinket bumped 
up against her neck, she could hardly keep from 
screaming out in her joy. 

“O goody!” said she, “aint it nice; never, never, 
NEVER to be teased any more.” 

In the morning she started off so early that she was 
the first one in the school-room. She hopped up and 
down the aisles; she couldn’t keep still; every little 
while she would give the string about her neck a 
gentle pull, to make sure of its being there. At last 
she gave it a harder jerk than she thought, and snap 
went the slender string and away rolled the golden 
luck-penny, jingling over the floor. She flew after it 
in great alarm, and when she found it she went down 
on her hands and knees and snatched it to her, look- 
ing at it lovingly. She got up slowly, still looking at 
it, and turned round. Flora Hatch stood behind her 
looking over her shoulder. Milly slid her treasure 
into her pocket. 

“ What is it?” asked Flora, with a grand tell-me- 
at-once air. 

Milly never answered. 

“ What isit?” asked she, again, louder and sharper. 

Milly moved past her to her seat, in silence. 

“*You’ve got to tell me,” cried Flora, angrily. 

But still Milly never opened her lips. 

Flora could say no more, for then the teacher came 
in. She felt very much abused, however, at Milly’s 
conduct, and watched her for some time with ascowl 
ou her face. It was the first time Milly had ever 
dared to show a will of her own. 

Just as the teacher was about dismissing at noon, 
she rang the bell fur the scholars to come to order. 
For a second there was a little bustle of putting away 
slates and books, a little scraping of uneasy boots and 
shoes upon the floor, a little settling of juvenile hoop 
skirts, and a pulling down of jackets, and then every 
fat little elbow was crooked, every tiny bit of a hand 
folded tight, and every plump, roguish chin had taken 
full aim at the platform upon which the teacher sat 
asonathrone. Youcould hear the clock tick. Then 
the teacher said: 

“Children, before you go home, I want to ask if 
any of you have found a locket, a little small gold 
locket. There was a piece of my mother’s hair in it.” 

Here her voice trembled, and the children guessed 
what she wore a black dress for. 

“T had it yesterday noon,” she went on, “and 
missed it last night. Its loss has given me great pain. 
Have none of you heard of its being found?” 

The children shook their heads and looked round at 
each other. But there was no other motion, and not 
a sound for a minute. 

Then Flora Hatch went up the aisle on tip-toe, 
towards the teacher’s desk. Every neck wasstretch- 
ed and every ear strained to catch the few low words 
she said, but they only saw the teacher’s face growing 
more sorrowful. 


** Children,” said she, atlength, ‘‘ I have just heard 
what makes the locket a double loss tome. I hear 
that it has been found by one of you—that it is even 
now in that scholar’s possession. I hope she will be 
kind enough to bring it up to me.” 

You might have heard a mouse walking, the room 
held its breath so. But the culprit, whoever she 
might be, moved not. Nobody came forward to re- 
store the locket. The silence deepened; the clock 
ticked louder. At last the teacher spoke again, very 
reluctantly. 

“Then there is no other way for me than tocall out 
the girl who was seen with it this morning. I am 
very sorry she would not save herself this disgrace. 
Milly Cottar, you may come to me.” 

“ Milly Cottar!” It was like a bomb-shell falling 
down through the roof upon them. Every one gave 
a little start, and then every one watched Milly asshe 
rose slowly from her seat, with her head drooping and 
her fingers working nervously together. 

‘Milly Cottar,” said the teacher, ‘I have never 
before known you but as good and truthful, Even 
now, if you will give back what you found, I will not 
think of you as dishonest.” 

“OQ, ma’am, indeed, indeed I never seen it!” said 
Milly, in such fear and shame that you would have 
suspected her immediately, 

‘ My dear,” said the teacher, “‘ do not say anything 
you will be sorry for afterwards. Do not tell a lie.” 

“Tam not telling a lie,’ sobbed poor Milly. “I 
have not got it. I haven’t seen it.” 

Then the teacher, as if perplexed, had a few more 
low words with Flora. 

There stood the two children, face to face; Flora, 
with her handsome, frank eyes, telling her straight- 
forward story, and Milly, bent and shivering, and 
unable to once lift her head. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Flora. ‘“ [ didn’t know what 
it was then, and she hid it away and wouldn’t show 
it tome; but Iam sure it was something gold, and 
just the same shape and size of your locket.’’ 

“But that wasn’t the locket, ma’am,” put in Milly. 

“ What was it?” asked the teacher. And Milly re- 
membering what Mona had told her, said nothing. 
She would keep the secret, and then something would 
turn up and bring it all right, she thought. 

“If it was not the locket, why are you afraid to tell 
what it was? Why are you afraid to show it?” asked 
the teacher again. And she shook her head sor- 
rowfully, 

Flora didn’t wish to be glad over Milly’s disgrace, 
but I think she was a little. She had not forgotten 
how Milly had treated her in the morning, nor that 
she had gone above her in the class but a half hour 
before. : 

“T think,” said the teacher, slowly, “‘ that you have 
the locket. The only way for you to prove your in- 
nocence is to show me what you say was not the 
locket.”’ ‘ 

Milly thought it overa minute. Then she made up 
her mind to show her luck-penny, and have the 
dreadful charge against her taken away. She put 
her hand in her pocket; she began to take courage as 
she was doing it. She was in such a fluster that she 
could not find it at first. But she felt again, and 
more carefully. Alas, alas for little timid Milly! 
There was nothing in her pocket—no penny. Her 
charm had vanished like a dream. 

She looked up. What was happening now was no 
dream to her, at least. All the school looking at her. 
Flora making her out a thief, the teacher believing 
her, and the one only thing that could disprove it all 
gone, lost. Her despair gave her Bourage. 

‘* Ma’am,” she said, ** Flora Hatch did see me have 
something this morning that & hid away from her. 
It was small and round, and it was gold; but it was 
not your locket—it was a—a--luck-penny.” Milly was 
rather ashamed to confess to it before the school, after 
all. F 

“A luck-penny, did you say?” said the teacher. 
“ What is that?” 

“It is a gold penny that brings you luck. Itis a 
charm that old Mona gave me.” 

‘Well, where is it? If you will let me see it—” 

“ But I can’t now; I wish I could. It’s lost. See, 
it is gone out of my pocket.” 

Milly turned the pocket inside out. It certainly 
was not there. That everybody saw; but that was 
not enough to prove her innocence. Shefeltit. She 
stood before the school a liar as well as a thief. 

The scholars passed out and left her alone with the 
teacher, but they didn’t go home. They were cruel 
enough, nearly all of them, to wait for Milly, so that 
they might taunt her. 

‘* Here she comes,” cried one on the lookout. And 
they surrounded her with a rush. : 

“ Little thief,” said one, ‘show do you dare to go 
home without telling the truth?” 

“ Great scarecrow in some things, aint she?” teased 
another. 

. “She is bolder than us all, and that’s the truth,” 
said a third. 

* Yes,” agreed a fourth, ‘we are afraid to tell lies, 
but she aint, O, no!” 

‘Let me go,” at last said Milly, desperate. 

“Let me go!” mimicked they. ‘O, yes, you want 
to go home to your mother and tell more lies, do 
you?” 

** Whatever I tell her, she will believe,” said Milly. 

“O, what a pretty pair they’d make upon a tree 
together,” bawled one, with the voice of a nutmeg- 
grater. 

Then there was a great laugh. 

“Anyway,” spoke up another, ‘ I shall tell mother 
she’d better not send any more washing down to 
Widow Cottar’s.”” 








* And I, and I, and I,” said they all. And seeing 
the teacher coming, they ran away, screaming: 


“Milly Cottar, the teacher caught her—why, 0, why! 
Milly Cottar, the teacher caught her—in a lie!"’ 


Flora Hatch had waited with the rest of the chil- 
dren, but she had not joined in the teasing, nor did 
she join them now. Perhaps she was thinking what 
she had done. Perhaps she didn’t feel quite right 
and happy about it, though she had said nothing but 
the truth. Milly loitered along towards home with 
a heavy step, and her heart beat slow. She that had 
been so happy in the morning. Her luck-penny— 
she couldn’t bear to think of it. Whathad it brought 
her but ill luck and shame? 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that, they couldn’t have sus- 
pected me,” she said. “If it hadn’t been for that, 
nobody would have dared to treat meso bad. A thief, 
O! A liar! O, how dreadful! What will mother 
say?” 

It was the last of October, but it was a warm day, 
and through the open door of the cottage Milly could 
see her mother bending over the ironing-board. 
Around the room hung the fresh, white clothes, all 
newly done up and airing. The widow was just 
now hard at work on adainty ruftied skirt. It pufted 
out over the ironing-board with its pretty crinkled 
edge. Milly gave it a little brush as she went by. 
She knew it was Flora Hatch’s. 

‘*Mother,” said she, “you will never have any 
more clothes from them. Flora Hatch has made me 
out a thief and a liar.” 

“Milly!” cried her mother, looking at her in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ What is the matter? What do you 
mean?” 

“Why, just that. Iam a thief anda liar,” repeat- 
ed Milly again, in a hard, dry voice. ‘ Everybody 
else thinks so; don’t you?” 

““My child, what ails you?” cried the widow, more 
and more astonished, and leaving her iron sizzling 
and scorching on the white ironing cloth. 

Then Milly, sobbing as though her heart would 
break, told her sad story, and finished up with, 
** Mother, tell me quick, do you believe me?” 

“Yes, Milly, I do certainly.” . 

Milly threw her arms around her mother’s neck, 

“T knew you would. 1 told them so, and they 
laughed at me,’?, said she, 

“And if you had told your teacher of the luck- 
penny at first, even though you had lost it, I think 
she would have believed you, too,” said her mother. 
“Remember that nobody. but. ignorant and foolish 
persons ever have faith in such sort of charms,” 

Then the widow went on with her ironing, and 
Milly, a little comforted, stood near. her looking on, 
with only now and then a little, gulp of sorrow. 

When the last tuck was polished, and the last plait 
fluted, the widow folded up the snow-white, shining 
clothes, and laid them, without a wrinkle, into along 
wicket basket. 

“Must 1?” asked Milly, coming forward with re- 
luctant steps. i 

“Why not?” said her mother.” 

“Tam afraid. They will call me a thief again.” * 

‘But you are not a thief,” replied her mother. 
“You must think of that, and let it comfort you. 
And it will be easier to go to-night than to wait until 
to-morrow.” 

So Milly took the long basket with its rim like snow, 
and the widow, looking from the doorway, smiled 
encouragingly at her as she turned back once from 
far down the road, 

It was pretty hard for the little girl. She had to 
stop a minute at the gate before she could lift the 
latch. And when she watked up the broad gravel- 
path to the door, the little stones crunched and 
squeaked so loud under her feet, that she expected 
everybody in the house torun out tosee what was 

the matter. When she rang the bell she started at 
the dreadful noise it made. 

Who should it be but Mrs. Hatch herself that came 
to the door. Milly’s ‘‘ good evening, ma’am,” froze 
on her lips. She followed Mrs. Hatch into the hall, 
and Jaid the things one by one on the table. She was 
about going with her empty basket, when Mrs. Hatch 
spoke to her for the first time. 

‘You may tell your mother that I have no more 
washing for her.” 

It had come at last, then. 
the rest to Milly. 
for her. 

“OQ, you don’t think I found it?” cried Milly. 

“T believe my daughter,” said Mrs. Hatch, coldly. 

‘But it wasn’t the locket she saw; it was some- 
thing else.” 

“ T havé heard the whole story, and I believe Flora,” 
repeated Mrs. Hatch, still more icily. 

There was no hope of her melting. Milly put her 
hand on the door knob, then she turned back again. 

“O Mrs. Hatch!” cried she, ‘‘O ma’am, you may 
think as bad of me as you please; but give me the 
washing fur mothér. We are so poor, and she hasn’t 
done anything. She isn’t to blame!” 

Milly’s basket had dropped to the floor, the tears 
stood in her eyes, her voice trembled. You would have 
thought she was begging for life, she was so earnest. 

But then it was for the same thing. It was for work, 
and what was that but life, to Milly and her mother? 

“If you confess,” Mrs. Hatch began, and then she 
broke off suddenly; but her voice was softer. There 
was hope and pardon in it for Milly. 

It was a great temptation. The child thought, 
“Why not say I did? They will always think so 
now, at any rate. I shall get the work so. And it is 
for mother. I will, yes, I will.” But when she tried 


This was worse than all 
To think her mother would sutfter 





to open her mouth, when she tried to say to Mrs, 


Hatch standing so stern and hard before her, “I con- 
fess that it was the locket,” her tongue clung to the 
roof of her mouth, and she could not do it. She tried 
two or three times, then she burst into tears, and 
said, all choked with her sobs: 

“I—I cannot—tell—a—lie. I—I have—nothing—to 
—to confess!” 

“Very well; you may expect no mercy from me,” 
answered Mrs. Hatch. ‘“ Brave out your sin, and see 
to what sorrow it will lead you.” 

Milly looked into her empty basket, bare and empty 
forevermore. She grew faint with the hard times 
coming, but she said, all low to herself, ‘‘ They haven’t 
made me say anything but the truth.” And she felt 
happy in spite of all. 

Then she spoke out loud, in a sweet, bright voice: 
“T shall want no mercy from you, Mrs. Hatch—no, 
never again; and the truth I will brave out. I have 
a mother at home and a Father in heaven to help me 
and believe in me.” 

Then she passed out, and down through the garden 
and out at the gate, and though it banged behind her 
she never minded it. Her eyes were clear, her step 
was light. Sheevensung a snatch of “‘ My Redeemer 
liveth,’ that she had heard in the choir at church, 
and she stopped to look at the pretty nest in the wild 
cherry tree, and laughed to think how funny the lit- 
tle birds had looked, peeking over the rim in the spring. 

Milly laid her head that night on her hard little 
pillow, and slept the sleep of the righteous. 

Flora Hatch could find no rest on her soft couch 
thai same night. Milly in distress was always coming 
up before her. Mllly as she looked when the teacher 
called her out, and when the children called her thief. 
Milly as she begged for work, and as-she passed out 
atthe gate with her empty basket. Each picture 
was like a thornin Flora’s pillow. 

When the winds blew bleak across the heath, and 
the snows whirled around the cottage, the widow 
could sit with her hands folded all the day. She had 
nothing to do. Milly could not go to school for want 
of clothes. The locket had never been found. They 
had always been poor, but never with such grinding, 
starving poverty as this. 

At length, however, there came a visitor to the cot- 
tage. It was the good old minister who had missed 
the widow’s pale face in his congregation. 

When Milly felt his kind hand laid gently on her 
head, she took courage and told him what had hap- 
pened. 

‘The Shepherd knows his lambs: he will not let 
the wolves tear them; he is always watching over 
them. Sometime our Milly will see it,” said he to 
her, when she had finished. Then she knew he be- 
lieved her. Not many days after this, there came a 
second visitor to the cottage. 

“Mother,” said Milly, looking from the window, 
“it is Susan, from the Hatche’s.” And she watched 
her making her way up through the unbroken snow 
to the door. 

Yes, it was Susan, the housemaid, with a note from 
her mistress, and a large bundle. Milly saw her 
mother’s face flush, and she crept behind her and 
looked over her shoulder. 


“« Mrs. Cottar,”—the note read,—* I hear from our 
minister that you are needy and suffering, and I will 
send you the washing as formerly. I wish you, how- 
ever, to fully understand, that your daughter is still 
guilty in my eyes.—Mrs. HATOH.” 


‘‘ Susan,” said the widow, “‘ you may take back the 
clothes. I will not do them.” 

“Shure,” said Susan, “ but the misthress will be 
sore mad with ye. Is it because ye don’t nade to do 
them?” 

The widow opened the door of her store-room. 

“There,” said she, ‘‘is all that Milly and I have 
lived on-all winter, and now we have but two meals 
a day of that.” 

“Och, murtha,” said Susan, “ an’ is that all?” 

There was nothing but a heap of potatoes on the 
floor and a box half full of Indian meal on the shelf. 

“Come, now,” said Susan, who had a kind heart; 
“T’'ll leave the clothes and ye’ll think better of it by- 
and-by, and do them.” 

“No, Susan, I will not do them—not if your mis- 
tress paid me their weight in gold, not if I had but 
one meal a day instead of two to keep body and soul 
together.” 

Susan looked amazed indeed, but she urged the 
widow no more, and went away with the clothes. 

Mrs. Hatch was very angry, but Flora, sick at 
heart, crept away, thinking of the two pinched faces 
at the cottage, and the two poor meals a day. She 
could not rest till she questioned Susan more closely. 

“Why, Susan,” said she, “I have three meals a 
day and luncheon beside. How do you suppose they 
live just on two?” 

** But they don’t live on it at all, my honey. They 
jist starve on it.”’ 

‘Do they look as if they were starving?” asked 
Flora, in a hushed, scared way. 

* Faith an’ they do, then,” replied Susan. “The 
widder has two hollers in her cheeks that an ox-team 
couldn’t fill, and the childer’s eyes have fallen away 
from her face till they are as big as the soup-tureen I 
hold in my hand.” 

** Don’t they have butter on their potatoes?” asked 
Flora. 

“* Law bless you, no, miss. Butter! when it’s fifty 
cents a pound?” 

Flora thought of it many a time, thought of them 
in the eottage eating potatoes without any butter. 
Very often she said to herself, “‘ 1f Lhad only known, 
if I had only known.” 





[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MALVERN LAKE. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


At the morning's early flushes, 

When the singing of the thrushes 
Breaks the wcodland's dreamy hushes, 
Malvern Lake shines mid its rushes. 


All the clouds that float above it 
Press its face, and seem to love it; 
Hanging low and fleetly sailing, 
Float they into distance, paling. 


Bowery elm trees hover round it, 

Skeins of tangled flowers have wound it, 
And the bee goes singing by it, 

While the wild doe lingers nigh it. 


Brooding birds, a-nestward chipping, 
Fly so low their wings are dripping ; 
Once a sportsman’s prey, in drowning, 
Plashed up diamonds for its crowning. 


Sunset, with her golden lances, 
Pries into its depths, like glances; 
Under amber shadows folden, 

Lie faint gleams of purest golden. 


False, O Malvern Lake, thy seeming 
That my life is made for dreaming; 
Sacred keep thy tender beauty, 

But I part from thee in duty. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Captain Sonthly’s Wooing. 
BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


CHAPTER I. 


TuE rain splashed upon the sidewalk and drummed 
upon Katy Maple’s umbrella so that she could scarce- 
ly see where she was, and hardly heard a word that 
Captain Southly was saying. She was glad when she 
got to the doorsteps of No. 47 Whetford Place, for 
there she gained a chance to be civil. 

** Will you come in, Captain Southly?” said she. 
“Tt rains so one cannot talk satisfactorily out of 
doors.” 

The captain subscribed willingly to the latter clause 
of this observation. For the last five minutes of their 
walk he had glanced almost constantly and with ill 
concealed impatience at the closely-shut, rosy mouth 
and inattentive, pre-occupied face beside him. Katy 
was wet and uncomfortable, and as she really could 
not hear what he was saying, she let him talk on, 
unresponded to. But as soon as they were in the 
house, she brightened up. 

“ Now, Captain Southly, if you will sit down by the 
fire, make yourself comfortable, and excuse me, I 
will be back directly.” 

He bowed, and she disappeared. He heard her 
going about in the room overhead, heard her little 
wet boots thump upon the floor as they were removed, 
and then sat in silence, awaiting Katy’s re-appear- 
ance. The house was very still. Once he heard a 
door open, slow footsteps passing the door, and a 
feeble cough; but there was no other sound but the 
dropping of the embers in the grate, the noise made 
by the canary in the window whetting his bill upon 
the wires of his cage, and the rain rattling at the 
windows. 

Moment after moment Captain Southly sat thought- 
fully in his place. He had a handsome person, and 
@ face expressive of fine character, features delicate 
yet firm, eyes soft anc dark, fair, clustering hair, and 
asilky blonde beard. Yet with all these feminine 
attributes of fineness and tuirness, Captain Ray South- 
ly’s face and figure showed a vein of fire and firmness 
8o distinct that no one would have called him any- 
thing but a decidedly handsome fellow. His quiet 
eyes were bent composedly on the fire which flickered 
its light over his uniform, and cast a transient flush 
upon his rather pale face. He was evidently listen- 
ing attentively, and thinking as gravely as most men 
in love think of an unencouraged suit. He was not 
sure that Katy Maples even understood that he loved 
her. Well, then, give him but a fair opportunity, as 
this promised to be, and he would make her under- 
stand it, and the lines about his handsome mouth 
grew terse. 

At last he heard her step on the stairs. She came 
in, her dark curls tied back from her temples with a 
scarlet ribbon, her sweet face aglow, her dainty little 
figure clad in a soft-gray wrapper, a scarlet bow at 
the throat. She looked as pretty as a flower, Captain 
Southly thought. He arose, but she quickly placed 
herself on an ottoman by the fire, and took up the 
kitten to pet. 

‘Now if you will, tell me what you were saying, 
Captain Southly, as we came from the library—” 


face with its roses, its arched black brows, its pure- 
ness and spirit, he seemed to realize suddenly how 
much was at stake. He broke the pause, by asking, 
not quite steadily, if she could love him. 
her head. 


Katy shook 











Captain Southly bent his head affirmatively. 

“ Well, Katy, it amounted simply to this—that I 
love you.” 

Katy’s eyes flashed one astonished glance into his, 
then were withdrawn and downcast. 

“1 did not hear you say that,” she stammered. 

“No, I did not say just that, Katy, but it is what I 
have been trying to say for a long time.” 

Katy was silent. Captain Southly had commenced 
his wooing very coolly, but as he looked at her fair 


“No.” 
Captain Southly sprang to his feet, then, thoroughly 
aroused 

“ Why not ?—tell me, Katy.” 

‘I don’t know,” simply enough. 

To be asked to love a man is reason enough for lov- 
ing him in some cases. It was not in Katy’s. 

‘Am I disagreeable to you?” 

“ No.” 

* Don’t you trust me?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Katy?” 

“Well?” 

“Tg there any one else—” 

“ No.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake say something, Katy! I must 
have some reason.” 

“ Reason for what, Captain Southly?” 

“For refusing me.” 

“T have nothing in the world to say but that I 
don’t love you. Is there any reason why I should 
love you?” looking up, quietly. 

Captain Southly looked nonplussed—the girl was 
8o calm, so direct, so lucid in her reception of his ad- 
vances. He turned and looked at her in surprise. 


“Katy, I’m not an adept in human nature,” said 
he, more composedly, “ but I must think it rather out 
of the ordinary course of things that you show no 
emotion at all when a man gives you his heart.” 

Katy looked troubled. 

“I can’t help it, Ray.” 

She had called him that only once or twice in her 
life, and his stern face softened as her lips pronounced 
it alittle tremulously. Her head sank lower and 
lower under his gaze, and a flush of excitement 
burned red upon her cheek. Her hand trembled as 
she stroked the kitten on her knee. Suddenly she 
was lifted from her seat to his embrace. 

“ Katy, you don’t know how I love you. I care for 
nothing in life but you. Dear, look at me—speak to 
me!” 

He was thoroughly alive then, passionate and ear- 
nest; but Katy Maples, though she stood flushing 
and paling, was silent. In truth, Katy had experi- 
enced such avowals before. More than once herstout 
little heart had been literally besieged in this way, 
and in every case she had stood her ground, refusing 
to be conquered by mere sensational power. It was 
a natural impulse to surrender to her lover; it was 
quite as natural a cool and p of mind that 
held his claims aloof at that critical moment. 

“You must release me; I do not love you, Captain 
Southly,” she said, tremulously, but distinctly. 

“ But, Katy, you will learn to love me.” 

Her only answer was to slip from his arms and re- 
gain her seat. Captain Southly also sat down and 
looked at her. 

“Katy Maples,” said he, after a moment, “I love 
you, and you can’t escape me.” 

She looked up indignantly, but there was no threat 
in his face. It was simply sad in expression, and 
steady in its gaze into her eyes. He arose. 

“ Good-by, Katy.” 

‘*Good-by,” she answered, and failed to say more. 
He went out in silence. 

Then Katy dropped her face upon her knees, and 
as the white kitten purred and pleaded in vain to be 
taken back, thought what she had done. 

Katy Maples was twenty-four years old, and not 
romantic. She had a clear brain and observant eyes, 
and she knew that love was not a mere luxury, and 
married life enchantment. A betrothal promise to 
her meant devotedness to the happiness of another, 
patience, faithfulness through sickness, sorrow and 
all the trials of a real existence. She was not equal 
to making this promise to Captain Southly. Thatshe 
was sure of; and yet she was troubled and pained by 
what had happened. She liked him, and his regi- 
ment had been ordered to duty, so that he would re- 
turn west in a few weeks. She had meant to part 
happily with him, to send some books to her brother 
at Fort Leavenworth; but this avowal of his had 
clouded all her plans. 

When she met him in the Atheneum library that 
day, she had been very cordial. She had known for 
a week that he was home on furlough, but they had 
not met before. He was her brother Fairfax’s dearest 
friend, had seen service with him, and came from the 
same post—of course it was natural to be cordial at 
the meeting. They talked in whispers in the library, 
then went up into the hall of paintings. The atmos- 
phere of the place always made Katy feel solemn and 
aristocratic, she said; but she agreed with Captain 
Southly that some of the pictures were very bad in- 
deed. They had a merry time as amateur critics, and 

then went down intothe statuary room. There they 
discovered that it was beginning to rain. After wait- 
ing a little while for the storm to cease, Captain 
Southly had procured an umbrella, and they had set 
off towards Katy’s home, which was rather out of the 
way of horse cars. 

Katy sat by the fire and thought over all the morn- 
ing. She wished Captain Southly had not fallen in 
love with her. What would Fairfax say when he 
knew it? 

Just then her father’s feeble footsteps approached 
the door, and the girl sprang up to open it—to bring 
the easy-chair to the hearth, and mend the fire. Mr. 
Maples was convalescing from a severe fit of sick- 
ness which had greatly enfeebled him. He was a 
slight, dark, intellectual-looking man. Katy, in her 
pre-occupation did not notice how much more pale 
than usual he was until he took her hand and drew 
her down to the ottoman at his feet. The earnest 
gaze which he fixed upon her face then, startled her. 

“Why, father, what is it?” 








“Mr. Cherrington has been here this morning, 
Katy. He brought bad news—the worst of news— 
and you must break it to your mother.” 

“O father, tell me what has happened!” 

“We are bankrupt!” 

Katy looked at her father, speechlessly, He stroked 
her hand. 

“I was afraid it would come, dear. If I had not 
been sick—Cherrington has no judgment—well, well, 
never mind. It is of no use blaming my partner; he 
is honest, and is left worse off than I, with asick wife 
and six children. You and your mother are both 
brave women; you will make the best of this, my 
daughter?” 

Katy put her head on his knee and cried heartily 
for five minutes. Then she looked up, brightly. 

“ Yes, father.” 

She looked into his face and saw how much he had 
endured before he could speak so composedly of the 
catastrophe. She knelt on the ottoman and put her 
arms around his neck. 

“ Father, it’s not as bad as if we had lost each 
other.” 

“No, dear.” 

“And I’m not sorry for myself—only for you and 
mama. I'll be of some use to you now; you shall see 
how capable I can be.” 

“T have all the faith in the world in you, Katy.” 

But as he spoke his feeble cough grated more 
harshly than usual on his daughter's ear. 

“TI wish you were rid of that cough, father.” 

“The doctor said last night that 1 should try 
change of climate—go somewhere where the winters 
are shorter.” 

She sat silent at his feet, wondering how that could 
be accomplished. It seemed the first thing to be 
done. There were only four of them; they could not 
lose one of the little band who began life anew that 
dreary winter weather. 


CHAPTER II. 


LATE that evening the door-bell rang. Katy, in 
her chamber, thought she heard the voice of Captain 
Southly, and stopped in her occupation of writing to 
Fairfax to ask for counsel, with a quickly beating 
heart. 1t was Southly, for she knew his step as he 
passed along the hall to the library where her father 
sat. She hurriedly completed her letter, expecting 
to be called; but moment after moment passed, and 
there was no summons. She began to understand 
that Captain Southly’s business was with the master 
of the house. She was a little surprised and curious 
to know what it could be, since he had never held 
much intercourse with Mr. Maples. Was it possible 
that his business concerned her? She could not-think 
that. By-and-by she heard him depart, her father 
bidding him good night in the hall in the cheeriest 
tone she had heard him use for months, The hall 
door closed; then she was called: 

“Katy, daughter.” 

* Yes, father.” 

She came down eagerly into the bright library. 

‘*Southly has done a good turn for me, Katy.” 

“ What is it?” 

“He has influential friends at Washington, and 
promises me a situation as army pay » which 


garrison was large, and nearly all the officers were 
quartered with their families—pleasant ladies and 
pretty children, who made the society very like what 
it had been to Katy at the east. In short, she fell in 
love with garrison life,and was very happy. Her 
father was better, her mother cheerful, her brother 
regained, and the prospects of the family were good 
once more. The girl was happy. She had nothing to 
fear from Captain Southiy. He made no demands 
upon her. When she saw him it was generally in 
company with ber brother. His declaration of love 
taight have been a dream, for any allusion that was 
made to it. After spending an evening with him, 
sometimes—sitting on the piazza, singing to Fair- 
fax’s flute—walking by the turbid river which the 
moonlight silvered—driving to the city, or riding on 
horseback on the wooded road which lay at the foot of 
the river bluffs—she would wonder, in the midnight 
quiet of ier chamber, if she had not dreamed that 
he had once said, pale with earnestness, “I love you, 
and you can’t escape me.” There was no sign of love 
in his manner now. It was free and easy—unembar- 
rassed by her presence. He came to the house often, 
but never alone. He planned excursions while the 
summer lasted, but left the place at her side to be 
filled by Fairfax or any other of his brother officers 
who found the situation agreeable. When Katy 
looked for him, she usually found him beside Colonel 
Clancy’s daughter, a pretty, arch, dimpled little fairy, 
whom everybody petted—Mignon they called her for 
Margaret. And yet he was not attentive enongh to 
Mignon Clancy to cause jealousy, if Katy loved him. 
If he rode with Mignon in the morning, he drove in 
the twilight with Rose Ashly, and danced all the 
evening with Hildreth Grant, who was a queen of 
beauty, one of Holmes “golden blondes.” Katy 
found that the most satisfactory way of considering 
Captain Southly, was not to think of him at all. She 
could come to no satisfactory conclusion as to his re- 
gard for her. Circumstances seemed to say that he 
had treated his love like a fever, and cured himself— 
when one day something happened which prevented 
her coming to this conclusion. 

There was to be a party at Major McNutt’s. Katy 
wanted fresh gloves. 

“ IT must have some gloves, mother,” she said, waltz- 
ing gayly about the room, animated by the prospect 


of adance. “The orderly will have to drive me to 
the city.” 
“ John is sick, my dear.” 


“Then I will take Fred and go on horseback. Let 
him saddle the horses after dinner.” 

“It’s not a customary thing to do, Katy, and I’m 
afraid the road is dangerous. There are so many 
reckless soldiers wandering about.” 

“Mother, in broad daylight there isn’t the least 
danger, I know.” 

“You'd better wait until morning, daughter; John 
may be better then.”’ 

But Katy did nothear. She was half way up stairs, 
going to her chamber to overlook laces and ribbons. 
The dance would be so nice—the first party of the 
season. 


CHAPTER III. 
Mrs. MAPLEs did not intend to consent to Katy’s 





will take me west—the best place for a man to regain 
a lost fortune.” 

* Can he do it?” 

“ He is nearly sure of it.” 

**And will you like it?” 

“ Better than anything else I can think of. It will 
be a great favor, Katy. Southly isa fine fellow. I'll 
not forget this in hix#.” 

Katy sat turning the rings on her white fingers, 
thoughtfully. 

“ How did he know of your bankruptcy, father? 
It is not public yet.” P 

“Cherrington is his uncle. He told him. Southly 
will do something for him, he told me.” 

“* Why does he offer this favor to you, father? We 
have no claim upon him.” 

“Simply because he is Fairfax’s friend—he laid 
stress upon that. It was done so frankly and freely 
that I couldn’t refuse to accept it if I wished to, 
Katy. What makes you look so grave, daughter?” 

‘I did not mean to look grave. Ofcourse Iam glad 
this has happened. It will be the best thing in the 
world for you. Out west we will begin anew.” 

But after Katy had gone back to her chamber a 
certain troubled look she had, even while speaking, 
was remembered by her father. It was in her face 
when she pressed it among the pillows in the dark- 
ness. 

“If he chooses to do it for Fairfax’s sake, it is noth- 
ing to me,” she answered. ‘‘ Why need I feel uneasy 
that we owe obligations to him?” 

Captain Southly went away and she did not see him 
again. She was not put to the test of thanking him 
for his proffered aid. Her brother soon wrote that he 
had arrived in Kansas, after spending a few days in 
Washington. 

It was at Christmas that the appointment came. 
Mr. Maples was brevetted to the rank of major, and 
posted at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Thither the 
family immediately journeyed, and were assigned 
quarters wherein they settled. 

Katy wondered if it were merely fatality that 
they were appointed to this place where Captain 
Southly was stationed. The fort with its large pa- 
rade ground like a park, its long ranges of commodi- 
ous houses, its band that struck up merry music at 
certain hours, its gallantly riding officers who lifted 
their caps in gay recognition as they passed the win- 





rang’ t, but before dinner she was called from 
the house tothe sick bed of a child, and Katy ordered 
the horses to be saddled, assigned one to the little 
negro boy employed in the family, and set off. 

The road led over the high, lonely prairie. Three 
miles distant was the city, busy and animated, with 
its crowds, rattle and confusion; but the way to it 
was through silence and unending space, it seemed to 
Katy, as she turned her head, while her horse leaped 
lightly on, and saw tc the right undulating lines of 
peaceful green, and to the left the same—the silent 
sky stretching its calm azure, unspecked, from east 
to west. Here and there was a belting of woodland, 
and a few camps dotted @ distant slope; but the scene 
was one of calmness and quiet—the suggestion of 
width, freedom and unspoiled nature. Its voice was 
in plea of purity and peace, and was like a grand in- 
spiration to Katy’s heart. The sight of an ambulance 
freighted with wounded men going to the hospital at 
the fort, struck her like a blow. It seemed an out- 
rage to nature and a wrong to life, that anywhere on 
God’s beautiful earth should be war. 

The ambulance was followed only by a horseman, 
galloping sedately on his way. A knot of soldiers, 
playing cards on a knoll by the roadside, uttered 
some rude ejaculations as she passed by, but she was 
not molested, and encountered no danger during the 
whole of the distance. Yet it was a little relief to 
her when she entered the precincts of the city—the 
open country was so sulitary, and the road had seemed 
80 long and deserted. 

She stopped at the door ofa shop, and the serving 
boy came to her side. She gave him the errand and 
he entered the shop. He had scarcely gone before 
she felt that her saddle was slipping. She knew in- 
stantly that the girth, somewhat worn, must be 


broken, and releasing her foot, sprang to the ground, 


but the saddle came with her. Fred came running 
out in alarm. 

“‘There’s no harm done, Fred, only the girth will 
have to be mended before I can go back. Do you 
know where to take it?” 

“ Yes, Miss Katy. There’s a saddle-maker just 
down here a piece.” 

“They may as well put ona new girth. 
here for you.” 

She entered the store and sat down while Fred rode 
away with the saddle. There she looked over goods, 
real the newspaper, and waited for two hours; still 


I'll wait 





dows, was picturesque and exceedingly pleasant. The 


Fred did not come. It was five o’cluck. She began 
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to grow anaes and impatient. She felt that it was 
dangerous to return to the fort after daylight. Half 
an hour more passed, still he dit not come. 

She was planning to stay in the city ell night ata 
hotel, or at the house of an acquaintance, when Fred 
rode up, and hurriedly dismounting, began saddling 
her horse. She went out. 

« Where have you been so long, Fred?” she asked, 
trying not to speak impatiently. 

“At the saddle-maker’s, Miss Katy, It was not my 
fault that I waited. The man took it into his shop 
and said he would do it directly, but some cavalry 
soldiers came up—one of them drunk, with his saddle 
all stove to pleces—and he waited on them first, I 
told him I was in a hurry, but he mace me wait, Miss 
Katy; I couldn’t help it.” 

One of the clerks came out to put Katy into the 
saddle, She gathered up her reins quickly, 

«We'll have to ride fast, Fred,” she said, and 
dashed out of the city. 

The sky was all aflame beyond the wide prairie 
lands. The air blew damp, the birds skimmed by 
with a twittering call, going to their rest. The road 
was dangerous; Katy knew that very well. Desper- 
ate murders and robberies were committed there 
after nightfall. She urged her horse on, her cheek 
suddenly paling. 

She began to think that she was wrong to have 
started for home as the west rapidly shifted its vivid 
tints to ashy purples. She could see that the twi- 
light was fast gathering. She turned her head. 

“ Ride closer, Fred. 

The boy did so readily, She glanced at him, and 
saw that he was afraid. 

“ What is the matter, Fred?” 

“There was a soldier found dead over by the bridge 
yonder, Miss Katy, only last night.” 

“ He was killed in a quarrel, I suppose, as they 
generally are. No one will molest us.” 

Yet the next moment she said: 

“ Ride faster, Fred.” 

Her listening ear had caught the distant tramping 
of hoofs, and the sound thrilled her heart with terror. 
But the noise died away. Still she kept her horse at 
a rapid gallop. Her cheeks burned with excitement 
as she flew onward, her eyes alert for every covert of 
fence or shrub. It was reported that highwaymen 
lay concealed along the road, waiting to attack un- 
protected carriage passengers or unarmed men, It 
was much to be mounted ona fleet horse; yet the 
girl trembled with terror. 

Suddenly she heard again the tramping of hoofs. 
There was no doubt now that there were troopers be- 
hind her, for she could hear their shouts and laugh- 
ter. She did not speak, though the boy uttered a 
frightened exclamation of ‘‘ Miss Katy!” She only 
urged her panting horse into swifter leaps, and silent- 
ly reckoned her distance. She was more than a mile 
from home, and her horse was tired. Her cheek 
gtew pale as snow in the darkness. 

The reckless cavalry men beat on their horses and 
dashed furiously forward. She dared not look back, 
but Fred panted: 

“There's two of them, Miss Katy!” 

That was better than she expected, but the men 


and clutch towards her bridle rein. Her horse swerved 
and eluded the grasp, and she was su dizzy and blind 
with her thick heart beats, that she was nearly 
thrown from her seat. The other trooper attempted 
to rein up his horse beside her, but the excited animal 
reared, plunged, and nearly threw him. He uttered 
an oath and the four horses dashed on for a few more 
rods, Then she saw the lights of the fort. They 
cheered her, though they were half a mile away. 
But her horse was gaining. She gave him the rein 
through sheer inability to hold him, fixed her eyes 
upon the growing lights, and steeled herself against 
the muttered threats behind her. 

Suddenly throngh the darkness she saw a horse- 
man sweeping towards her. Her first feeling was 
fear—her next joy. It was Captain Southly. He 
wheeled around to her side, revolverinhand, As the 
uniform of the officer flashed in the starlight, the 
troopers reined in their horses so suddenly that they 
were thrown back upon their haunches. 

“ Captain Southly, by G—” Katy heard them mut- 





ter, as she rode away from them. The next instant 
they dashed away across the country. 

Then her strength gave way. She tried to smile, to 
speak, but her lips would not move; her voice failed 
her. Her horse swerved, and she cuuld not guide 
him. She said so. 

After the first involuntary exclamation, Captain 
Southly had not spoken, She wondered at it until 
he took her bridle r-‘n in his hand, turning his face 
towards her fora moment. Thenshe saw that it was 
white and fixed. She saw that he was excited; she 
knew intuitively that he could not command his 
voice, and she knew that he loved her. He was too 
brave a soldier to grow pale at an encounter with two 
dranken troopers merely. The thought strengthened 
her like wine. She took the reins, louking into his 
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shouted and swore horribly. She was terribly afraid 
of them, though a desperate courage was rising in 
her soul. Her horse leapeda widegully. She set her 
teeth and wished for a pistol. The clashing troopers 
were close behind her. 

“ Hillo! stop a minute!” called one. 

“‘ Let’s see whether you're black or white!” shout- 

ed the other. 

“There’s no use; we'll catch you before you can 
get to the fort,” said the first, and she heard his 
i panting horse close behind her. A few leaps more of 

{ the flying horses, and he was at her side. He wasa 
" stalwart fellow. She saw him reach from his horse 
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garrison was large, and nearly all the officers were 
quartered with their families—pleasant ladies and 
pretty children, who made the society very like what 
it had been to Katy at the east. In short, she fell in 
love with garrison life, and was very happy. Her 
father was better, her mother cheerful, her brother 
regained, and the prospects of the family were good 
once more. The girl was happy. She had nothing to 
fear from Captain Southly. He made no demands 
upon her. When she saw him it was generally in 
company with her brother. His deciaration of love 
might have been a dream, for any allusion that was 
made to it. After ding an ing with him, 
sometimes—sitting on the piazza, singing to Fair- 
fax’s flute—walking by the turbid river which the 
moonlight silvered—driving to the city, or riding on 
horseback on the wooded road which lay at the foot of 
the river bluffs—she would wonder, in the midnight 
quiet of her chamber, if she had not dreamed that 
he had once said, pale with earnestness, “I love you, 
and you can’t escape me.” There was no sign of love 
in his manner now. It was free and easy—unembar- 
rassed by her preseuce. He came to the house often, 
but never alone. He planned excursions while the 
summer lasted, but left the place at her side to be 
filled by Fairfax or any other of his brother officers 
who found the situation agreeable. When Katy 
looked for him, she usually found him beside Colonel 
Clancy’s daughter, a pretty, arch, dimpled little fairy, 
whom everybody petted—Mignon they called her for 
Margaret. And yet he was not attentive enongh to 
Mignon Clancy to cause jealousy, if Katy loved him. 
If he rode with Mignon in the morning, he drove in 
the twilight with Rose Ashly, and danced all the 
evening with Hildreth Grant, who was a queen of 
beauty, one of Holmes “ golden blondes.” Katy 
found that the most satisfactory way of considering 
Captain Southly, was not to think of him at all. She 
could come to no satisfactory conclusion as to his re- 
gard for her. Circumstances seemed to say that he 
had treated his love like a fever, and cured himself— 
when one day something happened whieh prevented 
her coming to this conclusion. 

There was to be a party at Major McNutt’s. Katy 
wanted fresh gloves. 

“I must have some gloves, mother,” she said, waltz- 
ing gayly about the room, animated by the _ prospect 





of adance. “The orderly will have to drive me to 
the city.” 
“ John is sick, my dear.” 


“Then I will take Fred and go on horseback. Let 
him saddle the horses after dinner.” 

** It’s not a customary thing to do, Katy, and I’m 
afraid the road is dangerous. There are so many 
reckless soldiers wandering about.” 

“Mother, in broad daylight there isn’t the least 
danger, I know.” 

“You'd better wait until morning, daughter; John 
may be better then.” 

But Katy did nothear. She was half way upstairs, 
going to her chamber to overlook laces and ribbons. 
The dance would be so nice—the first party of the 
season. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. MAPLEs did not intend to consent to Katy’s 
arrangement, but before dinner she was called from 
the house to the sick bed of a child, and Katy ordered 
the horses to be saddled, assigned one to the little 
negro boy employed in the family, and set off. 

The road led over the high, lonely prairie. Three 
miles distant was the city, busy and animated, with 
its crowds, rattle and confusion; but the way to it 
was through silence and unending space, it seemed to 
Katy, as she turned her head, while her horse leaped 
lightly on, and saw to the right undulating lines of 
peaceful green, and to the left the same—the silent 
sky stretching its calm azure, unspecked, from east 
to west. Here and there was a belting of woodland, 
and afew camps dotted a distant slope; but the scene 
was one of calmness and quiet—the suggestion of 
width, freedom and unspoiled nature. Its voice was 
in plea of purity and peace, and was like a grand in- 
spiration to Katy’s heart. The sight of an ambulance 
freighted with wounded men going to the hospital at 
the fort, struck her like a blow. It seemed an out- 
rage to nature and a wrong to life, that anywhere on 
God’s beautiful earth should be war. 

The ambulance was followed only by a horseman, 
galloping sedately on his way. A knot of soldiers, 
playing cards on a knoll by the roadside, uttered 
some rude ejaculations as she passed by, but she was 
not molested, and tered no danger during the 
whole of the distance. Yet it was a little relief to 
her when she entered the precincts of the city—the 
open country was so solitary, and the road had seemed 
so long and deserted. 

She stopped at the door ofa shop, and the serving 
boy came to her side. She gave him the errand and 
he entered the shop. He had scarcely gone before 
she felt that her saddle was slipping. She knew in- 
stantly that the girth, somewhat worn, must be 





but the saddle came with her. 
out in alarm. 

“There’s no harm done, Fred, only the girth will 
have to be mended before I can go back. Do you 
know where to take it?” s 

* Yes, Miss Katy. 
down here a piece.” 

“They may as well put ona new girth. I'll wait 
here for you.” 

She entered the store and sat down while Fred rode 
away with the saddle. There she looked over goods, 
real the newspaper, and waited for two hours; still 


Fred came running 


There’s a saddle-maker just 
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to grow alarmed and impatient. She felt that it was 
dangerous to return to the fort after daylight. Half 
an hour more passed, still he did not come. 

She was planning to stay in the city all night ata 
hotel, or at the house of an acquaintance, when Fred 
rode up, and hurriedly dismounting, began saddling 
her horse. She went out. 

« Where have you been so long, Fred?” she asked, 
trying not to speak impatiently. 

“At the saddle-maker’s, Miss Katy. It was not my 
fault that I waited. The man took it into his shop 
and said he would do it directly, but some cavalry 
soldiers came up—one of them drunk, with his saddle 
all stove to pieces—and he waited on them first. I 
told him I was in a hurry, but he mace me wait, Miss 
Katy; 1 couldn’t help it.” 

One of the clerks came out to put Katy into the 
saddle. She gathered up her reins quickly. 


«We'll have to ride fast, Fred,” she said, and 
dashed out of the city. 

The sky was all aflame beyond the wide prairie 
lands. The air blew damp, the birds skimmed by 
with a twittering call, going to their rest. The road 
was dangerous; Katy knew that very well. Desper- 
ate murders and robberies were committed there 
after nightfall. She urged her horse on, her cheek 
suddenly paling. 

She began to think that she was wrong to have 
started for home as the west rapidly shifted its vivid 
tints to ashy purples. She could see that the twi- 
light was fast gathering. She turned her head. 

* Ride closer, Fred. 

The boy did so readily. She glanced at him, and 
saw that he was afraid. 

“ What is the matter, Fred?” 

“There was a soldier found dead over by the bridge 
yonder, Miss Katy, only last night.” 

“ He was killed in a quarrel, I suppose, as they 
generally are. No one will molest us.” 

Yet the next moment she said: 

“ Ride faster, Fred.” 

Her listening ear had caught the distant tramping 
‘of hoofs, and the sound thrilled her heart with terror. 
But the noise died away. Still she kept her horse at 
arapid gallop. Her cheeks burned with excitement 
as she flew onward, her eyes alert for every covert of 
fence or shrub. It was reported that highwaymen 
lay concealed along the road, waiting to attack un- 
protected carriage passengers or unarmed men. It 
was much to be mounted ona fleet horse; yet the 
girl trembled with terror. 

Suddenly she heard again the tramrping of hoofs. 
There was no doubt now that there were troopers be- 
hind her, for she could hear their shouts and laugh- 
ter. She did not speak, though the boy uttered a 
frightened exclamation of ‘‘ Miss Katy!” She only 
urged her panting horse into swifter leaps, and silent- 
ly reckoned her distance. She was more than a mile 
from home, and her horse was tired. Her cheek 
grew pale as snow in the darkness. 

The reckless cavalry men beat on their horses and 
dashed furiously forward. She dared not look back, 
but Fred panted: 

“ There’s two of them, Miss Katy!” 

That was better than she expected, but the men 
shouted and swore horribly. She was terribly afraid 
of them, though a desperate courage was rising in 
her soul. Her horse leapeda wide gully. She set her 
teeth and wished for a pistol. The clashing troopers 
were close behind her. 

“ Hillo! stop a minute!” called one. 

“ Let’s see whether you're black or white!” shout- 
ed the other. 

“ There’s no use; we'll catch you before you can 
get to the fort,” said the first, and she heard his 
panting horse close behind her. A few leaps more of 
the flying horses, and he was at her side. He wasa 
stalwart fellow. She saw him reach from his horse 
and clutch towards her bridle rein. Her horse swerved 
and eluded the grasp, and she was so dizzy and blind 
with her thick heart beats, that she was nearly 
thrown from her seat. The other trooper attempted 
to rein up his horse beside her, but the excited animal 

reared, plunged, and nearly threw him. He uttered 
an oath and the four horses dashed on for a few more 
rods. Then she saw the lights of the fort. They 
cheered her, though they were half a mile away. 
But her horse was gaining. She gave him the rein 
through sheer inability to hold him, fixed her eyes 
upon the growing lights, and steeled herself against 
the muttered threats behind her. 

Suddenly throngh the darkness she saw a horse- 
man sweeping towards her. Her first feeling was 
fear—her next joy. It was Captain Southly. He 
wheeled around to her side, revolverinhand. As the 
uniform of the officer flashed in the starlight, the 
troopers reined in their horses so suddenly that they 
were thrown back upon their haunches. 

“Captain Southly, by G—” Katy heard them mut- 
ter, as she rode away from them. The next instant 
they dashed away across the country. 

Then her strength gave way. She tried to smile, to 


white and fixed. She saw that he was excited; she 
knew intuitively that he could not command his 
voice, and she knew that he loved her. He was too 
brave a soldier to grow pale at an encounter with two 
dranken troopers merely. The thought strengthened 
her like wine. She took the reins, looking into his 


“Thank you.” 

“Can you guide him?” 

“ Yes.” 

They rode silently into the fort. Katy Maples was 
never calmer in her life than as she looked at the ris- 
ing moon ‘then, reading her heart. She loved the 
man beside her. Not because he had rescued her 
from danger, not because she had felt the need of 
him, but simply that love begets love. He might have 
saved her from a thousand deaths—he might have 
pleaded his suit for years, and it might not have 
availed tostir her heart by asingle pulse. But during 
that instant that he lad struggled to command him- 
self, she had felt his love—that wasenough. She re- 
cognized and accepted him in that instant, and the 
work was done. 

He took her off her horse. She stood beside him, 
disregarding his eye fixed upon her. She looked at 
the tired horse hanging his head, wet with perspi- 
ration. 

“ Poor Prince!” she said, stroking the shining neck 
of the beautiful animal. 

“TI love you, Katy,” said Captain Southly. She 
knew how it was—the words would be said. For a 
moment she held her face away. Then she turned, 
put both her hands in his, and Jooked up at him calm- 
ly, and Captain Southly’s wooing was done. 
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GENERAL LACHLAN MCINTOSH, 
AN officer of the American Revolution, was born at 
Borlam, near Inverness, Scotland, in 1727. His 
father emigrated to this country with General Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of Georgia, in 1736. He left two 
sons, William, and Lachlan, the subject of this sketch, 
at that time about fifleen years ofage. In1745, Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe was called to Scotland to assist in 
another rebellion. Just as he was about to sail, the 
two young MclIntoshes were discovered on board a 
vessel in the fleet. They had resolved to aid in strik- 
ing one blow more for Scotland and their native 
land, but General Oglethorpe, who had always been 
their friend, and, since their father’s death, their 
patron, prevailed upon them to abandon the attempt 
and return again to their home. 
Soon atter the departure of General Oglethorpe, 
Lachlan McIntosh went to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Here he formed the acquaintance of Henry 
Laurens, at that time a successful merchant in 
Charleston, and entered his counting-house and be- 
came an inmate of his family. But the taste he had 
acquired for a military life, caused a repugnance for 
the inactive pursuits of a merchant, and he once 
more returned to his home in Georgia, married, and 
engaged iv the employment of a land surveyor. On 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary war he be- 
came a leader.in the approaching contest, and on the 
organization ofthe revolutionary government he was 
appointed colonel of a regiment raised for the de- 
fence of the country. 

In August, 1774, the patriots of Georgia had met 
and resolved “that the act of Parliament fur ‘block- 
ading the port and harbor of Boston, and the act for 
abolishing the charter of Massachusetts Bay tends ta 
the subversion of American rights.” A committee 
was appointed to receive subscriptions for the suffer- 
ing poor of Boston. The parish of St. John was 
unanimous and remarkably spirited in furnishing 
supplies for their oppressed brethren; and of the five 
hundred and seventy-nine barrels of rice contributed 
by the Province of Georgia for the suffering Bos- 
tonians, two hundred barrels came from this parish. 
They also resolved ‘‘to exert themselves to the ut- 
most, to make every sacrifice that men impressed 
with the strongest sense of their rights and liberties, 
and warm, with the most benevolent feelings for 
their oppressed brethren, can make, to stand firmly 
or fall gloriously, in the common cause.” 

In January, 1775, Mr. McIntosh’s name appeared 
at the head of alist of the inhabitants of St. An- 
drew’s Parish, at which a series of resolutions were 
passed, embodying with great force and earnestness 
the views of the treeholders of that parish. The first 
resolution was an expression of their approbation of 
“the unparalleled moderation, the decent, but firm 
and manly conduct of the loyal and brave people of 
Boston and Massachusetts Bay, to preserve their 
liberty.” 

Mr. McIntosh was a member of the Provincial 
Congress, which met at Savannah, in 1775. The fol- 
lowing were the delegates from his parish. Lachlan 
McIntosh, William McIntosh, Roderick McIntosh, 
George McIntosh, John McIntosh, Jonathan Coch- 
ran, William Jones, Peter Tarlin, George Thread- 
craft, John Wesent, John Witherspoon, Allen Stuart 
and Raymond Demere. 

On the 7thof January, 1776, a battalion of con- 
tinental troops was raised, by order of the Continen- 
tal Congress—they were organized by the appoint- 
ment of the following officers.—Lachlan McIntosh, 
colonel; Samuel Elbert, lieutenant colonel; and 
Joseph Habersham, major. 

Colonel McIntosh distinguished himself in several 
engagements with the enemy and at the defence of 
Savannah. On the 16th of September, 1776, Congress 
promoted him to the rank of brigadier general. In 
May, 1777, in consequence of the disappointment of 
his competitor Button Gwinnett, who had offered 
himself as a candidate for the office of brigadier gen- 
eral, a controversy arose between them, which re- 














speak, but her lips would not move; her voice failed 
her. Her horse swerved, and she cuuld not guide 
him. She said so. 

After the first involuntary exclamation, Captain 
Southly had not spoken. She wondered at it until 
he took her bridle rein in his hand, turning his face 
towards her fora moment. Thenshe saw that it was 
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took place, in which both were wounded at the first 
fire; General McIntosh recovered, but Mr. Gwinnett, 
after lingering twelve days, expired on the 19th of 
May, 1777. 

Soon after General McIntosh was, at the recom- 
mendation of General Washington, appointed by 
Congress to the command of the western army, and 
stationed at Pittsburg. At the siege of Savannah in 
September, 1779, General McIntosh was in command 
of the.continental troops of Georgia. The siege was 
kept up until the 9th of October, when the combined 
forces of the French and Americans attacked the 
enemy with great gallantry, but nothing human 
could stand before the terrible cannonade from the 
British lines, With the exception of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, no battle of the Revolution was more 
sanguinary or destructive. Major General Lincolu, 
immediately after the battle retreated, and on the 
19th of October repaired to Charleston, South 
Carolina, After rendering valuable aid in his posi- 
tion in the southern army, he was made a prisoner 
at the capitulation of General Lincoln, at Charleston, 
in May, 1780. 

On his release, General McIntosh retired to Vir- 
ginia, where he remained until the close of the war, 
when he returned once more to his estate in Georgia 
to find it wasted and his property destroyed. In 
1784, he was elected a member of the old Congress. 
In 1785, he was appointed by Congress one of the 
commissioners to effect a treaty with the Cherokee 
and Choctaw Indians, which was effected on the 28th 
of November, 1785. 

In 1787, he was appointed a commissioner on the 
part of Georgia, with John Houston and John 
Habersham, to settle the dispute of the boundary 
line between Georgia and South Carolina; on the 
part of South Carolina, the commissioners were 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Andrew Pickens, and 
Pierce Butler. Thedispute was amicably settled, and 
the treaty ratified by Congress, on the 9th of August, 
1787, and by the legislature of Georgia in February, 
1788. From this period General McIntosh resided in 





Georgia. He died in Savannah on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1806, in the 79th year of his age. 
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“THE WORST BOY IN THE CITY.” 





BY JAMES DABNEY. 


, 


OLD JUDGE LANDOR was for many years the head 
of the police court in one of our eastern cities—it 
matters not which. He was a firm, rigid man in the 
discharge of his duty, and most persons thought 
him stern and harsh. This was a wrong impression, 
however. 

The triminal code of many of our Eastern States 
still retains the stern features given to it by the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and while it may have suited our land 
in its infancy, is now, in many respects, unnatural 
and cruel. It often happens from this fact, that a 
judge who conscientiously executes his duty accord- 
ing to the statutes by which he must be guided, 
suffers in the popular estimation, as unnecessarily 
severe and harsh. Now this feeling on the part of 
the people is both praiseworthy and just, but it is 
applied to the wrong object. It should be directed 
towards the law, and not the officer, and should 
result, not in the unpopularity of the judge, but in an 
amelioration of the statute. 

This was precisely the case with Judge Landor. 
He faithfully performed his duty to the letter, and if 
he erred at all, it was on the side of leniency, for a 
kinder heart never beat ina human bosom than in 
his own. 

But even if he were harsh and severe, there was 
one act in his life that atoned for every fault, and 
that one 1 shall now proceed to relate. 

One morning, as the police court was about closing 
its sittings, a policeman came in, bringing with him 
a lad of about thirteen. He was ragged and dirty, 
and had no hat nor shoes. 

‘Well, Dawson,” said the judge, ‘‘ what have you 
there?” 

‘Please your honor,” replied the policeman, “ it’s 
a regular young vagabond.” 

“Indeed,” said the judge, looking at the lad. 
** He’s very young.” 

“Yes sir, but he’s the worst boy in town. Wecan’t 
do nothin’ with him. He’s given us a power of 
trouble, and as I was lucky enough to catch him 
stealing a loaf of bread, I thought I’d bring here right 
away. I hope your honor ’ll send him on.” 

‘““What is your name, my lad?” said the judge, 
turning to the boy. 

“ Tom,” replied the boy, sullenly. 

“Tom what?” 

“Tom Davis.” 

«What made you take that bread, Tom Davis?” 

** Cause I was hungry.” 

“ How long had it been since you had eaten any- 
thing?” 

*‘More’n two days,” said the boy. 

“ Did you ever try to get work?” asked the judge. 

“Nobody ’ud have me,” replied the boy. ‘ They 
said I wasa young thief, and they cursed me and 
drove me away.” 

** It’s lucky for ’em they did,” said the policeman, 
eyeing the boy sternly. 

Judge Landor gazed searchingly at the boy. The 
Jad’s eyes were cast down, and a tear was stealing 
down his cheek. 

“That can’t be a bad boy at heart,” thought the 
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this boy aside until I finisi these cases. When the 
court room is closed, bring him to me, and I will dis- 
pose of him.” 

The policeman took the boy to one side of the room, 
and sat waiting until the judge was ready for him. 
In about an hour the courtroom was cleared, and 
then the boy was called up again. 

“Tom Davis,” said the judge, ‘‘do you know what 
my duty is in your case?” 

“What?” asked the boy, listlesely. 

“It isto send you on for trial before the superior 
court. I don’t want to do this, for I don’t think you 
are a bad boy at heart.” 

“Why, your honor,” said the policeman, “I can 
swear he's the worst boy in the city.” 

“‘ Never mind, Dawson,” remarked the judge, “I'll 
do what is right.” 

The boy was gazing at him in mute wonder, the 
sullen look in his face gradually giving place to an 
exp ry of ti hi g a 

‘Now, Tom,” continued the judge, “I want to 

ask you some questions, and I want you to tell me 

nothing but the truth. Is your father or your moth- 

er living?” 

‘*Both on ’em,” replied the boy. 

“ Do you live with them?” 

“No. They beat me and drove me away, and 

said if I ever come back there they'd kill me.” 

‘* Did they learn you to steal?” 

“e Yes.” 

“Then why did they drive you away?” 

“ *Cause I wasn’t sharp, and got caught too often.” 

‘Can you read, Tom?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Where did you learn?” 

“T learned myself out of a book.” 

“Where did you get the book?” 

The boy hung his head. 

“Speak frankly,” continued the judge. 

“ T stole it.” 

“Did you steal it because you wanted to learn to 

read?” 

‘Yes. LIasked a man to give me one, and let me 

learn how, but he called me a fool, and said I wasn’t 
worth a book.” 

“ Dawson,” said the judge, ‘‘do you think this boy 

speaks the truth?” ; 

“] think he does, your honor,” was the reply. 

“‘ Well, then, Dawson, my duty under the law is 
to send this boy on for trial for petty larceny; but I 

don’t want to do it. Suppose you were in my place 
and had such cause as you now know I have to 
think this poor lad more unfortunate than guilty, 
what would you do, Dawson?” 

The policeman stood fumbling with his hat, and 
replied, after a moment’s hesitation : 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Would you send him on for trial, where he is 
sure to be sent among the vile and wicked who fill 
up our jail? Would you place this heavy weight 
upon him to crush him down lower into sin?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” repeated the policeman, whose 
ideas of justice and humanity were struggling hard 
tor the mastery. 

“If this lad were your boy, Dawson,” continued 
Judge Landor, ‘“‘ would you wish me to inflict the 
penalty of the law upon him, or. to stretch out a 
hand to him, and try to make him a good and useful 
man? Depend upon it, he’s a goud boy at heart.” 

The judge had touched a tender place in the po- 
liceman’s heart. He had just lost his son, a lad of 
about the same age, and he felt the full force of all 
he had heard. 

**1’d say save him, sir,” he answered, firmly. 

“T thought so,” said the judge, with a smile; 
“‘andI mean to do it, though I shall have to trans- 
cend my powers somewhat in order to do so. You 
may leave him with me, Dawson, and say nothing 
about this matter until we find how it turns out.” 


‘I’m sorry I arrested him,” said the policeman. 

“Tm glad of it,” said the judge. ‘ You did your 
duty, and more, too, for I think you will be the 
means of saving a human soul.” 

The judge took Tom Davis with him, and had him 
washed clean and provided with a comfortable suit 
of cluthes. In the afternoon he carried him a few 
miles into the country, tov a house of a bachelor 
friend. He told the lad’s story, and asked his friend 
if he would help him tomake amanofhim? , 

“He wants kindness, Jerry,” he said, “and I 
know youare the maz to befriend him.” 

Uncle Jerry, as he was called by the children 
round about, had a great heart, and readily prom- 
ised the judge to do all he could for the lad, and it 
was finally agreed that they should bear his ex- 
penses between them. Then the judge departed, 
leaving Tom with Uncle Jerry. 

A wonderful change came over the lad from the 
first. He was, as the judge had declared, a good boy 
at heart, and only needed kindness and sympathy 
to develop his better qualities. He lewred rapidly, 
and became one of the best boys in the neighbor- 
hood. His gratitude to the judge and Unele Jerry 
was unbounded, and he strove hard to please them in 
everything. At last, by their assistance, he entered 
college. His career there was marked and brilliant, 
and in a few years he wss graduated with the high- 
est honors. 

He chose law for his profession, and rose rapidly. 
When he was twenty-six years old he entered public 
life, and achieved a high distinetion. 

Judge Landor, and Uncle Jerry are both dead, but 
Thomas Davis is still living, and those who visit the 
national capital this winter, will listen with delight 
to the eloquence with which he sways the Congres- 
sional halls. 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 

A writer in “Once A Week ” tells us some inter- 
esting facts concerning pfecious stones, and from his 
article we cull the following: 

All precious stones depend to a very great degree 
upon their color for their value, the same stone being 
frequently known by different names, according to 
its color. Thus the ruby, sapphire, and oriental 
topaz are composed identically of the same materials ; 
the red sapphire is a ruby, the blue ruby a sapphire, 
the yellow ruby a topaz. Thusthey are all termed 
Corundums, an Indian name. The ruby is very 
precious, and the topaz of very inferior value. Fre- 
quently the faintest {flush of color will give a value 
to the diamond greater than that which attaches to 
it when pure, thus showing the value of skillful 
adulteration. An instance is given in which a dia- 
mond, the worth of which uncolored would have been 
about one hundred and ten dollars, was lately sold 
for fifteen hundred dollars, in consequence of pos- 
sessing a vivid green tint. 

From the earliest times great value has been at- 
tached to precious stones, and they have been treas- 
ured with the greatest care, and are constantly 
reserved as a means of resource in times of trouble. 
Though they may sometimes decrease in value 
through the large number thrown into the market, 
they are always sure to command a ready sale. The 
diamond is perhaps the most constant in its com- 
mercial value, and is more largely invested in than 
any other jewel. It is not, however, as is generally 
supposed, the most precious—that distinction being 
reserved to the ruby. By this we mean the large 
ruby, which is as scarce as small rubies are common. 
A large ruby of four carats is worth in England from 
two thousand to twenty-two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, which is more than double the value of a dia- 
mond of the same weight. On the other hand, a ruby 
of one carat is worth less than a diamond of the 
same weight. One of the largest rubies in Europe is 
a French crown jewel, once adorning the order of the 
Golden Fleece. The king of Burmah, one of 
whose titles is ‘Lord of the Rubies,” is said to 
have one in his possession of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg. In that country they are a royal monopoly, 
and none of any value are allowed by law to leave 
the kingdom. The finding of a fine ruby is made 
a state event, and a procession of grandees, with 
soldiers and elephants are sent out to meet it. The 
color varies from pale rose to deep red, but the tint 
that is most highly prized is that of the pigeon’s 
blood. 

The diamond is by far the greatest favorite among 
the precious stones. It is, as we all know, pure car- 
bon crystallized, and is the hardest known substance. 
It is not always colorless, but is sometimes yellow, 
red, pink, brown, green, black, and opalescent; the 
admixture of color depending in some cases upon a 
metallic oxide. Newton, from its great power in re- 
fracting and dispersing light when compared with 
glass, came to the conclusion that it was combustible ; 
a scientitic forecast which Lavoisier verified by 
burning it in oxygen, and obtaining as a result car- 
bonic acid. Although the chemical analysis of the 
gem is perfect, no.one has yet succeeded in construct- 
ing it artificially, or indeed any of the precious gems, 
except the ruby, small specimens of which have been 
manufactured at great expense. 

The larger diamonds, from their great value, have 
all some extraordinary history, Asa rule, like the 
stormy petrel, their appearance in the market in 
numbers is an indication of a storm. Their porta- 
bility makes them the companion of royal fugitives, 
and more than one brilliant of value has witnessed 
bloody and tragical scenes. The Koh-i-Noor, for in- 
stance, has changed hands in many of the convul- 
sions that occurred in India before the advent of the 
English. It was seized at the conquest of Delhi by 
Alaed Din, and subsequently came into the posses- 
sion of the Suitan Baber, the Great Mogul, in 1526; 
it continued in the possession of this line of princes 
until Aurungzebe entrusted it to a European to reset 
it. This he did, but so unskillfully that it was re- 
duced from 793 carats to 186 carats—the size, in fact, 
it appeared in the great exhibition of 1851. The em- 
peror refused to pay the workman for the destruc- 


Aurungzebe, as Indian emperors went, that he did 
not take off his head at once. It afterwards fell into 
the hands of the great conqueror Nadir Shah, was 
passed on in his line, and finally passed into the 
possession of the English at the capture of Lahore, 
and was presented to Queen Victoria by the troops. 
There it is likely to remain as a crown jewel. The 
Cumberland diamond, of the value of £10,000, was 
presented to the Duke of Cumberland by the city of 
London after he had rescued the burghers feom the 
Stuart dynasty at Culloden. We tancy the city would 
have kept their money had they foreseen that it 
would ultimately pass to the treasury of the king of 
Hanover. The Orlotf diamond, set in the sceptre of 
the czar of Russia, weighs 194 1-4 carats, and pos- 
sesses a most romantic history. It is said to have 
formed one of the eyes of an idol in a Brahmin tem- 
ple, and to have been set in the peacock throne of 
Nadir Shah. It was stolen by a Frenchman, and 
ultimately fell into the possession of the Empress’ 
Catherine II. The Regent, or Pitt diamond, was so 
called from having been purchased by the Duke of 
Orleans, Regent of France, of Pitt, the Governor of 
Fort St. George. Scandal said that the governor 
stole it. It is certain, however, that it was purloined 
from the Garde Meuble in 1792, but was restored in a 
very mysterious manner. It was afterwards set in 
the pommel of the sword of the Emperor Napoleon I. 
The Florentine diamond, now in the possession of 
the Emperor of Austria, is said to have been one of 
three lost at ‘the battle of Granson by Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy. It was found by a Swiss 
soldier, and sold by him for one florin. It afterwards 
came into the possession of Pope Julius II., who 
presented it to the Emperor of Austria. The Sancy 
diamond’s history is still more curious. It was ac- 
tually taken from the body of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and found its way in 1489 to Baron de Sancy, who 
sent itas a present tothe king of Portugal. The 
servant by whom it was being conveyed was attacked 
by robbers, when he swallowed the stone, and after 
his death it was found in his body. James the Se- 
cond, afterwards possessed it, and he sold it to Louis 
XIV. It disappeared in the French Revolution, but 
turned up again, which the renowned blue diamond, 
by-the-by, never did, and was purchased by Napo- 
leon I., who again sold it to Prince Demidoff. 


A GHOST STORY. , 

The Western papers are busily engaged discussing 
a ghost story, which is supported by the sworn affi- 
davits of several respectable citizens of Grand Trav- 
erse, Michigan. We give it as it comes to us, only 
remarking that if our readers can make up their 
minds to believe it, they must be credulous indeed. 
It seems that a spiritual mediumess, at Grand Tray- 
erse, was the wife of a man who stubbornly refused 
to believe in the doctrine. On her deathbed she as- 
sured him of the truth of her belief, and declared 
that she would come back to him in the body at his 
death, to convince him of it. Several weeks after her 
decease, he was taken sick, and there were numerous 
spiritual manifestations, which continued until he 
died. Just before his death, which occurred at mid- 
night, heavy and irregular footsteps were heard in 
the hall. The door was burst open, and the loath- 
some remains of a human body, reeking with pu- 
trescence, stalked into the room, and, ina muffled 
voice, reminded the dying man of her promise, and, 
ashe died, fell, a loathsome mass, upon the floor. 
The wife’s grave was immediately examined, and 
found to be empty. This story has created an im- 
mense excitement in the neighBorhood, and the house 
where the affair is said to have occurred has been 
burned by the friends of the family. 

The strangest part of the whole story is, to our 
mind, that the ghost, having the power to leave its 
grave, should not have the decency to go back again. 








A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 

Since Hannibal led his veteran legions over the 
Alps, their passage, save by means of the ordinary 
nuisance with which travellers are forced to put up, 
has been regarded as a wonderful achievement. Still 
more wonderful is the new method which is svon to 
convey tourists across them. The French are about 
to commence a railroad over Mount Cenis. The line 
will be Jaid next spring, and they expect that in less 
than fourteen months there will be an unbroken rail- 
way communication between France and Italy. The 
time so saved will be three hours in forty-seven miles, 
between Susa and St. Michel. The most serious diffi- 
culty presented by the service, will arise from the 
higher parts of the mountain; but there is reason to 
expect that means devised by the company for keep- 
ing the line clear will suftice to insure uninterrupted 
travelling. 


THE CREOLES. 

The term Creole ig a corruption of the Spanish 
Criollo, which signifies one born in America or the 
West Indies, of European ancestors. An erroneous 
idea prevails in some portions of the United States, 
that a Creole must have in his veins admixture, 
greater or less, of negro biood. This, so far from be- 
ing true, is entirely wrong. In the fur South, and in 
Cuba, the term is applied only to those who are of 
French or Spanish descent, and it is the proudest 
boast of these people that they are Creoles. In the 
British West Indies, the term is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all colors, and the native blacks are called 
Creole (or West Indian) negroes, to distinguish them 








tion of his jewel, and we think it speaks well for 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“THE CRISIS OF A LIFE,” by Miss Amanda M. 
Hale. 

“THE YOUNG SCAPEGRACE,” by Miss Camilla 
Willian. 

“My LovE Story,” by Evelyn Somers, 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” by George Ban- 
croft Griffith. 

‘* BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“THE WEHRWOLF, an Historical Tragedy,” by 
James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“THE Lost Locket,” a story for our Young 
Folks, by Barbara Broome, concluded. 

“THE FORCE OF ASSOCIATION,” by Mrs. R. B. 
Edson. 

“OUT OF THE SEA: or, The Mystery of Trenholme 
House,” by Clara Augusta, 

“THE OLD LADY’s STORY,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“Youne Fouks’ Cius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“By THE Door,” by Lucille Howard. 

‘€ MOONBEAMS ON THE SNOW,” by Edwin E. Raze. 

“ THE OLD SLEIGH,” by George Jay Varney. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 

A gossiping letter from Paris, in speaking of pre- 
vailing fashions, says that very narrow as well as 
broad bands of fur will be worn as dress trimmings, 
and they will be found very effective on velvet, satin 
and rich silks, which are the only materials appro- 
priate to such costly additions. The narrow bands 
are arranged round the skirt in sets of three or five 
rows, and occasionally the bands run lengthways, 
one row being placed up every breadth of the skirt. 
When there is a basque to the bodice it likewise is 
edged round with fur, bands being added down the 
front and round the top and bottom of the sleeve. 
Some dressmakers have made the experiment of fur 
waistbands, but they are a failure, as they thicken 
the waist, and have a very clumsy effect. Colored 
cloth muffs ornamented with fur are also worn; blue 
cloth with bands of vision, for instance, are charming 
for demi-toilette. The small empire bonnets are like- 
wise occasionally edged with the narrowest of fur 
bands. Square pelerines, made of either scarlet, vio- 
let or white satin, and trimmed with either swans- 
down or grebe, although no longer novelties, are still 
very popular. In order to vary these pelerines, dress- 
makers have lately introduced straight jackets made 
of quilted satin, and edged with swansdown. As 
they have pockets, they resemble somewhat the sailor 
jackets, which were so popular during the summer. 
As dressy in-door jackets, they are most becoming; 
and for the theatre or opera will be found most com- 
fortable as well as stylish. Senorita jackets, made of 
either sky-blue or violet velvet, are also to be seen at 
the theatre. 








Rew Publications. 


HERMAN: OR, YouNG KyiGHTHOOD. By E. Foxton. 
2 vols., abont 490 pages each. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington st., Boston. 


This work was published some years ago in the 
columns of “‘ The National Era,” in Washington city, 
and succeeded in creating a sensation unequalled by 
any work of fiction of its day. It is powerfully writ- 
ten, and we predict for it a brilliant success. For 
sale by the publishers. 

THE Boston ALMANAC AND GripE FOR 1866. II- 


lustrated. 279 pp. Published by George Coolidge, 
3 Milk street, Boston. 


A neat and tasteful pocket size edition of this popu- 
lar annual. It is illustrated by a map of the city, 
and a number of local views, and is a very interesting 
little book. 

EMPLOYING SERVANTS.—A traveller relating his 
experiences in the East Indies, alluded to the great 
number of servants employed by gentlemen ‘in that 
country. ‘To take care of my pipe.” said he, “I 
had four servants.”—“Is it possible?”—‘‘ Yes; it 
was the duty of the first to bring me the pipe; the 
second filled it; the third lighted it.”— And what 
did the fourth do?”—“ The fourth smoked it—I never 
could bear tobacco myself.” 





HARDY FISHERMEN.—Provincetown has 500 men 
employed in the whale fishery, 1260 in the cod and 
mackerel fisheries, 100 in lobster fishing, and 130 in 
freighting, making a total of nearly 2000 seafaring 
men. All the above branches of business have been 
very profitable for several years past, and Province- 
town is becoming wealthy. 








RIVALRY.—A month or two ago there was a fierce 
competition between two rival steamboat lines on 
the James River. They put their prices so low to 
ruin each other that both were destroyed, and now a 
third party has come in and enjoys quiet possession 
of all the profitable business on the river. 





NATIONAL STABILITY.—The Mexicans are a fickle 
people. In the last forty years they have had thirty- 
seven different forms of government, including thirty- 
two republics, with seventy-five presidents, and in 
that time have had over two hundred revolutions. 





CHICKEN DISEASE.—A strange disease has broken 
out among the poultry in Ohio. The chicken’s comb 
and gills turn black, it gapes, sneezes, and falls dead 





from those brought from Africa by the slavers. 


THE MAGI. 


The Magi were the priestly caste of the ancient 
Persians. It has generally been supposed that they 
were a Medean race, and that the revolution which 
gave them their supremacy was a Medean outbreak. 
It is, however, believed by some that Magism was the 
old Scythic religion, which maintained itselfin Per- 
sia after the Aryan conquest, and grew in power and 
influence in the face of the opposition of the court 
until Gomates, a Magus, mounted the throne as the 
successor of Cambyses. He was speedily overthrown 
and slain by Darius Hystaspes, and the Aryan reli- 
gion was restored in triumph over Magism. Zoroaster 
was the reformer of Magism, which afterwards be- 
came the Persian religion. The wisdom of the Magi 
caused a secret knowledge of religion and pNilosophy 
to be ascfibed to them. It is generally believed that 
it was a deputation of these men that saw the star of 
the infant Saviour, and came tv Judea to worship 
him. 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 

The French physiologists are again turning their 
attention to experiments of the transfusion of blood, 
which were attempted without success some two 
centuries ago. Twoof them, who have lately been 
making numerous experiments of this kind, have as- 
certained that animals poisoned by him may be kept 
alive by what is called combined transfusion, drawing 
away the poisoned blood, and substituting healthy 
blood, taken from an animal of the same species. It 
has also been ascertained that animals may be kept 
alive when deprived of food by periodical transfusion. 


A NEGRO Port.—A young negro slave in Havana 
was lately found to possess great poetical ability. A 
subscription was immediately started, and the owner 
contributed nearly half the marketable value of the 
poet. The rest was soon made up, and the poet is 
free. Some of this uninstructed slave’s poetry is very 
fine. His name is Ambrosio Echemendia, and he 
bids fair to rival the famous colored bard of Matanzas, 
Placido. 











A BRITTANY SUPERSTITION.—It is a superstition 
of the peasants of Brittany that the popping of chest- 
nuts, when placed on the fire at a child’s birth, be- 
tokens its future success in life. If they explode it 
will be rich and talkative; if they hiss and smouler 
away it will always be unlucky; while if they quietly 
turn inside out and burn with a flame it wil! be happy 
in marriage. 





A JEWKE.—Puck, the San Francisco Punch, says: 
“A correspondent, in describing the fair ladies he 
saw at a Hebrew ball, says he doesn’t know which 
style of beauty was best represented, Venus’ or Ju- 
no’s, We should say the attractive feature on such 
an occasion would, by all means, be Jew-nose.” 





HEAVY LossEs.—The total losses in New York 
city by fire the past year amounted to over forty- 
three millions of dollars. 





te SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We willsupply 
them at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
eruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the Fiac tly its tents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Crrcie, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-RooMm, 
THR WorRESHO?P, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





Onecopyoneyear - - - oe sorte - 94.00 
Two copies omeyear - - - © 2 -* = .7.50 
Four ** = es ee se ae 
Ten ‘ A, wry e - - = 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLoU'’s MontTR- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
aang: Union, BALLOU'S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 


“Bingle copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 





in a few minutes. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PratisirEs, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 












































DREAMING. 


BY CLARENCE F, BUBLER. 


Like two rose leaves fanned by zephyr, 
Move her breathing lips, while flow 

Golden tresses o°er her pillow— 
Moonlight rippling over snow. 


In her cheeks surge waves of crimson, 
As the lids of eyes, whose beams 
Drive sleep from us, fall like snow flakes 
Dropped on pansies—and she dreams. 
But none others in her dreaming 
See the secret charms I see, 
For that blush, the paint of virtue, 
Tells me that she dreams of me. 
OOOO RRO RRA RAPDOD IPOD IAEA REA 
No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SY. MAUR: 
The Ghost of Renee Hall. 


~~ 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 





CHAPTER IX. 


HERE is nothing so much like 
death in life as in parting from 
those we have learned to love. 
In the dear old room of the 
west wing, where she had pass- 
ed 86 many happy hours at his 
side, Nathalie was waiting to 
bid her lover good-by. It was 
but a separation of a few 
weeks, at the longest, and Mrs. 
Roberts had marvelled greatly 
that Nathalie looked so pale, 
and could eat no breakfast in 
consequence. She did not 
know that an evil spell held the 
young girl’s spirits—an unac- 
c untable depression, a forebod- 
ing of something evil, that would neither be reasoned 
nor fought away. 

Pauxing on the threshold of the room, John Cal- 
vert looked at her unobserved, a lover’s tender pride 
s¢itening his stern eyes. Her head was bowed in one 
hand, its raven hair all put away behind the delicate 
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white ears; her brown eyes were bent fixedly out on 
the morning sunshine, with a look in them like a 
grieved child’s. He stole up behind her, and dropped 
a kiss on the beautiful head—his favorite caress—be- 
fore she was xwure, 

“ Good-by, Nathalie.” 

She turned with a little cry. 

* © John, I have lost my ring!” 

“ What ring?” he asked, smiling. 

She held up her hand, and he saw that his dia- 
mond was gone from the slender third finger. A sob 
swelled in her white throat. 

“Do not think me careless. It dropped from my 
hand, as Marie was dressing my hair this morning, 
and rolled across the floor. We searched for it a long 
time—I am very sorry!” 

He kissed her eyelids down over the frightened 
brown eyes. 

“My dear child, you will find it again. If you do 
not, 1 willsend another from New York. It is not 
for that you have been crying, Nathalie?” 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

“ It is abad omen, Marie says.” 

“Wise Marie! I do not believe in omens.” 

No more did Nathalie, but she was frightened and 
distressed. Somehow, that ring was to have been a 
magic link, binding them together when he was far 
away. He lingered till the last moment in the dear 
old room. 

“A few weeks,” he said, pressing her fondly to 
him, “and then I sball return, Nathalie,” arching 
his eyebrows at her, ‘do you know how many clients 
I have lost through you?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“T shall miss you so!” 

“For a while,” gayly. 

“ Until you come back.” 

“My little Nathalie, my pearl of great price! now 
bid me good-by. Are you quite sure that St. Maur 
will not come by force in my absence, and carry you 
away?” 

“T have no talisman against evil now. I have lost 
my ring.” 

“It can be replaced. Moreover, I shall return 
with the bluebirds to laugh at you and Marie.” 

A long time it seemed, just then, to Nathalie. Then, 
too, she did not find her ring. For days after Cal- 
vert’s departure, the search for it was zealously con- 
tinued, butin vain. It had rolled into some crack or 
crevice, to be seen no more. 

Winter deepened. Sharp with sleet and rain the 
north winds blew across the bay. Lonely and sol- 
emn the snow-fields Jay under the great red moons. 
The harbor was icebound now, the wild shore lost 
in storms. At the Hall there were busy notes of pre- 





paration sounding through all the short, cold win- 
ter days. Nathalie, sitting in her own room, Jist- 
less and heavy-eyed, listened to the progress of renc- 
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THE MAGI. 
The Magi were the priestly caste of the ancient 
Persians. It has generally been supposed that they 


were a Medean race, and that the revolution which 
gave them their supremacy was a Medean outbreak. 
It is, however, believed by some that Magism was the 
old Scythic religion, which maintained itselfin Per- 
sia after the Aryan conquest, and grew in power and 
influence in the face of the opposition of the court 
until Gomates, a Magus, mounted the throne as the 
successor of Cambyses. He was speedily overthrown 
and slain by Darius Hystaspes, and the Aryan reli- 
gion was restored in triumph over Magism. Zoroaster 
was the reformer of Magism, which afterwards be- 
came the Persian religion. The wisdom of the Magi 
caused a secret knowledge of religion and pRilosophy 
to be ascfibed to them. It is generally believed that 
it was a deputation of these men that saw the star of 
the infant Saviour, and came to Judea to worship 
him. 





AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY.. 
The French physiologists are again turning their 
attention to experiments of the transfusion of blood, 
which were attempted without success some two 
centuries ago. Twoof them, who have lately been 
making numerous experiments of this kind, have as- 
certained that animals poisoned by him may be kept 
alive by what is called bined tr , drawing 
away the poisoned blood, and substituting healthy 
blood, taken from an animal of the same species. It 
has also been ascertained that animals may be kept 
alive when deprived of food by periodical transfusion. 


A NEGRO PoET.—A young negro slave in Havana 
was lately tound to possess great poetical ability. A 
subscription was immediately started, and the owner 
contributed nearly half the marketable value of the 
poet. The rest was soon made up, and the poet is 
free. Some of this uninstructed slave’s poetry is very 
fine. His name is Ambrosio Echemendia, and he 
bids fair to rival the famous colored bard of Matanzas, 
Placido. 











A BRITTANY SUPERSTITION.—It is a superstition 
of the peasants of Brittany that the popping of chest- 
nuts, when placed on the fire at a child’s birth, be- 
tokens its future success in life. If they explode it 
will be rich and talkative; if they hiss and smoulder 
away it will always be unlucky; while if they quietly 
turn inside out and burn with a flame it will be happy 
in marriage. 








A JEWKE.—Puck, the San Francisco Punch, says: 
“A correspondent, in describing the fair ladies he 
saw at a Hebrew ball, says he doesn’t know which 
style of beauty was best represented, Venus’ or Ju- 
no’s. We should say the attractive feature on such 
an occasion would, by all means, be Jew-nose.” 


> 





HEAVY LossES.—The total losses in New York 
city by fire the past year amounted to over forty- 
three millions of dollars. 





ta" SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We willsupply 
them at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FL ac oF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
Itis a model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
OnicINaL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HistoricaL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home CrRcCLE, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-RooM, 
THR WoRKSHO?P, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
Onecopyoneyear - - - - = = = $4.00 
Two copies oneyear - - - © = - = 7.50 

ur - om «wate ite gist. 
Ten “ “ ad e e . in 35.00 


Anda copy gratis for every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLow's MonTR- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
ary Union, BALLOU'S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
9.50. 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents, 

Qe Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional,to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pretisners, 





63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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“(written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DREAMING. 





BY CLARENCE F, BUHLER. 
Like two rose leaves fanned by zephyr, 
Move her breathing lips, while flow 
Golden tresses o’er her pillow— 
Moonlight rippling over snow. 


In her cheeks surge waves of crimson, 
As the lids of eyes, whose beams 

Drive sleep from us, fall like snowflakes 
Dropped on pansies—and she dreams. 


But none others in her dreaming 
See the secret charms I see, 

For that blush, the paint of virtue, 
Tells me that she dreams of me. 
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the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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The Ghost of Renee Hall, 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 





CHAPTER IX. 


HERE is nothing so much like 
death in life as in parting from 
those we have learned to love. 
In the dear old room of the 
west wing, where she had pass- 
ed s6 many happy hours at his 
side, Nathalie was waiting to 
bid her lover good-by. It was 
but a separation of a few 
weeks, at the longest, and Mrs. 
Roberts had marvelled greatly 
that Nathalie looked so pale, 
and could eat no breakfast in 
consequence. She did not 
know that an evil spell held the 
young girl’s spirits—an unac- 
countable depression, a forebod- 
ing of something evil, that would neither be reasoned 
nor fought away. 

Pausing on the threshold of the room, John Cal- 
vert looked at her unobserved, a lover’s tender pride 
s¢vitening his stern eyes. Her head was bowed in one 
hand, its raven hair all put away behind the delicate 
white ears;. her brown eyes were bent fixedly out on 
the morning sunshine, with a look in them like a 
grieved child’s. He stole up behind her, and dropped 
a kiss on the heautiful head—his favorite caress—be- 
fore she was uwure. 

“ Good-by, Nathalie.” 

She turned with a little cry. 

“O John, I have lost my ring!” 

“ What ring?” he asked, smiling. 

She held up her hand, and he saw that his dia- 
mond was gone from the slender third finger. A sob 
swelled in her white throat. 

“Do not think me careless. 





It dropped from my 
hand, as Marie was dressing my hair this morning, 
and rolled across the floor. We searched for it a long 
time—I am very sorry!” 

He kissed her eyelids down over the frightened 
brown eyes. 

“My dear child, you will find it again. If you do 
not, 1 willsend another from New York. It is not 
for that you have been crying, Nathalie?” 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

“It is abad omen, Marie says.” 

“Wise Marie! I do not believe in omens.” 

No more did Nathalie, but she was frightened and 
distressed. Somehow, that ring was to have been a 
magic link, binding them together when he was far 
away. He lingered till the last moment in the dear 
old room. 

“A few weeks,” he said, pressing her fondly to 
him, “and then I sball return, Nathalie,” arching 
his eyebrows at her, ‘do you know how many clients 
T have lost through you?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“T shall miss you so!” 

“For a while,” gayly. 

“Until you come back.” 

“My little Nathalie, my pearl of great price! now 
bid me good-by. Are you quite sure that St. Maur 
will not come by force in my absence, and carry you 
away?” 

“T have no talisman against evil now. I have lost 
my ring.” 

“It can be replaced. Moreover, I shall return 
with the bluebirds to laugh at you and Marie.” 

A long time it seemed, just then, to Nathalie. Then, 
too, she did not tind her ring. For days after Cal- 
vert’s departure, the search for it was zealously con- 
tinued, butin vain. It had rolled into some crack or 
crevice, to be seen no more. 

Winter deepened. Sharp with sleet and rain the 
north winds blew across the bay. Lonely and sol- 
emn the snow-fields Jay under the great red moons. 
The harbor was icebound now, the wild shore lost 
instorms. At the Hall there were busy notes of pre- 
paration sounding through all the short, cold win- 
ter days. Nathalie, sitting in her own room, list- 
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vation throughout the house from sunrise till sunset, 
saw the piles of purple and fine linen around her in- 
creasing steadily; heard Marie’s gossip with the 
housemaids about the wedding; felt her heart grow- 
ing colder within her every day, and grappling stead- 
ily with the doubts and fears around her, strangling 
them at their birth, until they grew hydra-headed— 
swarming the very air she breathed—until they took 
to themselves the broad fronts of certainties—these 
hideous shadows that increased and multiplied, and 


‘| mirrored themselves, at last, in the faces of her at- 


tendants even. No word had come from John 
Calvert! 

A month had passed since his departure. It was 
slowly deepening now into another. What could his 
long, strange silence mean? Why had he sent no 
word, no line? The groom who rode off each morn- 
ing to meet the mail, returned always as empty- 
handed as he went. No letter! 

A feverish restlessness had marked Nathalie’s man- 
ner in the first days of this strange silence; this 
gradually gave place to an apathetic calm. None 
dared comfort her—none dared speak of this incom- 
prehensible freak of Calvert’s in her presence. Every 
look, every movement forbade it; but Mrs. Roberts 
shook her head, and moved her chair every after- 
noon to the window commanding a view of the beach 
road, all in vain, and Ruby Hendee stood irresolute 
among the wedding silks and laces, with her tears 
dropping on them whenever no one saw her, and 
wondered what could ail Mr. Calvert that he sent 
no word to his beautiful betrothed, nor the new en- 
gagement ring that he had promised her, and there 
they all were getting ready for a marriage that no- 
body knew would ever come off. 

One morning, entering Nathalie’s dressing-room, 
Ruby found her lying upon the sofa, with her listless 
white arms wreathed above her head, and her eyes 
fixed on the grate. She went up to her, and kneel- 
ing beside the sofa, passed one arm around her. Ru- 
by’s sympathy was born of an experience of which no 
one ever dreamed. 

** Nathalie!” she cried, ‘‘ it breaks my heart to see 
youso! He is ill—indeed, indeed it must be that! 
He cannot write.” 

The fair face on the sofa cushions turned drearily 
away. 

+111?” she repeated, bitterly, ‘no! You can hear 
from him any day in the choice gossip from town. 
He is the dionne of the fashionable circles of the 
season.” 

Ruby looked aghast. 

“Do you know what you are saying—he? John 
Calvert?” 

“ Yes.”” 

“OQ Nathalie!” like a cry. 

“Go away,” said Nathalie, turning on the sofa. 


A pause. Ruby’s voice smote it, timidly. 

“St. Maur is below,” she said, ‘I came to tell you. 
Will you see him?” 

No start—no visible surprise or indignation. Sure- 
ly the task of reconciliation between the two was to 
be an easier one than Ruby had anticipated. Yes. 
A more powerful friend St. Maur could not have sum- 
moned to his cause, than that extreme apathy which 
had settled like a dull, benumbing weight upon 
Nathalie’s heart and brain. She had forgotten her 
anger against him—perhaps the very reason of it; it 
was too trivial to remember now; matters of greater 
import had swallowed it up. He might come or go— 
it was to her of as little moment as’ the blowing 
of the winds. Nathalie drew a deep, weary breath. 

“T cannot go down,” she said. 

“Tt has somehow got abroad that yon are ill,” 
Ruby answered, with some hesitancy. “St. Maur’s 
servant has been sent every day to learn if you were 
better. To-day he came himself.” 

Nathalie started up with a burning flush, all her 
auger, all her indifference gone. Something in Ruby’s 
words stung her to the quick. Of all stings under 
the sun, pity is sometimes the hardest to bear. 

“Ring for Mariet”’ she said. 

Marie came in, looking somewhat surprised at her 
summons, 

“ Wait for me in the drawing-room,” Nathalie said, 
sitting down before her toilet-glass. 

The panelled doors stood open, as Ruby went in. 
Mrs. Roberts was just bringing in the morning mail 
—letters for herself, for Ruby, and fur Miss Lermond. 
Ruby looked them all over with feverish haste, and 
her face fell. She turned towards the silent man 
watching her from the hearth. 

“My promise has been easily redeemed,” she said, 
with a faint sigh; ‘‘ Miss Lermond will come down. 
Cousin Gilbert, how many years have you known 
John Calvert?” . 

“A great many,” answered St. Maur. 

“Did you ever know him guilty of a dishonorable 
deed?” 

** Never,” involuntarily. 

“ Then—why—” 

She checked herself. Clearly St. Maur was not 
following the drift of her thoughts. 

He looked at her, but silently. By-and-by he said: 

* Has no word come from him yet?” 

“None,” replied Ruby. 

‘It is very strange!” 

“We have waited more than two months now.” 

He turned on his heel. 

“ Life is too short to be spent in waiting.” 

Her blue eyes slowly filled. 

“True,” she answered. 

Silently the door swung open, and Nathalie enter- 
ed. St. Maur made one step forward, and then paus- 
ed. If he had thought to find any of that rare beauty 
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change, he was doomed then and there, to a lively 
disappointment. Her superb neglige of amber-color- 
ed silk trailed along the tufted floor, its folds girdled 
at her waist with a twisted scarletcord. Bracelets of 
sea-coral and golkl clasped her arms, and in the 
clouds of shadowy black hair, just above her low 
forehead, was twisted, like a ring of flame, a slender 
coral serpent, sealed with flashes of gold along its 
blood-red, tortuous length. 

Some dream of Iphigenia at the sacrifice, of Hero 
at her Sestus spire, might have stirred his heart as 
he gazed. The beautiful face was quite unchanged, 
except that it had grown calmer and prouder—and 
more repelling in its look of cold hauteur. Even his 
own sublime self-possession forsook him, as he step- 
ped forward to meet her. 

A bend of the head was her only greeting, despite 
Ruby’s imploring glance. Passing him, she went up 
to the table, and turning the letters carelessly, for 
she knew his eyes were upon her, took up one in 
Rose Galbraith’s pretty Italian hand, and broke the 
seal. 

It was very charming—very sweet. After groping 
through many nothings, this much Nathalie gather- 
ed from it. ‘ Miss Galbraith was about to be mar- 
tied—she wished her dear Nathalie would come di- 
rectly to New York to act as bridesmaid. Mr. Cal- 
vert had called that morning—Nathalie remembered 
Mr. Calvert? He had lectured the night before to 
ani se, amid applause. It 
was better than the opera. The season was unusual- 
ly gay. How could Nathalie, with all her wealth, 
and youth, and beauty, transform herself into a fe- 
male Crusoe at Hendee Hall? All Japonicadom was 
asking for her. Was it really true that she had en- 
gaged herself to that dark, splendid St. Maur? She 
had asked Mr. Calvert, and he had not denied it.” 

This, but, singularly gh, no tion of Miss 
Galbraith’s bridegroom. Nathalie thrust the letter 
into its envelope. But for the presence of St. Maur 
some of the sickening chill curdling her blood might 
have been betrayed. As it was, he had followed her 
to the table, and now she heard his voice at her side. 

“Forgive me, Miss Lermond,” he said, with great 
deference. ‘I should never have intruded here 
again, but as a supplicant for pardon.” 

She raised her eyes slowly. 

“Can you,” he pleaded, bowing his head like a 
culprit before her, “ forget that which can never be 
forgotten by myself? My just forfeiture of all claims 
to your friendship and your notice? I have been 
mad, I think. You cannot hate me more than I have 
hated myself.” 

Still she looked at him, as if striving to recall some- 
thing that had nearly or quite escaped her memory. 

‘‘ Why should I remember it?” she said, coldly. 

“True,” he answered, with a bow of proud meéek- 
ness, but, at least, you will tell me that I am par- 
doned, Miss Lermond? It was a hungry desire to 
hear it from your lips that nerved me to intrude up- 
on you once more.” 

Her cold fingers just touched the hand-he held 
slowly out to her. 

‘«Say no more,” she answered, turning away. 

So another step was gained! He knew her far too 
well to linger after that, you may be sure. Ruby 
watched him from the window as he rode away, and 
on those thin red lips of his there was a smile hov- 
ering, as conscious as if his victory was already won. 

In a measure, this visit had the effect of recalling 
Nathalie to herself. For that day, at least, the spell 
of her languor was broken. She sat in her still draw- 
ing-room, closed to all intruders, and pondered. Did 
she doubt John Calvert? They were plighted lovers. 
On the fingers of one hand alone she could count the 
weeks that intervened betwixt that time and their 
appointed wedding-day! It was early winter when 
he went away, and in all the weeks that had passed 
since then, he had sent her no message, written her 
no word. Yet—was he not truth itself? The noblest 
man she had ever met? How daredshe doubt him? 
Love is omnipotent. Proud as she was, her pride 
must yield to that. She sat looking out into the cold, 
gray gloaming, her heart swelling within her, with 
tender memories of him and his love. She would 
write to him—she would demand an explanation, at 
least. Why had she not done so before? Ah, why? 
Some accident might have happened to his letters. 
Any tidings were better than suspense. 

She rose up, with her dark TAshes moistened, and 
a-lroop. There were writing materials in the carv- 
ed black cabinet which stood in the corner of the 
room, and she crossed to it, and unlocked and open- 
ed a drawer therein, her womanly heart smiting her 
with a keen pang of reproach as she thought, perhaps, 
how cruelly she had misjudged him. 

A book lay in the drawer—a volume bound with 
blue and gold, one that he had brought her the last 
night of his coming. She took it up, turning its gild- 
ed leaves in her white hand, and a paper hidden be- 
tween them slipped from its covert, and fell, idly 
fluttering, into the drawer. 

That fatal curiosity whiclt doomed Bluebeard’s 
wives to their destruction, was surely at work in 
Nathalie’s heart at that moment. The paper was 
closely written upon one side, in that handwriting so 
familiar, so beloved. There were the t’s that she 
had once heard him confess he never crossed, and the 
i’s he never dotted. She could never mistake John 
Calvert’s writing. She went to the window, her 
heart quickened into a tremulous beat, and by the 
faint light of the gloaming, read: 

“Do not judge me too harshly, I beg of you! my 
engagement with Rose Galbraith is broken. It was 
a matter of necessity, and not choice. Poor little 
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fuded—if he had prepared himself for pallor and 


Rose! I am coming to town to bid her a final good- 


by. I knew that Nathalie loved me. For years, too, 
1 have owed her a debt of gratitude. with no prospect 
of an acquittal therefrom. She has beauty, and 
youth, and wealth—not but that I seek her for her- 
self alone, but no man is altogether indifferent to 
such additional attractions. Ambition is and al- 
ways has been my curse. My dear Carleton, Rose is 
penniless. It was folly for me to commit myself as I 
did, it is worse than folly to still think of her, when I 
know—” 

It ended abruptly, as if from some interruption, and 
to all appearance had been thrust into the book, and 
left there, forgotten. The writer was John Calvert, 
no signature was needed to attest that truth—the 
party to whom the letter was addressed, Felix Carle- 
ton. Mockingly from the loosened claspof Nathalie’s 
death-cold hand, it whirled and trembled in the mid- 
aira moment, and then fluttered downward to the 
floor. With one short, sharp cry of pain, she fung 
her arms out blindly, and sinking, like a dead weight 
beside the fatal letter, lay there proud and motion- 
less, with her face in the dust. All was made plain 
then, and thet, which had been hidden was revealed. 





CHAPTER X. 


A SINGLE bright crocus, first in the vanguard of 
spring, had lifted its adventurous head through the 
brown mould beneath the oriel window of the west 
wing. There was a plat of purple hyacinth further 
down on the terrace, and a row of yellow daffodils 
maxing ready tc follow after, and some willows be- 
yond the garden paling had budded long ago. 


that window, had watched the snow melt, and the 
crocus blow, not without a purpose—he was not one 
to act idly at any time, much less at the present. He 
had watched the crocus blow, and the grass slowly 
greening under the wi ndows, and in the window iteelf 
a face growing colder and statelier every day, and 
behind that face a nature, changing gradually—bud- 
ding to bear bitter blossoms, as the world was bud- 
ding for spring. 

He had become a constant visitor at the Hall—a 
very unobtrusive and welcome one, too. 

“ What we should do without him is more than I 
can tell,” Mrs. Roberts said, adjusting her cap- 
strings; ‘‘he’s the life of the house, and we need 
him here enough, goodness knows, with everything 
running to loose ends, Miss Nathalie’s brother, sup- 
posing she had one, could never be kinder than he,’’ 

All bustle and preparation had ceased in the red 
house long before. The servants had been told that 
there was to be no wedding, and ‘the purple and fine 
linen was quietly laid away. Ruby and Marie eried 
their precious eyes red; and St. Maur’s French valet 
ealled each morning with some polite inquiry regard- 
ing Miss Lermond’s health; or his dark, handsome 
master came to linger &@ moment in the drawing- 
room with Ruby, never seeing Miss Lermond, never 
seeking to see her, kind and courteous always, but 
nothing more. 

The housemaids had ample leisure to talk the mat- 
ter over, and compare notes upon it; but never with- 
in hearing of that tall and stately woman who walk- 
ed the house, like a vision, giving no sign, wearing 
no badge of wounded pride or love, and silent ever 
as the grave. No one had heard Calvert’s name pass 
her lips since the time when it became a settled fact 
that he was false—no one had dared breathe that 
name to her. Something in her face, cold and clear- 
cut as a statue, acted alike on all—it awed, it chilled, 
it repelled. Tacitly the command of silence had been 
given forth, and tacitly it was obeyed. 

St. Maur’s visits she never noticed. In his presence 
or out of it, he i utterly ig Her 
towards him was marked by nothing save an apathetic 
indifference. He could never lure or surprise her 
out of that mood. This was Ruby’s trial time! how 
bitter, how despairing, none but ‘God and her own 
heart knew. She was drinking deeper draughts of 
a slow poison day by day; she was struggling with a 
passion that rose from its ashes again, stronger and 
stronger, when she thought it forever dead; and 
among them all, she was the only one who saw St. 
Maur’s purpose, who held its mystic clue through all 
its many winding ways. Strange that no compas- 
sion moved him, even then, tu spare her; strange 
that he vould not see how fatal to her peace had be- 
come his constant attendance at the Hall; strange 
that he had no pity for her beauty or her youth. 

“ Little simpleton!’’ he cried to himself, shrugging 
his shoulders, expressively, “men and women die 
and are buried every day, but not for love! I would 
not turn aside now—no, not for a thousand puny lives 
like hers.” 

In the long, dark catalogue of Gilbert St. Maur’s 
deeds there could not have been found a more willful, 
a more deliberate crime than this. 

So, as I said before, he watched the crocus under 
the oriel window bud and bloom, and pausing beside 
it one day, he bent.carelessly and plucked it, and fas- 
tered it in his vest. Ruby, it chanced, had gone 
down to the shore with Mrs. Roberts. Thedrawing- 
room was closed and deserted ; Miss Lermond was in 
her own room. St. Maur sent a summons thither, 
and sat down to wait, carelessly toying with his cro- 
cus blossom. 

It was along time before she came—so long, in 
fact, that he feared she would not come at all. He 
had arisen from his seat, as the door opened to admit 
her, and she glided in, pausing just where the sun- 
light from the stained glass of the window struck 
her calm, statuesque face, and illuminated it li! e 
purest marble. St. Maur bent his handsome head 
above her hand. 











St. Maur, riding back and forth almost daily, past 
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“T will detain you but a moment,” he said, gently. 
“Thave been in town. Having in charge sundry 
kind wishes from friends of yours whom I met there, 
I called to deliver them.” 

“ What friends?” abruptly. 

His look made her heart stand still. 

“Miss Galbraith,” he answered, ‘‘and the Del- 
mares. Also another, whom you will remember— 
Miss Galbraith’s betrothed husband.” 

“ITremember? He is quite unknown to me.” 

His voice fell. He looked at her with dark, soften- 
ing eyes. 

“Ts it possible that you do not know, Miss Ler- 
mond—that you have not heard his name—John 
Calvert?” 

Round and round, for a moment, the room went, 
reeling. St. Maur’s eyes seemed like two living 
coals, set in chaotic darkness. With a mighty ef- 
fort she recovered herself under their fixed gaze. 

“No, [had not heard,” she said, catching her short, 
pained breath. 

St. Maur turned his eyes away from her. 

“They are to be married this day week, and go 
abroad,” he explained. 

Had she not nerved her heart for this long before? 
Strange that it should have struck so deeply at last. 
Why is it so hard for there poor human hearts of 
ours, once loving, to forget? Why do not those we 
love always love us? 

A voice broke the silence, at last—St. Maur’s—close 
at her ear, and thrilling with deep and dangerous 
sweetness. 

“Nathalie,” it said, ‘“‘ where is your pride? Will 
you waste your life here pining for him? For him 
who never loved you—who has proved himself un- 
worthy of your lightest thought.” 

She never answered—no, nor stirred. The white 
hands were locked fiercely together before her, but 
that was all. 

“Show him,” pleaded the voice of the tempter, 
“that you scorn him, even as he has scorned you. 
Let him taste the sweetest of all morsels—a woman’s 
revenge.” 

Impassive still. He could not tell even if she heard 
his words. 

“Tell him if he has forgotten, you can also forget— 
tell him if one false heart be lost, there is another 
which remains to you, true and unswervable in life 
or death, Nathalie! Nathalie! Must this heart be 
wrecked forever? Is not gold better than poor 
dross?"’ 

She turned and looked at him then—the statue was 
warming into life. Full of sad, passionate pleading, 
his dark eyes met her own. 

**Is my devotion, so long, and so hopeless, to have 
noreward? Give me but a tithe of the love you 
would have given John Calvert. Be my wife, Nath- 
alie—forget the past!” 

She did not shrink from him; she did not repulse 
him. No figure in stone could have stood so still; 
but the large eyes had filled up slowly with feverish 
pain. 

“ My heart is dead within me!” she answered him. 

* But it shall live again!’ he cried, “it shall re- 
new its spring!’”’ 

She put him sadly away. 

“ Leave me,” she said, ‘and come again to-mor- 
row.” 

He did not rebel. 

In a delay there is always hope. Certain poisons 
also require a certain length of time in which to per- 
fect their work. 

And Nathalie? 

By-and-by Mrs. Roberts and Ruby came, and mar- 
velled between themselves at her feverish look and 
manner. She did not appear at tea, and the door of 
her dressing-room was closed against Ruby. 

“Ah,” murmured Marie, sotto voce, “some news 
has come of Monsieur Calvert. Afon Dieu! it was 
a bad omen—that'loss of the ring!” 

So, in darkness and alone, back and forth across 
her room, Nathalie paced the live-long night. Out- 
side the wind sounded like a death-knell. A few 
ghastly moonbeams were struggling through rifts of 
stormy clouds, striking, like shafts of molten silver, 
the white walls and the solemn shore. A dreary 
night, a dreary vigil, kept in the pitying shadows, 
that have shrouded so many like watches, and will 
shroud so many more, till this sad old world shall end. 

She was walking in the upper gallery of the house 
when St. Maur came next day. A crimson shawl 
was thrown carelessly around her, perhaps to lend a 
false glow to that proud and pallid face; but the 
brown eyes were rimmed around with the purple 
tint of suffering, and underneath her dusky, shining 
hair the blue-veined temples shone white as snow. 
Her night of sleepless fever was betrayed to his eyes, 
at least. 

She heard his quick, firm step, and turned to meet 
him. He came forward, the eager, impatient lover, 
his cap in his hand, cloaked and booted and spurred. 
His face was flushed and eager; hers pallid and icy 
calm. Half kneeling befure her, he caught her hands 
in his own. 

“* Nathalie, give me my answer,” he cried. 

“*Do you understand,” she replied, slowly, ‘“ that 
I have no heart to give you? That I can never love 
again?” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“*Do you know that as I now am, I shall always be 
—that tome, your love—your devotion are worth- 
less things?” 

Still he assented calmly. He was closing the last 
avenues of escape. 

‘And knowing all this,” she asked, “do you still 





wa my hand?” 


“‘ More than all else in the world, Nathalie!” 

“Then,” she said, letting it fall into his own, ‘‘I 
will be your wife!” 

He arose and stood beside her. There was no en- 
dearing word, no caress. He dared hardly to touch 
the chill white fingers. 

“ Is this all, Nathalie?” 

“ All!” 

“Stay!” he pleaded, as she was sweeping away; 
“there was a day appointed for your marriage with 
John Calvert, Nathalie?” 

ti Yes.”’ 

“Task but for this favor! Nathalie, shall it be 
your marriage-day still?” 

A faint flush crossed her face. A passionate refu- 
sal arose to her lips; then died there, unspoken. It 
did not matter! 

‘* As you please,” she answered him, icily. 

He would have drawn her to him, but she waved 
him imperiously away. 

“ Do not seek to see me,” she said ; “if we meet, let 
it be as we have always met. We are not lovers— 
remember it.” 

“Yes,” answered St. Maur. 

“And now go!” commanded Nathalie. 

Out of her cold and regal presence—out into the 
searching sunlight, from which, in spite of himself, 
he shrunk away. Well, it had been a long task, and 
it was well-nigh accomplished now, but there lurk- 
ed, even then, in his triumph, the very bitterness of 
death. 

Ruby Hendee came flying up the stairs into the 
gallery he had left behind. 

“‘O Nathalie!” she cried, “‘are you never coming 
to tea?—Mrs. Roberts has rung twice. 

Nathalie turned to her, smiling, one trembling 
hand holding together her scarlet shawl. 

* You shall be the first to congratulate me,” she 
said, “let Mrs. Roberts wait.” 

Ruby’s eyes opened. 

‘* What do you mean?” in amaze. 

“T am going to marry St. Maur!” with a low, bit- 
ter laugh. 

A faint cry broke from Ruby’s lips. She clutched 
at the railing of the staircase, her face gray, like 
ashes. 

“O Nathalie, Nathalie! you are mad—you must be 
mad!” she cried. 

“Nol” 

Her little, pale face put on a strained and egunined 
look. 

“Do you love him?” she faltered faintly; “love 
him as he loves you?” 

‘Why do you ask?” said Nathalie, groping as if in 
a dream; ‘it is too late to matter now. Send Rob- 
erts to me—I shall not come down to-night.” 

“O Nathalie!” Ruby cried out, “is this your re- 
venge?” 

Hiding her face from the reproach in those eyes— 
from the frail little form clinging to the staircase, so 
sorrowful, so despairing, Nathalie Lermond fied to 
her room—fied, as if for shelter, into its gloom, and 
darkness, and silenve. 





CHAPTER XI. 
“Miss LERMOND,” said the housekeeper, putting 


“‘God’s mercy !’’ she muttered, “ she’s as fair-favor- 
ed astheither! I am Alsie McKensie from Colton- 
sleigh, and I ha’e’en cam to speak wi’ the leddy o’ 
the Hall—she that’s to be a bride to-morrow.” 

Nathalie motioned the woman to follow her beyond 
the prying eyes of Marie. 

“And now,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ what business have 
you with me, Alsie?”’ 

Alsie twisted the fringe of her shawl nervously 
round her broad hand. 

**T bided a spell at the cot wi’ the ould mither, and 
then I walkedon here. There’s been something sair 
upon my mind these mony days. Is it true that ye 
go to kirk to-morrow wi’ the master o’ the Fields?” 

“T shall be married to-morrow,” assented Nathalie, 
dimly wondering who this woman could be. 

“Ye ha’ heard, perhaps, how I was at the Hall in 
the first leddy’s time?” Alsie went on. 

Nathalie nodded. 

“ Aweel, I kenned St. Maur then, and I ken him 
now, and 1 waun say to ye, were they my last words, 
that it is e’en better for ye to go to kirk in a shroud 
than wi’ St. Maur for your bridegroom.” 

A flush of latent anger crimsoned Nathalie’s cheek. 
She looked haughtily into the woman’s strong and 
earnest face. 

‘Have you come from Coltonsleigh,” she demand- 
ed, “ to tell me this?” 

“*T have, my leddy.” 

* And does St. Maur know of your coming?” 

“ God forbid!” answered Alsie, looking around with 
a start of alarm. 

“Then,” said Nathalie, “let me understand you. 
Why should I not wed him? If you have aught to 
say to me, say it quickly.” 

“‘ Ah,” answered Alsie, shaking her head, “I can- 
na say more. Ye maur take warning by this—I 
canna break an oath !’’ 

“Is the woman dazed?” thought Nathalio. 

* But,” Alsie went on, with strange vehemence, 
*T can swear to ye that I speak truly. He isa braw 
callant, but a false-hearted one, and no fit mate for 
such as ye. I will e’en kneel an’ swear it, an’ ye will 
hear.” 

“No!” cried Nathalie. 

“ Ah, ye dinna believe me,” Alsie pursued, search- 
ing her face. “ Lo’e is e’er blind. Aweel, will ye 
ken this and believe it, I wonder, in place o’ an old 
woman’s words?” 

She flashed out something suddenly from beneath 
the folds of her shawl, and dropped it into Nathalie’s 
passive hand. It was a letter sealed and directed, 
with no t crossed, no i dotted. 

O, the fierce, momentary struggle for calmness un- 
der Alsie’s keen eyes! She took the letter, white to 
the very lips. 

“Who gave you this?” she cried. 

Alsie’s face was as exp 

“A gentleman that rowed ower from the lighthouse, 
yestereen, fine and well-favored. He asked for Alsie 
McKensie, and bade me gi’ ye this if Icam to Hen- 
dee this day.” 

A thousand thoughts were coursing like lightning 
through Nathalie’s brain. She turned the letter 
over in her hand, her face growing hard and bitter. 


as stone. 








her head through the half-open door, *‘ there’s a wo- 
man below, that Barbara let in unawares, asking 
to see you.” 

The room was full of warm spring sunshine. It was 
on its soit carpet, and French furniture, and damask 
draperies. Outside a bluebird sang in a budding 
maple tree. Inside, came a continual sound of 
voices and busy clatter from Miss Lermond’s dressing- 
room. Miss Lermond herself, half buried in an 
easy-chair, sat leaning listlessly back, listening to 
that bluebird, with her bands crossed on her lap, and 
the dark lashes just touching her pale cheeks. On 
the white counterpane of the bed lay something 
whiter still, from which she kept her eyes turned 
steadily away—a dress of white satin and point lace, 
flung down there, like asnow-wreath, a pair of dainty 
satin slippers, and a bridal veil. The toilet table was 
covered with bridal gifts, one—a small, exquisite cas- 
ket of carved wood, stood open, and coiled upon its 
velvet cushion lay, in the glittering sunlight, a mag- 
nificent set of Indian opals—St. Maur’s gift. To- 
marrow Nathalie would be a bride. 

At,the sound of Mrs. Roberts’s voice in the doorway, 
she started, but did not turn, 

* Who is it?” asked the listless voice. 

“She says her name is Alsie McKensie, and that 
she’s come from Coltonsleigh. I tuld her to go away 
and not disturb you—that you were making ready for 
the wedding in the morning.” 

** And has she gone?” quickly. 

“ Not she,” said Roberts, ‘she’s got Scotch blood 
in her veins—stubbornas a mule—they allare. She’s 
waiting still.” 

Coltonsleigh—McKensie ; surely Nathalie had heard 
those names before. What could the woman want of 
her? Some latent curiosity, born of one of those 
mysterious instincts which come to us all sometime 
in our lives, prompted her to rise and follow Roberts 
down. 

Alsie McKensie, at it h d, was ig at 
that moment, a smart altercation at the foot of 
the stairs, with the little French maid, Marie, 
one jabbering in broad Scotch, the other in detesta- 
bie English, and neither understanding a word be- 
yond their own in the matter. The woman was tall, 
and approaching middle age, with a strong, heavy 
face, and a display of tawdry finery in her dress, 
that Marie was noticing with Parisian eyes. She 
made a deep courtesy as Nathalie appeared, then look- 
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ed at her closely from head to foot. 


All thoughts of St. Maur—of everything but pride 

and wrong, were banished.{ How dared he—how dar- 

ed he, the perjured, the false-hearted—perhaps, the 
band of anoth write to her? 

‘Tam to take the answer back to Coltonsleigh, 
and he will eome for it to-night,” said Alsie. 

There wasa fire burning in a grate at the further 
end of the room. Nathalie rose from her seat, and 
walked slowly towards it. 

“ His name?” she said. 

* Tdinna ken,” answered Alsie, grim as an ogress. 

Nathalie paused on the hearth with stormy dark 
eyes. 

‘* Here is your answer,” she said, dropping the let- 
ter, with its seal unbroken, upon the glowing coals, 
“take it back with you to Coltonsleigh!” 

* And is that all?” asked Alsie. 

“ All | ad 

“Then I maur be gone.” 

She drew her shawl around her with an unchang- 
ing face. Nathalie foliowed her to the door, leaving 
@ handful of gray ashes among the sea-coal. 

‘IT wauld wish ye joy o’ the morrow,” said Alsie, 
looking at her wistfully, “if I did na ken it wauld be 
turned tosorrow. It was woe enow for the first leddy 
o’ the Hall, But it will be greater woe still for ye.” 

With the words of the woman ringing in her ear, 
Nathalie fled back to her ownchamber, She was be- 
wildered—sick. 

Turn back? It was too late. She stood face to 
face with her doom now, helpless, and with some 
such vain despair at her heart as some hunted wild 
creature might feel circled closer and closer round by 
the toils of the hunter. Flinging herself prostrate 
upon the bed, beside the fleecy bridal draperies, 
Nathalie wept such tears as no heart ever weeps but 
once. All that makes life worth the having she had 
lost forever. 

St. Maur called at twilight, but no Nathalie ap- 
peared. It was well that he could accommodate him- 
self so readily to the whims of his betrothed, for 
their name was legion. A bunch of rare, queenly 
camellias, from the conservatory of the Fields, with a 
cross of blood-red Indian rubies dropped into their 
waxen hearts, he left behind him—the last of many 
princely gifts. Marie, going with it in search of her 
mistress, found her wandering about, like a ghost, in 
the gathering twilight of the gallery. 

The sun had set low down behind the budding 
beech-wood. A few stars were out already in the 








sky, and the dull thunder of the sea boomed drearily 


up the shore. Marie lifted a lamp in the niche at 
the head of the staircase, and departed noiselessly. 

And Nathalie? She had thrown herself into a seat 
at the window, and sat there looking out into those 
same beech-woods. The wind just stirred the deep 
purple of the satin curtains around her, and the one 
straight path of lamplight from the niche was clear- 
ing the black shadows of the place in a long track of 
tremulous gold. Through half-open doors, along the 
dim length of the gallery, half obscured visions of 
the wedding paraph ises of what the 
morrow was to bring forth, still confronted her, and 
on the wide, black polished window ledge lay his 
white camellias, withering, at her side. 

She shut it all from her sight, drawing the prrple 
curtains closer about her. To-morrow! To-mor- 
row! She would be his then, irretrievably—the suc- 
cessor of the ill-starred Hagar St. Maur. She shud- 
dered. How little she had ever dreamed of such a 
destiny. 

Suddenly, betwixt her and all else rose up the face 
of John Calvert—that clear-cut, powerful face, She 
shut her eyes—she tried to put it away. In vain! 
He had wronged her; he had wounded her love— 
stung her pride into high rebellion—granted! and 
yet to the very core of that proud, resentful heart of 
hers, Nathalie loved him still. 

A hot tear fell down in the darkness on the with- 
ering camellias. She sat with her head bowed on her 
hand a long time, while the wind rustled the purple 
curtains, and sighed along the gallery. Starting, at 
last, from her stupor, chilled and shivering, Natha- 
lie rose up to close the window. 

A low, faint strain of music echoed along the gal- 
lery, a sound like the vibration of some instrument, 
touched by a dreamy, wandering hand. What could 
it be, at that hour, andin that place? The gallery 
was deserted—the rooms opening upon it unoccupied, 
save by Ruby and Mrs. Roberts, and Ruby had gone 
to bed ill, and Mrs. Roberts was not given to musical 
performances. Nathalie paused and listened. It was 
the tinkle ofa guitar, coming from that black and 
gold chamber far down the length of the gallery. 

Nathalie’s heart gave a great bound; then grew 
still. Clearer and sweeter the sound rose up—it had 
taken shape, as it were—it was a prelude, a soft, 
drowsy, tremulous thing, half passion, half repose. 
Should she wake Mrs. Roberts? Should she call the 
servants? She fled along the gallery toward Mrs. 
Roberts’s door, only to pause midway thereto, rooted 
in her tracks, for a human voice had broken sudden- 
ly into the thread of the music, so full of unearthly 
sweetness, so unlike all other voices she had ever 
heard, that Nathalie stood frozen ina great, unutter- 
able awe. Soft and low as they were, every word of 
the song was borne to her ear as distinct as dropping 
water in an October calm. Liquid, ‘‘ meandering” 
Spanish words they were—words which Nathalie 
could not understand, and she stood listening, until 
from out their dreamy labyrinths, stole forth, at last, 
a plaintive snatch of melody in her own tongue: 


“ Lord Heron sits in his castle high, 
Fair Rosamond lies on the shore below; 
He loved to live, and she loved to die— 
Which loved the truest, the angels know."’ 

A shrill twang, as of a breaking string, succeeded. 
The music died away in a hollow cry, which rang 
through the gallery with terrible distinctness. 
Nathalie could hear the fall of the guitar, and the 
upsetting of a chair, or some heavier piece of furni- 
ture, beyond the door of that dreadful room. Mad 
with terror, lest its vision should make a descent up- 
on the gallery, she sprang to Mrs. Roberts’s door, in 
time to meet that worthy lady in night-cap and dress- 
ing-gown, just coming forth. 

“ Hush!” she cried, seizing the frightened girl in 
her arms, “‘ don’t raise an outcry, it can do no good. 
I heard it all. O, the Lord be good to us, Miss Ler- 
mond—I thought this dreadful thing had passed 
away, and now the very night before the wedding !—” 

She drew Nathalie with her along the gallery, as 
she was speaking. 

“O, do not go in there!” cried the young girl, 
shrinking back. 

** But it might be burglars,” cried Roberts; ‘‘ any 
way, we ought to see. You needn’t come in, my 
dear. Bless me! what would St. Maur say?” 

She unlocked the door, somewhat unsteadily, and 
shaking and shivering, Nathalie at her shoulder, 
holding the flaring lamp, looked into the haunted 
room. Yes, surely there had been a visitor, though 
it was empty now. A window, opening upon the 
balcony, stood open wide; the curtain was put back, 
a chair beside it was overturned, and there lay the 
guitar with its broken string, against the wall, just 
as it had been dropped a moment before. Mrs. Rob- 
erts entered to lower the window and curtain in ner- 
vous haste; then she re-locked the door, and taking 
the lamp from poor, trembling Nathalie, returned 
across the gallery. 

**O,” she sighed, under her breath, 
thing does this forebode for to-morrow?” 

“ What, indeed?” murmured Nathalie. 








“what evil 





CHAPTER XII. 


CLEAR and cloudless, with sweet, earthy scents 
filling the air, and a round red sun burning up the 
mists of the marshes and the sea, dawned Nathalie 
Lermond’s bridal morn. The ceremony was to take 
place at twelve, in the gray, stone church, which 
stood half a mile distant, on a bare, wind-beaten 
hill overlooking the sea There was to be a grand 
wedding dinner given to a select few, but no further 
festivities, for both bride and groom seemed anxious 





to give the affair as little publicity as possible. 
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“Aro you done?” said Nathalie, in @ weary voice, 
as Marie moved away from the mirror, 
“Not yet. Mademoiselle forgets her veil,” answer- 
ed Marie. 
Ruby fastened It to the beautiful dark head wreath- 
ed in orange blossums—poor little Ruby, looking like 
a snow-breath, but calmer even than Nathalie her- 
self, in this hour ofmartyrdom. One tear, and one 
only, fell on the spotless flowers. 
« God bless you, darling!” she said, in a faint, brok- 
en voice, passing her arms around the pale bride. 
Q, I do hope you will be happy with him, Nathalie 
—so much happier than you think now!” 
With that strange, apathetic calm that seemed 
now to have redoubled in her manner, Nathalie put 
her away, and rose up from the mirror. Was there 
ever such a white and queenly bride? More beauti- 
ful than I can tell, looked she, in those floating bridal 
garments of satin and lace, but it was a beauty that 
hushed the admiration on the lip—it was the beauty 
of a statue, warmed only with the breath of life. 

“Tt is time to go now,” said Ruby, “ the carriage 
is waiting.” 

The bridal party swept down the stairs. The car- 
riages had been standing at the door a half hour: 
Nathalie took her place mechanically. 

Who shall say what thoughts were in her mind, 
as they rolled along the open highway to the church? 
Once Ruby saw her start, and look around her wild- 
ly. Was she debating the chances of escape at that 
late hour? O, what mockery of rejoicing wa there 
that day, in the singing of the birds among the beech 
woods, in the flowers budding, in the warm, spring 
sunshine! The eyes of the two girls met—the blue 
ones full of misty tears—the dark ones growing sud- 
denly calm and cold again. Nathalie sank back, 
passive among her cushions; the last struggle had 
passed. 


The doors of the gray stone church stood wide open. 
St. Maur was already there, waiting impatiently for 
the coming of his bride. Some few of the hamlet 
people were scattered along the side aisles, among 
whom the face of the old gude-wife McKensie looked 
forth, with restless gray eyes. The sunshine fell 
through the stained glass of the windows in warm, 
rich patches; some birds were singing in the low 
graveyard outside. 

As Nathalie passed the inner door, some one who 
had been standing near it, drew suddenly back. She 
felt the movement, rather than saw it, and an inde- 
scribable instinct prompted her to lift her eyes. Lean- 
ing against the pillar of an arch, with his cloak upon 
his arm, and his pale, set face confronting her like 
aspectre, stood John Calvert, For a moment, his 
eyes looked straight into her own, not angrily, but 
with a sad reproach in their depths, which cut her to 
the heart. Of all men, why was he there? Why 
had he come to witness that ill-starred marriage, the 
bitter fruit of his own folly and wrong-doing? Ruby 
started a little as she saw him, and the pale bride 
swepton to the altar, never faltering indeed, but with 
a face whiter now than her bridal dress. 

St. Maur came forward, and took her hand, flush- 
ed and feverish. Never in all her after life, did she 
forget the passionate remorse that darkened his face 
at that moment—his wild earnest whisper: 

“God forgive me! Darling, I will yet make 
amends for all.” 

Cold as a frozen thing, her hand lay in his. Like 
one bound in the spell of some terrible nightmare, she 
suffered him to lead her to herplace. The ceremony 

“ Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded hus- 
band?” said the voice of the clergyman; “to live to- 
gether after God’s ordinance in the holy estate 
of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 
love, honor and keep him in sickness and in health, 
and, forsaking all others, keep ye unto him, as long 
as ye both shall live?” 

No response fell from Nathalie’s lips; they moved, 
indeed, but no sound—her voice had died within her. 
Like a lightning-stroke, there flashed upon her, at 
those words, a terrible, blinding sense of the falsity 
of her position—of its unutterable misery. Witha 
start, she half withdrew her hand trom St. Maur’s. 

He caught it again, his face darkening. A dead 
pause. Every eye was directed upon them—upon 
the pale girl standing, voiceless and motionless, be- 
side her waiting bridegroom. Slowly the clergyman 
repeated the question. 

The nat wordshnd not left his lips, when, noiseless- 
ly, out from the spectators around the bridal party, 
two figures, closely veiled, glided up to the altar 
steps. One paused there, throwing back her veil 
with a defiant gesture, and showing to all eyes a 
broad Scotch face, grim now with resolution. It was 
Alsie McKensie. The other figure mounted the altar 
steps, and tearing the bonnet trom her head, went up 
to the astonished clergyman, and paused at his side, 
face to face with the bridal party, and the astonished 
Spectators. 

It was a woman, clad in some shining gray staff, 
with a shower of magnificent hair falling in wild 
waves and curls fur below her waist. The face was 
pale and wan, the eyes, wild, and large, and lustrous, 
and fixed now on the livid face of the bridegroom, 
with a vacant, wondering look. She raised one thin, 
white hand, and laid it upon the open marriage ser- 
vice, 

“ Hold!” said this woman, in a voice that vibrated 
every corner of the church, like sweetest music. 

One terrible oath broke from the lips of St. Maur. 
He daxhed Nathalie’s hand aside. 

“Who?” said the clergyman, looking at the strange, 
fair shape at his side, “‘who are you who interrupts 
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up the shore. Marie lifted a lamp in the niche at 
the head of the staircase, and departed noiselessly. 

And Nathalie? She had thrown herself into a seat 
at the window, and sat there looking out into those 
same beech-woods. The wind just stirred the deep 
purple of the satin curtains around her, and the one 
straight path of lamplight from the niche was clear- 
ing the black shadows of the place in a long track of 
tremulous gold. Through half-open doors, along the 
dim length of the gallery, half obscured visions of 
the wedding paraphernalia—promises of what the 
morrow was to bring forth, still confronted her, and 
on the wide, black polished window ledge lay his 
white camellias, withering, at her side. 

She shut it all from her sight, drawing the purple 
curtains closer about her. To-morrow! To-mor- 
row! She would be his then, irretrievably—the suc- 
cessor of the ill-starred Hagar St. Maur. She shud- 
dered. How little she had ever dreamed of such a 
destiny. * ' 

Suddenly, betwixt her and all else rose up the face 
of John Calvert—that clear-cut, powerful face. She 
shut her eyes—she tried to put it away. In vain! 
He had wronged her; he had wounded her love— 
stung her pride into high rebellion—granted! and 
yet to the very core of that proud, resentful heart of 
hers, Nathalie loved him still. 

A hot tear fell down in the darkness on the with- 
ering camellias. She sat with her head bowed on her 
hand a long time, while the wind rustled the purple 
curtains, and sighed along the gallery. Starting, at 
last, from her stupor, chilled and shivering, Natha- 
lie rose up to close the window. 

A low, faint strain of music echoed along the gal- 
lery, a sound like the vibration of some instrument, 
touched by a dreamy, wandering hand. What could 
it be, at that hour, and in that place? The gallery 
was deserted—the rooms opening upon it unoccupied, 
save by Ruby and Mrs. Roberts, and Ruby had gone 
to bed ill, and Mrs. Roberts was not given to musical 
performances. Nathalie paused and listened. It was 
the tinkle ofa guitar, coming from that black and 
gold chamber far down the length of the gallery. 
Nathalie’s heart gave a great bound; then grew 
still. Clearer and sweeter the sound rose up—it had 
taken shape, as it were—it was a prelude, a soft, 
drowsy, tremulous thing, half passion, half repose. 
Should she wake Mrs. Roberts? Should she call the 
servants? She fled along the gallery toward. Mrs. 
Roberts’s door, only to pause midway thereto, rooted 
in her tracks, for a human voice had broken sudden- 
ly into the thread of the music, so full of unearthly 
sweetness, so unlike all other voices she had ever 
heard, that Nathalie stood frozen ina great, unutter- 
able awe. Soft and low as they were, every word of 
the song was borne to her ear as distinct as dropping 
water in an October calm. Liquid, “ meandering ” 
Spanish words they were—words which Nathalie 
could not understand, and she stood listening, until 
from out their dreamy labyrinths, stole forth, at last, 
a plaintive snatch of melody in her own tongue: 


“ Lord Heron sits in his castle high, 
Fair Rosamond lies on the shore below; 
He loved to live, and she loved to die— 
Which loved the truest, the angels know."’ 
A shrill twang, as of a breaking string, succeeded. 
The music died away in a hollow cry, which rang 
through the gallery with terrible distinctness. 
Nathalie could hear the fall of the guitar, and the 
upsetting of a chair, or some heavier piece of furni- 
ture, beyond the door of that dreadful room. Mad 
with terror, lest its vision should make a descent up- 
on the gallery, she sprang to Mrs. Roberts’s door, in 
time to meet that worthy lady in night-cap and dress- 
ing-gown, just coming forth. 
“Hush!” she cried, seizing the frightened girl in 
her arms, “don’t raise an outcry, it can do no good. 
I heard it all. O, the Lord be good to us, Miss Ler- 
mond—I thought this dreadful thing had passed 
away, and now the very night before the wedding !—” 
She drew Nathalie with her along the gallery, as 
she was speaking. 
“OQ, do not go in there!” cried the young girl, 
shrinking back. 
“But it might be burglars,” cried Roberts; ‘“‘ any 
way, we ought to see. You needn’t come in, my 
dear. Bless me! what would St. Maur say?” 
She unlocked the door, somewhat unsteadily, and 
shaking and shivering, Nathalie at her shoulder, 
holding the flaring lamp, looked into the haunted 
room. Yes, surely there had been a visitor, though 
it was empty now. A window, opening upon the 
balcony, stood open wide; the curtain was put back, 
a chair beside it was overturned, and there lay the 
guitar with its broken string, against the wall, just 
as it had been dropped a moment before. Mrs. Rob- 
erts entered to lower the window and curtain in ner- 
vous haste; then she re-locked the door, and taking 
the lamp from poor, trembling Nathalie, returned 
across the gallery. 
“O,” she sighed, under her breath, “ what evil 
thing does this forebode for to-morrow?” 
“What, indeed?” murmured Nathalie. 





CHAPTER XII. 


CLEAR and cloudless, with sweet, earthy scents 
filling the air, and a round red sun burning up the 
mists of the marshes and the sea, dawned Nathalie 
Lermond’s bridal morn, The ceremony was to take 
place at twelve, in the gray, stone church, which 
stood half a mile distant, on a bare, wind-beaten 
hill overlooking the sea There was to be a grand 
wedding dinner given to a select few, but no further 
festivities, for both bride and groom seemed anxious 
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to give the affair as little publicity as possible. 
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“Are you done?” said Nathalie, in a weary voice, 
as Marie moved away from the mirror. 

“Not yet. Mademoiselle forgets her veil,” answer- 
ed Marie. 

Ruby fastened it to the beautiful dark head wreath- 
ed in orange blossoms—poor little Ruby, looking like 
a snow-breath, but calmer even than Nathalie her- 
self, in this hour ofmartyrdom. One tear, and one 
only, fell on the spotless flowers. 

« God bless you, darling!” she said, in a faint, brok- 
en voice, passing her arms around the pale bride. 
«Q, I do'hope you will be happy with him, Nathalie 
—so much happier than you think now!” 

With that strange, apathetic calm that seemed 
now to have redoubled in her manner, Nathalie put 
her away, and rose up from the mirror. Was there 
ever such a white and queenly bride? More beauti- 
ful than I can tell, looked she, in those floating bridal 
garments of satin and lace, but it was a beauty that 
hushed the admiration on the lip—it was the beauty 
of a statue, warmed only with the breath of life. 

“ It is time to go now,” said Ruby, “ the carriage 
is waiting.” 

The bridal party swept down the stairs. The car- 
riages had been standing at the door a half hour: 
Nathalie took her place mechanically. 

Who shall say what thoughts were in her mind, 
as they rolled along the open highway to the church? 
Once Ruby saw her start, and look around her wild- 
ly. Was she debating the chances of escape at that 
late hour? O, what mockery of rejoicing was there 
that day, in the singing of the birds among the beech 
woods, in the flowers budding, in the warm, spring 
sunshine! The eyes of the two girls met—the blue 
ones full of misty tears—the dark ones growing sud- 
denly calm and cold again. Nathalie sank back, 
passive among her cushions; the last struggle had 


The doors of the gray stone church stood wide open. 
St. Maur was already there, waiting impatiently for 
the coming of his bride. Some few of the hamlet 
people were scattered along the side aisles, among 
whom the face of the old gude-wife McKensie looked 
forth, with restless gray eyes. The sunshine fell 
through the stained glass of the windows in warm, 
rich patches; some birds were singing in the low 
graveyard outside. 

As Nathalie passed the inner door, some one who 
had been standing near it, drew suddenly back. She 
felt the movement, rather than saw it, and an inde- 
scribable instinct prompted her to lift her eyes. Lean- 
ing against the pillar of an arch, with his cloak upon 
his arm, and his pale, set face confronting her like 
a spectre, stood John Calvert. For a moment, his 
eyes looked straight into her own, not angrily, but 
with a sad reproach in their depths, which cut her to 
the heart. Of all men, why was he there? Why 
had he come to witness that ill-starred marriage, the 
bitter fruit of his own follyand wrong-doing? Ruby 
started a little as she saw him, and the pale bride 
swepton to the altar, never faltering indeed, but with 
@ face whiter now than her bridal dress. 

St. Maur came forward, and took her hand, flush- 
ed and feverish. Never in all her after life, did she 
forget the passionate remorse that darkened his face 
at that moment—his wild earnest whisper: 

“God forgive me! Darling, I will yet make 
amends for all.” 

Cold as a frozen thing, her hand lay in his. Like 
one bound in the spell of some terrible nightmare, she 
suffered him to lead her to herplace. The ceremony 
began: 

“ Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded hus- 
band?” said the voice of the clergyman; “ to live to- 
gether after God’s ordinance in the holy estate 
of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 
love, honor and keep him in sickness and in health, 
and, forsaking all others, keep ye unto him, as long 
as ye both shall live?” 

No response fell from Nathalie’s lips; they moved, 
indeed, but no sound—her voice had died within her. 
Like a lightning-stroke, there flashed upon her, at 
those words, a terrible, blinding sense of the - falsity 
of her position—of its unutterable misery. Witha 
start, she half withdrew her hand trom St. Maur’s. 


He caught it again, his face darkening. A dead 
pause. Every eye was directed upon them—upon 
the pale girl standing, voiceless and motionless, be- 
side her waiting bridegroom. Slowly the clergyman 
repeated the question. 

The last words had not left his lips, when, noiseless- 
ly, out from the spectators around the bridal party, 
two figures, closely veiled, glided up to the altar 
steps. One paused there, throwing back her veil 
with a defiant gesture, and showing to all eyes a 
broad Scotch face, grim now with resolution. It was 
Alsie McKensie. The other figure mounted the altar 
steps, and tearing the bonnet trom her head, went up 
to the astonished clergyman, and paused at his side, 
face to face with the bridal party, and the astonished 
Spectators. 

It was a woman, clad in some shining gray stuff, 
with a shower of magnificent hair falling in wild 
waves and curls far below her waist. The face was 
pale and wan, the eyes, wild, and large, and lustrous, 
and tixed now on the livid face of the bridegroom, 
with a vacant, wondering look. She raised one thin, 
white hand, and laid it upon the open marriage ser- 
vice. 

“Hold!” said this woman, in a voice that vibrated 
every corner of the church, like sweetest music. 

One terrible oath broke from the lips of St. Maur. 
He dashed Nathalie’s hand aside. 

“Who?” said the clergyman, looking at the strange, 
fair shape at his side, ‘who are you who interrupts 


“1?” answered the figure, “Zam Hagar St. Maur 
—wife of this man!” 
With the bound of a wild creature leaping upon 
its prey, St. Maur sprung upon Alsie McKensie. 
“Accursed fool!” he hissed through his set teeth. 
*‘ You have betrayed me!” 
A hand, stronger than Alsie’s, cast him back. 
“You mistake,” said John Calvert, calmly, “I 
am your accuser !”’ 
“And of what am I accused?” demanded the 
bridegroom, clenching his hands at his side. 
John Calvert’s face grew hard. 
“The charges are three,” he answered. ‘‘ I accuse 
you of the attempted murder of this unhappy wo- 
man, Hagar St. Maur, eleven years ago, on your mar- 
riage night. 1 accuse you of casting the deed upon 
your brother, Robert Hendee, and of hunting him 
willfully to his doom. LIaccuse you of withholding all 
knowledge of this woman's existence from the world 
since that time, and of entering unlawfully into 
a second marriage.” 
A faint cry from the little group before the altar, 
and Ruby Hendee had fallen like a dead thing in their 
midst. 
‘*I will answer none of these charges here,” said 
St. Maur, sullenly. 
“ Then,” answered Calvert, “this ceremony cannot 
goon. Those assembled here had best disperse, and 
you will do well to follow me.” 
They looked at each other defiantly—those two 
men. The bridal party were in wild commotion; the 
clergyman quietly closed the marriage-service, and 
the pale, fair shape that had stood beside him the 
while, glided back to Alsie through the wondering 
spectators. Alsie stroked her long golden hair, as 
she might have done some petted child’s. 
“ Puir leddy!” she said, groaning, “she has been 
mad these mony years!” 
St. Maur turned on his heel. 
“ As you will!” he answered Calvert, with an air 
of desperate resolve. ‘1 will return with you to the 
Hali—further than that I will not go. Come, Nath- 
alie, our blithe wedding is over for this day. You 
shall hear the last of this accursed story, if you will.” 
He strode out of the church, first of all, and enter- 
ed the carriage. The others followed him. 
“ What you have to do, do quickly!” he said to 
Calvert; “had you given me but a day longer, I 
would have foiled you—I would have been beyond 
your reach.” 
“No!” was the stern answer; “‘never beyond my 
reach, while you remained this sid of the grave!” 
They went back to the Hall, a far different com- 
pany indeed, from the one which had left it but an 
hour before. John Calvert rode in advance, his 
horse’s flanks white with tuam. He entered with the 
others, and stood with his hat in his hand, and his 
pale face turned steadily away from the still paler 
one of Nathalie. Alsie and her beautiful charge had 
followed. Grim and uncompromising, the Scotch 
woman took her station directly facing St. Maur, the 
maniac clinging to her, and looking from face to face 
with her large, wild, Syrian eyes. Nathalie, gazing 
at her wonderful face, and the frail, exquisite outline 
of the figure, marvelled no more that it had so often 
been mistaken for a visitant from the other land. Al- 
sie McKensie was the first to break the silence—ca- 
ressing Hagar’s golden hair the while, and looking 
straight at St. Maur. 
“I maun speak the truth,” she said; ‘and mickle 
giad am I to do it, for it has been a sair weight on 
my mind, and I wouldna fash mysel about it sae 
again for a’ thesiller o’ this mon. It’s eleven years 
agane, sin the night of the braw weddin’ and Sandy, 
that’s dead and gone now, lay sair sick at the auld 
mither’s cot,and I asked my leddy—this puir mad thing 
—that was to be a bride that e’en, wi’ satin goun, and 
red gowld in her hair, to e’en let me gae and watch 
wi’ Sandy, while the dancing, and the feasting, and 
the music was going an, for the auld mither was sair 
worn, It wasaclear, starlit night, and I took the 
beach way, and down on the sands I saw Master Rob- 
ert, who hadna been at the Hall that night, ranting 
up and down, as if he were clean daft, wi’ spurs on 
his heels, and his face Lalf buried rp in his great 
cloak. I wondered then how cam he there, when a’ 
the ither folks had hied them to the weddin’, and I 
wondered, while I sat in the cot wi’ Sandy. Aweel, 
it was nigh onte midnight before he would ha’ me 
gae, and I ha’ but just risen to wake the auld mither, 
when who should throw open the door and rush in, 
as if the deil himsel was after him, but St. Maur, wi’ 
his face as pale as a kelpie, and his white ruifles, and 
his white hands, wi’ the gowld ring on them, a’ 
stained wi’ red bluod.” 
St. Maur interrupted the speaker, turning upon 
her with a fierce gesture; but meeting Nathalie Ler- 
mond’s eyes, dark, dilated, and filled now with an 
unutterable horror and loathing—he sank back 
against the wall. Alsie paused. 
“Go on!” he commanded, contemptuously. 
“ Aweel,” said Alsie, ‘‘he drew me out 0’ the cot, 
and his grip on my arm left its mark there for mony 
days after; and he told me, would I serve him 
that night, and swear to keep what I should see a se- 
cret, he would gi’ me gowld and siller-enough to 
make a great leddy o’ me till my dying day. I wasa 
silly lassie then, and a young one, and, moreover, I 
was like to die wi’ fright to see him looking so, an’I 
promised. I went back to tell the auld mither and 
Sandy, and to carry them the red gowld pieces St. 
Maur put in my hand, and then, he brought this 
puir leddy into the cot, and laid her on the auld mith- 
er’s bed, and her satin goun was all torn and covered 
wi’ blood, and so was her gowlden hair, and she had 
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the bed; but not one dared to ask him who had done 

thedeed. We bound up the wounds—the auld mith- 

er and I—and she moaned, so that we knew she lived ; 

and when Master Gilbert had sworn us all to secrecy, 

wi’ a dreadful oath, he told me I maun take the puir 

dying lassie, and gae away. 

“T rodea’ the long night, wi’ her head on my knee, 

and nv one wi’ me but the mon that drove the horses, 

and whither, I didna ken nor care. At the gray 

dawn we stopped at a lone house in the woods, and 

the mon said I was to git down there wi’ the leddy, 

and bide until St. Maur cam. We had taken off her 

satins and her jewels at the cot, and the fulks asked 

me no questions. St. Maurcame the next morn, and 

gae me siller, and told me I must take care o’ her 
until she died. I knew then that it was he who had 
done the deed. 

“ But she did nadie. I nursed her long, and she 
cam to hersel, and knew me, and one day, when she 
was sitting up for the first time, she asked me where 
we were, and where was Robert Hendee? And St. 
Maur cam in upon us, and there was a dreadful 
scene betwixt him and my leddy, and she said how 
he had tried to murder her, and how he forced her 
wrongly to marry him, and cried and wailed for Rob- 
ert; and after St. Maur went away, swearing and 
cursing, she just lay down burning hot wi’ fever, 
and from that day to this, she has been mad. 

“After a weary while, when I begged to see the 
auld mither and Sandy, St. Maur gie me the house at 
Coltonsleigh. I ha’ kept my leddy there, and tended 
her, and kept his secret, too, though she would ha’ 
her times 9’ stealing away, when I did na see, and 0’ 
coming back here nights, to scare honest people; and 
although I wouldna have told the story had not Mr. 
Calvert come to Coltonsleigh, and charged me wi’ the 
keeping o’ my leddy, and told me o’ this second mar- 
riage, and threatened me wi’ the law, if I did nagi’ 
her up, I am mickle glad it is told, and that na mair 
o’ St. Maur’s siller will ever touch my hand agen.” 


Alsie drew a long, deep breath as she ended. Ha- 
gar was watching her intently with those wild, dark 
eyes of hers, and with faint flushes of light flitting 
now and then over the pale, spiritual face. The 
darkened soul was groping vainly after Alsie’s voice. 
She raised one hand, at last, in a sort of vague de- 
spair, and gently stroked the Scotchwoman’s cheek. 
“Alsie!” murmured the marvellous voice, in asad 
appeal, ‘‘Alsie!”’ 

A tear fell down on the wild, golden hair. 

“She kens no one but me,” said Alsie, brokenly. 
“T canna be parted from her. Ye may do as ye will 
wi’ me, if ye leave us togither.” 

Mrs. Roberts came trembling and tearful, and 
knelt down at Hagar’s side. 

*O my lady!” she said, “my beautiful lady! Do 
you not know me ?”” 

No answer but that vacant, hopeless stare. 

“Come away!” she whispered, pulling Alsie’s 
sleeve, ‘‘ come away!” 

Harmless indeed—one who never raved or jibber- 
ed, but still, a maniac! 

John Calvert turned grimly round, and faced St. 
Maur. The latter spoke first. 

“ Are you satisfied?” 

“ Yes,” with curving lips, ‘I have fulfilled my 
promise to the dead.” 

“And through you,” muttered St. Maur, “his 
curse has fallen!” 

“0,” cried Alsie, “the story is abroad at Colton- 
sleigh, and in the hamlet, I maun say, it would be 
well to hasten from here.” 

St. Maur turned on his heel, with a face like ashes, 
and went straight up to Nathalie—to the shrinking 
woman in her bridal garments, who fell back, shud- 
dering, as he approached. 

“ Farewell,” he said, “men have staked the world 
for love befure, and—lost! Farewell, Nathalie! 
Whatever deeds I may have done that men might 
blush for, however dark my life may have been, I 
swear my love for you might have redeemed them 
all! If I raised my hand against this mad creature’s 
life, it was ina moment of anger and revenge. She 
was flying to my brother—she was disgracing my 
good name. Farewell, Nathalie, think kindly of St. 
Maur!” 

He caught her hand, and lifted it to his lips. One 
kiss, that-burned upon it long after, and then Mrs. 
Roberts had flung herself before him in the doorway. 

“OQ, Master Gilbert, where are you going?” she 
cried. 

He put her away. 

‘‘Bid Ruby good-by for me,” he said, with dark 
remorse; “‘ poor little Ruby!” 

Calvert went out withhim. St. Maur beckoned for 
him to mount, and they rode out together on the 
open highway. 

“Calvert,” he said, leaning darkly towards him 
from the saddle, “you have been my arch-enemy! 
You have robbed me of the only woman 1 ever loved. 
If Nathalie Lermond can never be mine, neither shall 
she ever be yours! Let us settle this matter as be- 
comes men.” 

John Calvert’s face looked as if carved in stone. 

“1!” he said, “‘ I measure swords or shots with you 
—the assassin of a woman!” 

St. Maur ground his teeth. 

“ Have I then forfeited all the rights of a gentle- 
man?” 

“In my sight—yes!” 

He struck his spurs into his horse’s flanks. 

“ Well, be itso! but if you think to escape me thus, 
John Calvert, you have reckoned without your 
host. Keep this as a token!” 

A buff gauntlet, still warm from his fiery hand, 


moment. He thrust it contemptuously away. The 
next instant it lay in tho gray dust of the road, 
ground down by the iron-shod hoofs, and he had turn- 
ed him about leisurely, and was riding off toward the 
low hamlet on the shore. 

St. Maur gazed at the gauntlet, then at the re- 
treating rider, and a low laugh, unspeakably bitter, 
fell from his lips. Then, slowly, and in an opposite 
direction, he rode away to the Fields. 

The house had been thrown open, and the servants 
were making a holiday. Who among them dared 
question their dark, stern master? He went directly 
to his room, and locked the doorafterhim, Once the 
bell rang for Pierre, and wine was carried up, but 
that was all. 

The day crept on apace. Nature, congenial with 
all existing circumstances, began to frown in sullen 
clouds, as night drew on. The wind rose up witha 
warning cry along the sea. It was after the sunset 
hour that St. Maur came out from his room, and took 
the path leading to the shore. 

Perhaps it was the ck==<ce of meeting Calvert there 
which impelled him. The sea fowl were screaming 
among the rocks; a few fishers’ boats were coming 
in from across the bay, and the songs of the boatmen 
were borne fitfully to his ear. O, the dreary night- 
sky, and the cruel winds, and the unspeakable deso- 
lation of that sea! 

St. Maur paused upon the sands, and looked out 
upon the angry surf-lines. His face was haggard 
and worn; the teeth were set, the brows knit darkly. 
Who can ivli what thoughts stirred him in that hour 
—how that dark, fierce soul rebelled against its des- 
tiny of ruin and disgrace? He had lost all—love, 
honor, fortune and fair tame. To-morrow meant 
exposure, degradation and the penalty of the law. 
The tiought of Calvert and of revenge died, some- 
how, away. Nathalie Lermond’s beautiful eyes, with 
the look that he had last seen in them, rose up one 
moment between him and that black, heaving waste 
of sea, and then faded into its gathering darkness. 
A fisherman was mooring his boat a few yards dis- 
tant from where St. Maur stood. He turned abrupt- 
ly, and went toward him. 

“ Andrew,” he said, “‘ what shall I give you for this 
boat to go to Coltonsleigh?” 

The man looked up, and seeing who it was, touch- 
ed his tarry cap deferentially. 

“To Coltonsleigh, air? Not to-night?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘There’s a storm brewing, sir—a nor’-easter.” 
“That does not matter,” gloomily. 

“ Well, I’m sure you’re welcome to the boat, sir; 
but I’d advise you not to venture on the bay to- 
night.” 

“ Good advice, Andrew; but quite thrown away. 
I, too, am an old sailor.” 

The man unmoored the boat again, wondering 
what could send the master of the Fields to Colton- 
sleigh that night; and he watched him as he pushed 
off from the shore, wondering still. 

A wild, sharp sheet of rain, stabbing like spears, 
as it struck, drove Andrew into shelter. His boat 
and its single occupant were then just across the 
white bar. Stern and unmoved, St. Maur sat looking 
straight into the storm before him, fearing its dan- 
gers far less than those he was leaving behind, his 
dark curls blown away from his haggurd face, his 
dark eyes filled with an unutterable despair. 

Once only he looked back. Some vision of his 
wasted youth, his ruined manhood, his lost life, must 
have stirred him then—of all that might have been, 
that could never be. Vague pictures danced on the 
pitch-black night setting grimly in—Hagur’s golden 
hair; Nathalie Lermond’s eyes; Ruby Hendee’s fair 
young face. He saw the lights twinkling on the dis- 
tant shore. Evening fires were burning there, and 
happy groups were gathered around them. The 
wind howled like a demon. Higher and wilder rolled 
the white and ravenous sea; a lighthouse lamp mock- 
ed him from a distant point. What had he to do with 
peace, and love, and home-light more? He looked 
out into the storm, and darkness, and swift hurrying 
waves. They were all that were left him. 

Andrew, the old fisherman, saw the little cockle- 
shellof a boat when it crossed the bar; he saw it 
even beyond. Then the blinding rain beat down like 
a veil between. Midway to his door, he turned again, 
sweeping the low, dark line of the stormy sea, with 
some whispered words rising to his lips. Nothing 
could he see now but black sky blended in with 
blacker sea. Again and again he strained his keen 
eyes to catch but a sign or signal, listened—to hear 
but the thunder of the surf. A night had settled too 
deep for his sight to pierce, and the boat was seen no 
more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AnD how fared it the while with Nathalie? While 
St. Maur was tossing in his boat on the stormy bay, 
gazing back so hopelessly at the shore from which he 
was speeding, Marie had closed the shutters, and 
drawn the curtains of her mistress’s dressing-room, 
and departed therefrom on tiptoe, so afraid was she of 
disturbing the reclining figure on a low sofa by the 
fire, with closed eyes and drooping lashes. 

Byt Nathalie did not sleep—far from it. She rose 
up after Marie had gone, and went to the window, 
sat down there, resting her head on her folded 
hands, and listening to the wind and rain outside. 
The events of the day had been so startling and so 
strange withal, that, as yet, she could hardly com- 
prehend them, oniy as a tired child knows that it has 
found rest; only as we think of some whirlpool es- 
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under the drooping eyelids, a newborn thrill of youth, 
and hope, and thanksgiving had stirred her numbed 
heart into life again—that was all. 

Of John Calvert’s share in her deliverance, she 
thought incessantly. Why had he come to save her 
from her fate? Why had he pursued the mystery 
and the wrong to the root for hersake? What could 
she now be to him? O, weak heart! Nothing—noth- 
ing, she repeated to herselfa thousand times. Had 
he not deceived her? Was he not the betrothed— 
the wedded husband, perhaps, of Rese Galbraith? 
She had that in her hand even then, which could 
convict him; she re-read it again with a flushed 
cheek and curling lip—that false letter to Felix 
Carleton. 

The door of the dressing-room opened softly, and 
Ruby Hendee came in—a poor, pale little shape, 
with all the life and color faded out of the small, 
pinched face. She knelt at Nathalie’s side, and look- 
ed wistfully, tearlessly into her face. 

“ Are you glad, Nathalie?” in a whisper. 

“‘Glad!—giad that I have escaped such a doom?” 

“ What will they do with him?” 

“T do not know.”’ 

“ How beautiful she is—his wife! You will be hap- 
py now, darling? You will forget him, aud his wick- 
edness?” © 


_“ Yes,” was the dreamy answer. 

“But I,” said Ruby, flinging her arms up, with a 
sudden, passionate cry, “I loved him!” 

It was only one life wrecked forever—only a new 
version of a story as old as the hills. More would 
follow to blot it out to-morrow. So the world goes! 

Lulled by the sound of the ocean’s wind on the 
shutters, Nathalie threw herself on her bed, still 
dressed, and, in spite of a dull, gnawing pain, born 
perhaps of Ruby’s sorrow, she fell asleep. 

She slept an hour. What was it that aroused her? 
Not the wind, surely; not the storm beating against 
the casement? Nathalie started up with a piercing 
cry, gasping for breath. The lamp had gone out, 
and the room was full of a dense darkness, surging 
thick around her, like the waves of the sea—choking 
her, stifling her breath on her lips! 

She flew to the door, and threw it wide open. 
What a sight was there! The whole dark length of 
the gallery, with its rare tapestry, its paintings, its 
black oak panelling, was wrapped in a sheet of blood- 
red, crackling flame. Along the broad, winding 
stairway, a thousand forked, and red hot tongues of 
fire were licking up the carving and gilding, and 
creeping with hisses along the wall, cutting off all 
hope of escape down those broad stairs. Somewhere 
beyond that surging sea, over its roar, as in a dream, 
Nathalie heard the sound of voices and of shouting; 
then the black smoke, lifted for a moment by some 
gust of wind, closed slowly in once more, and the hot 
fire leaped after, and thrusting forth their hands at 
Nathalie, they drove her, shuddering, back into her 
chamber, slowly licking up her footsteps as she went. 

In that terrible hour, there was not a thought of 
self in the girl’s brave heart. Its first cry was for 
Ruby, for the servants, and, more than all else, for 
the maniac Hagar. Were they all aroused? could 
they be saved? She sprung to the window, and 
threw it wide open. O, that dizzy descent! With 
the hot flame at her shoulder, pursuing her with not 
an instant’s reprieve, how could she ever make it? 
Yet it was hard to die so. She was young, and life 
to the young is. always beautiful. The door of her 
dressing-room stood open—there was refuge for a 
moment more, she flew through it, closing it behind 
her, and met Marie iu her night-dress on the thresh- 
old, white with terror. 

“OQ, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” she shrieked, ‘‘ the house 
ison tire. Mademoiselle, we are lost!” 

“Come,” cried Nathalie, drawing her away, “‘ there 
is a back staircase across the gallery—the fire may 
not have reached it.” 

“ Ah, how can we cross the gallery?” sighed the 
poor little French maid. ‘‘See, mademviselle! sec 
what I have found!” 

She thrust into Nathalie’s hand something small, 
and round, and glittering. Even in that moment of 
deadly peril, Nathalie recognized it with a cry. It 
was John Calvert’s lost engagement ring. 

** Marie, where did you find this?” 

“‘T moveda drawer yonder by the window, mad- 
emoiselle, after you fell asleep. It lay beneath it. 
Ah, we can never escape. We can never cross the 
gallery—we must die,” 

Not then. Unconscious of what she did, in the ter- 
ror and bewilderment of the moment, Nathalie slip- 
ped John Calvert’s ring to its lost place on her finger, 
and fairly dragging Marie after her, rushed out into 
the burning gallery. It was her last hope of escape. 

How far she had proceeded—how many steps she 
had gained in the thick smoke she never knew. No 
staircase could be found. Groping blindly with her 
white hands—hearing Marie’s shrill cries on all sides, 
as it seemed, and the roaring of the fire, Nathalie 
grew bewildered. She was stifled by the hot air, 
terrified by the smoke and flame girding her closer 
and closerin. Light and sense reeled. 

“Marie! Marie!” she cried aloud in anguish. 

Swift as a flash of thought, something leaped for- 
ward, cleaving the cloud in which they stood envel- 
oped. She was lifted from her feet. Some heavy 
garment was thrown about her, and an arm, strong 
and stout as iron, hurried her breathlessly furward. 

“Cling to me, Nathalie!” said a deep voice in her 
ear, ‘cling to me!” 

For life or death! Everything else for a moment 
was forgotten. They had reached some passage now, 
for a draft of fresh air blew upon her. The stout 
arm withdrew its hoid, and, Nathalie, tearing the 








covering from her face, looked up into another face 
bending above her, smoke-begrimmed and haggard, 
but still the face of John Calvert. 

“The back staircase!” she cried, “can we not es- 
cape by it?” 

‘Great God! it has fallen!” 

“©, must we die?” said Nathalie. 

He caught her to him in passionate despa‘r. The 
crash of burning timbers somewhere behind them, 
sent out a terrible warning. Leaping at a bound, a 
narrow chasm of fire which intervened betwixt them 
and a door just fallen from its red hot hinges, Natha- 
lie saw that they stood in Hagar St. Maur’s chamber, 
in the black and gold room, on which she was look- 
ing her last forever. John Calvert shivered at a 
blow the glass door opening upon the balcony. Wind 
and rain dashed in. 

“Quick!” he cried, holding out his arms towards 
her with a face that was terrible, ‘the walls are 
falling!” 

One wild cry that might have pierced the heavens, 
as to and fro swayed the huge framework of the 
burning roof and wall; then, blindly into the black 
space, sprang Nathalie towards those arms; close as 
death they clasped her; then, a crash, a pall, like 
midnight, settling slowly down, and Nathalie knew 
no more. 

The prophecy of Hendee was fulfilled! 

* * * * * * * 

Ina low room, with whitewashed walls and bright 
chintz curtains, Nathalie Lermond next opened her 
brown eyes to the light of day. There was morning 
sunshine on the floor, and a pleasant sound of bees 
humming in some vines outside, and through the 
parted chintz curtains, she saw the blue glimmer of 
the sea, rippling and dancing in the sun, as calmly as 
if no storm had ever swept it. Ruby Hendee rose up 
from the foot of the couch on which she was lying, 
and came to her side. There were traces of tears on 
the pale cheeks and round violet eyes. 

“Nathalie, darling,” she said, bending over her, 
“are you better?” 

“ Better!’’ answered Nathalie. 
ill.” 

You were stunned by some portion of the falling 
wall, just as John Calvert leaped with you from the 
baleony. His arm was terribly crushed!” 

Nathalie raised herself up. 

** Where is he?” she said. 

“‘ Here—with us all, waiting to see you.” 

** And Hagar, and Mrs. Roberts, and Marie?” 

“Safe. Marie is mourning for nothing but the loss 
of her black curls. Mrs. Roberts has gone to the 
Fields. Nathalie, St. Maur is dead!” 

“Dead! When—how did he die?” 

“ He was drowned,” the poor, pained little voice 
went on, hurriedly. ‘They found the body this 
morning on the shore. He started for Coltonsleigh 
last night, and the boat was upset in the storm. O 
Nathalie, we can all forgive him now!” 

Neither spoke for a longtime. Nathalie’s lashes 
were heavy with tears; that which he might have 
craved in vain while living, out of her divine wo- 
man’s pity she gave him freely now. Ruby came 
at last, and knelt down beside her, and laid her cur- 
ly, golden head in her lap. 

“Ah, Nathalie, the old Hallis gone! Do you re- 
member that I used to ask you to build a villa like St. 
Maur’s? You will, now. Darling, do you think 
you have quite forgiven him?” 

“Yes, Ruby.” 

“But if you knew he had wronged you as you 
had never dreamed—that he had stooped to talsehood 
and treachery—could you forgive him then? I have 
been talking with poor Calvert this morning, and I 
think he wrote you letters, and sent the ring, and no 
one knew of it but St. Maur, Nathalie.” 

* But Rose Galbraith—” gasped Nathalie, in wild 
bewilderment. 

“Rose married Felix Carleton long ago, and went 
abroad,” said Ruby, quickly. 

Was Nathalie awake or dreaming? She clutched 
at the darkest of all the skeletons in her closet. 

“That letter to Felix Carleton—did he not write 
that?” she cried. 

Ruby’s face was half smile, half tears. 

“JT amaftaid not, Nathalie. He saysitisaforgery. 
Some one must have slipped it into the cabinet un- 
perceived. Darling, if you had only read the letter 
he sent by Alsie!” 

O, the regret, the rapture, the penitence, mingled 
together in that moment! How the scales fell from 
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her eyes! How blind she had been! How recreant 
to her trust. The royal head fell down on Ruby’s 
shoulder. 


“And Iowe him my life now!” she murmured. 

**O, will he ever forgive me?” 

Yes,” said Ruby, tearfully, “he will forgive you, 
and you will be happy!” 

So, by-and-by, Nathalie went down to bim, with 
white lids adroop, and tremulous red lips proudly 
penitent, and on her hand, his ring. 

He was sitting in a low easy-chair, in the little 
cottage whither they had been carried; his eyes clos- 
ed, the pale face, strong even in its suffering, turned 
to the sunlight, and one bandaged arm lying in a 
sling at his side. He heard her light footstep, and 
started quickly up. 

“Nathalie!” he cried, holding out to her the one 
sound arm. 

* * * * * * * 

Love forgives and forgets. Mortal enmities cease 
with that which is mortal. Death cancels all this 
side of the grave! and looking up through tears, into 
John Calvert’s true eyes that hour, with the sun- 
shine falling over them, Nathalie read there, a shad- 





owy prophecy of—light born out of darkness—a love, 
a truth, a devotion, that, in all the years before her, 
was never, never-to fail!’’ 

Long before the summer flowers faded, there were 
orange blossoms tangled in Nathalie’s tresses again. 
A new Hall stands to-day on the site of the old one. 
Sometimes, you may see there, if you will, a pale, 
golden-haired woman, old beyond her years, walking 
its terraces, perhaps, with the little, dark-eyed heir 
—one whom all little children love, one who goes up- 
on her daily way alone, patient, and sad, and still. 
That is Ruby Hendee. 

Across the budding beechwoods, in the grand villa 
at the Fields, there is another woman, always closely 
attended, golden-haired, too, and gloriously beautiful, 
watched over by a tall Scotch woman, with a strong 
face and keen eyes, whom they call Alsie. You will 
see them in the great rooms, or the garden paths, 
where all day long, sometimes, the fair-haired one 
will wander, listlessly, counting the petals of flowers, 
or staring vacantly into space. That is Hagar St. 
Maur. 

In the yard of that gray stone church upon the hill 
there is a grave, swept by the sea winds, with a shaft 
of marble at its head, a name and a date. It is care- 
fully enclosed. Shrubbery has been planted around 
it—daisies creep around the stone; and there, silent- 
ly under the Heaven that avenges and that forgives, 
lies one, heedless alike now of the lives he has blessed 
or blighted—St. Maur! 
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PUSS ALLYN. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





Pump, dimpled and rosy, with bright blue eyes, 
and red lips over which smiles rippled sunnily—such 
was Puss Allyn. Of course, this was not her real 
name, which, infinitely more sounding, was Isabella. 
But while yet in early infancy, it became evident, 
that, for so kittenish a little croature, such a long 
and stately name was simply a ridiculous impossi- 
bility; and, as none of its diminutives happened to 
suit the household taste, the child became Puss, first 
by some chance, and afterwards by common consent. 
The wisdom of this title she justified in later years, 
by developing into as frisky and frolicsome a lassie as 
ever was petted. Lovers were hers “ by the bushel,” 
to use a rural simile, Mr. Edward Marston, however, 
having somehow managed to distance the rest of the 
competitors, and place himself a long way in the fore- 
ground. But although he had conquered his rivals, 
he had by no means conquered the common object of 
their emulation, who, to his eager yet despairing gaze, 
Seemed to recede in proportion as he advanced. 
Briefly, the case stood thus—Edward—more generally 
called Ned—Marston, was extremely desirous of pro- 
posing the momentous question to Puss, who, 
whether from a mischievous fondness for tormenting, 
or from a constitutional inability to keep quiet long 
enough to be wooed, was forever defeating his 
schemes. The intention of this veracious tale is to 
give some account of the consequent game of cross 
purposes. ‘ 

Ned’s farm was next to the Allyn place, where Ned 
himself was as frequent a visitor as his somewhat in- 
terrupted leisure would permit; for, clever and ener- 
getic, the young man was bent upon improving his 
estate to its utmost capability, to which laudable 
enterprise he devoted very much of his time. Yet his 
near neighborhood to the Allyn house enabled him 
to drop in there at various odd moments throughout 
the day; occasions which he often tried to turn to 
some account in the matter of his courtship. But 
here he was wonderfally unlucky, for no sooner would 
a word indicative of sentiment fall from his lips than 
an interruption was sure to occur, brought about 
either by Puss herself, or some malicious chance, 
which, doubtless, shared her secret counsels in some 
mysterious manner. 

One beantiful afternoon, Ned came over, and walk- 
ing in unceremoniously as usual, found Puss ina 
back porch, hulling strawberries, in company with 
Betsy Wilkins, a spinster of uncertain age, who had 
been an assistant in the family for the last fifteen or 
twenty years. 

“May I help you?” was Ned’s salutation, as he 
saw how the two were engaged. 

“Yes, if you will wash your hands three times, 
and bow to the east and west,” replied Puss. ‘“ You 
have no idea of the ceremonies. Betsy and I are 
obliged to perform over our work.” 

With all due gravity, the young man proceeded to 
obey her directions, after which he joined the busy 
hullers, only pausing to ask, “ Shall I wear gloves?” 
at the same time drawing from his pocket a pair of 
those articles. Betsy Wilkins answered this query 
by grimly tossing the gloves to the other end of the 
porch; but the eyes of Puss, full of merry malice, 
showed that she was meditating some new mischief. 
The nature of this soon became evident. 

“Tam soglad you came in, Ned,” she said, when he 
had been at work about five minutes. “Now that 
Betsy has you to help her, I can be spared; and that’s 
very nice, because I want to be getting ready for 
Emma Spooner’s party, to-night. Good luck to you. 
Mind he doesn’t eat more than he hulls, Betsy.” 
With which words, the witch was off. 

Now Ned Marston had two reasons for feeling an- 
noyed. One was, that he had come over that after- 
noon principally for the purpose of requesting Puss 
to attend with him this very party, to which, as her 
speech implied, she was going with another. (Truth 
to tell, although Ned did not know it, the young 





lady had that very day accepted the invitation of her 
cousin, out of pique because Ned had not asked her 
before; a thing which, under the circumstances, was 
hardly possible, as he had been absent from the vil- 
lage the whole of the jievious day, having only just 
returned.) His second cause of provocation lay in 
being willfully left by Puss in the absurd position of 
voluntary assistant to Betsy Wilkins; a situation 
which she very well knew he had not contemplated, 
and which, if witnessed, he was equally aware would 
expose him to no slight amount of ridicule. But as 
it happened, Ned Marston was one of tlfose indi- 
viduals not too common in the world, who cannot be 
rude to a woman, whatever her age or station, and, 
in addition to this, he was determined not to let Puss 
see that her mischievous device had succeeded in 
mortifying him, therefore he remained in bis place, 
leisurely hulling, and tranquilly chatting, meantime, 
with Betsy, who, pieasea at not being abandoned, 
unbent considerably from her usual dignity. The 
pan was a large one, and before they had succeeded 
in emptying it, some one was heard to open the gate, 
and presently, drawn thither by the sound of voices, a 
young man mace his appearanee in the porch. This 
person, in dress and manner, was somewhat of an 
exquisite; too much so, indeed, to take the least no- 
tice of Betsy Wilkins, who bitterly resented the 
slight, considering herself, according to the country 
notions expressed in the country phraseology, ‘as 
good as anybody.” This superfine creature, however, 
deigned to bestow a rather supercilious salutation 
upon Ned, who met his eye squarely, in reply, never 
moving an inch from his place, and betraying annoy- 
ance only by a slight flush. That. this heroic conduct 
may be the better appreciated, it should be stated 
that this same Wilmer Searle, cousin to Puss, was, of 
all others, the one whom he had dreaded to meet in 
his present condition, as well as the rival whom he 
feared, and who, he shrewdly suspected, had been 
beforehand with him in the matter of the imvitation. 
Meantime, Mr. Searle had walked into the kitchen, 
where, engaged in skimming milk, he found his aunt, 
whom he thus addressed, with a slight drawl, whieh, 
being neither particularly instructive nor entertain- 
ing, is, perhaps, as well omitted: 

‘“‘Aunt Mary, your maiden—what is her name, 
Betsy ?—seems to have turned her lover’s devotion to 
some account. Must be quite convenient.” 

As the languid tones of her nephew reached her 
ear, good Mrs. Allyn dropped the skimmer and turned 
around in surprise. Betsy’s lover, mdeed! That was 
@ person whose acquaintance she had never made, 
during a daily intimacy of many years with the dam- 
sel in question, nor had even suspeeted his existence. 
Therefore did her voice have a startled cadence, as 
she exclaimed: 

“*Betsy! Who is with her? where are they?” 

“In the porch, as I came in just now,” drawled 
Wilmer, answering only the last question, as he 
sauntered away in search of Puss. 

Mrs. Allyn picked up the skimmer, wiped her hands 
and moved toward the kitchen door. Now as this 
opened from the porch, the occupants of the latter 
could hear every word spoken within, as well as 
the movements of the good lady. For this reason, 
Ned was not taken by surprise at her coming, and he 
remained as quiet as Betsy herself, who, offended but 
dignified, worked on in grim silence. Mrs. Allyn 
opened the door, but, instead of the words which she 
had intended to speak, an involuntary laugh broke 
from her lips. And the scene was certainly a Indi- 
crous one. Opposite Betsy, with her stiff, grizzled 
side-curls, her preternaturally tall comb and nose of 
equal length, sat Ned Marston, his fingers deeply 
stained and an old apron tied about him. The huge 
pan rested upon their knees, while both hulled away 
with an immovable gravity and muteness, whose 
earnestness suggested that they were working for a 
wager, and was, in itself, irresistibly comic. At the 
sound of Mrs. Allyn’s mirth, Ned looked up with a 
smile, although the color d 1 in his hand 
face, as, over her shoulder, he beheld the sneering 
face of Wilmer Searle and the laughing one of Puss, 
who, hearing the sound of her cousin’s voice, had 
come down just in time for a peep. 

“Why Ned, that’s too bad!” said the elder lady. 
“Who set you to doing that? Here, let me take 
your place.” 

“No need,” said he, resisting her attempt. ‘‘ We’ve 
nearly finished. There are hardly a dozen left in the 
pan.” 

This was true, and in another minute they were 
deposited beside their fellows, leaving the dish emp- 
ty, except for a mass of hulls. 

*« There,” said Ned, rising and removing his apron, 
“if ever I want a recommendation for smartness, [ 
shall come to Betsy for a character. I hope you'll 
remember me when you eat ’em.” 

*“O you must stay and eat some yourself, Ned,’ 
said Mrs. Allyn. But this invitation, though warmly 
urged, the young man ¢eclined, and presently took 
his departure. 

Now, though I do not wish to insinuate anything 
against Puss, it certainly does seem rather an odd 
coincidence that, having slipped away from her 
cousin, she should have happened to be leaning over 
the gate in the lane through which Ned Marston had 
to pass, on his way home. Yet it must have been 
pure accident, after all, for she started very naturally 
at his step. For th. lack, probably, of something 
better to do, he stopped likewise, and leaned over the 
gate with hor. The sun was in the west, and its low 
rays sent the tremulous shadows of the great elms 
slanting far across the green meadow-land, while an 
uncertain breeze shook from the ripening clover- 
clusters momentary whifis of sweetness, that, while 
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it lasted, made the surrounding region like a garden. 
« What a lovely day!” cried Puss, enthusiastically, 
looking around. “ The moon's nearly full to-night, 
you know, and if it doesn’t grow cloudy, wont it be a 
nice night for the party?” 

“Very,” replied Ned. ‘‘ You are going with your 
cousin, 1 suppose?” 

“Yes. Will came over early this morning, to in- 
vite me. Very good of him, wasn’t it?” 

“Very lucky, at least, to be able to come when he 
wanted,” answered Ned, smiling at the sudden ex- 
treme humility of word and tone, decidedly unlike 
her usual self. “I’ve been away from home ever 
since yesterday morning, but I came over this after- 
noon, to ask the same favor. Seems I was too late, 
though.” 

Puss did not half like the carelessness which she 
found, or fancied, in his speech. He might be offend- 
ed about the strawberries, she thought, and, at any 
rate, it would be well to prevent his growing too in- 
different. So, with a view to re-establishing her 
power, she made her voice very low and soft, and 
looking shyly up in his face, said: 

“Do you mind, Ned? Then I’m so sorry! If I'd 
had any idea of your asking me—” 

There she stopped short, but Ned, quite overcome 
by this unprecedented sweetness, and scarceconscious 
of anything save the preference for himself which 
her words had implied, broke in, eagerly: 

“ Would you really rather go with me, Puss? 
Would you—” 

“Yes indeed,” she interrupted, briskly, with an 
abrupt ¢change of manner, ‘for your horse is a great 
deal faster than any my cousin can get. I do 80 love 
to drive fast! There’s Will looking for me, so I must 
go back. Good-by.” 

With which pleasant last words she departed. 
Ned shut the gate and marched home, with bitter 
thoughts toward that ‘‘ city cousin,” who, meantime, 
as they were now beyond hearing, was-being consid- 
erably snubbed by Puss, the treacl ture, 
who had been all smiles to him in the presence of her 
other lover. This double injustice toward Mr. Wil- 
mer Searle was certainly very hard. 

Emma Spooner resided several miles from the vil- 
lage, but the prospect of a moonlight drive only 
formed an additional inducement, and her house was 
well filled. Ned Marston was so long in making his 
appearance, that serious doubts were entertained of 
his coming, especially by the fair hostess herself, who, 
report said, was not averse to his society. "Wilmer 
Searle had taken advantage of this absence to circu- 
late the strawberry story, with additions and im- 
provements of his own, so that when the young man 
did at last arrive, and alone, withal, a general clamor 
greeted him. 

‘* Where's: Miss Betsy, Ned?” shouted one. 

“What's the price of strawberries when you hull 
’em yourself?” asked another, while a third re- 
proachfal inquiry was made, as to how he could come 
off to a party to enjoy himself, leaving his lady-love 
to wash the dishes alone. 

Ned—bless his good heart !—was not easily irritated, 
and he received all these shafts of satire with a per- 
fect which blunted their edge.- It was not 
long before they returned to their own concerns, 
content to leave such indifferent game undisturbed. 
Ned was a special favorite with all the young people, 
and he was often called upon during the evening to 
share in their merry-making. Usually, he was ready 
enough to respond to these solicitations, but upon the 
present occasion, he seemed to prefer a quiet specta- 
torship to any active part in the festivities. As a 
guest, of course he must not be neglected by Miss 
Emma, who exerted herself for his entertainment 
with a good will which I fear Puss did not properly 
appreciate. On the contrary, she mentally called 

her forward and disagreeable, yet, with a generosity 
worthy of praise, since it was exercised toward one 
80 distasteful to her, she-did not rest until she had, 
by sundry well-timed hints, convinced her cousin 
Wilmer that it would be the height of ingivility if he, 
the representative, as it were, of the city, should not 
devote himself to the amusement of his hostess. 
Flattered at being considered of such account, Mr. 
Searle sauntered leisurely toward the pretty Miss 
Emma, and taking a seat beside her, with ready 
assurance, seon contrived, despite her inclination, to 
engross the most of her attention. Perceiving this, 
Ned Marston rose and walked away, looking for 
something to occupy himself with. Most of the 
company were seated in groups, busy with games or 
conversation, Ned did not feel inclined to join any 
of these gay circles, but while he yet stood, uncertain, 
he saw Puss Allyn cross the room and disappear be- 
hind the deep curtains of a window. He hesitated a 
moment, then foll d. The wind was of that 
charming though somewhat old-fashioned style 
which contains a bruad seat whereon two might nes- 
tle, completely hidden, at will, by the long and heavy 
drapery. ‘ 
Puss received the young man very cordially, seem- 
ing entirely furgetful of the atternoon’s contrelemps. 
“ You see I am deserted,” she observed, in # rather 
doleful tone. “ Wiil has seen fit to devote himself to 

Emma Spooner. Mortifying, isn’t it? but I should 

think you might feel « little jealous.” 
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“7? exclaimed Ned, with honest surprise; then, 
with an accent of bitterness, ‘‘ What is it to me where 
Mr. Wilmer Searle chooses to bestow his attentions?” 

“0, I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Pass, with a 
sudden assumption of total !ack of interest in the 
subject. “I only thought, from what I heard some 
of them saying, that it couldn’t be very pleasant to 
have a third person come in between you, Just when 
you were enjoying yourselves so much.” 
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lady had that very day accepted the invitation of her 
cousin, out of pique because Ned had not asked her 
before; a thing which, under the circumstances, was 
hardly possible, as he had been absent from the vil- 
lage the whole of the previous day, having only just 
returned.) His second cause of provocation lay in 
being willfully left by Puss in the absurd position of 
voluntary assistant to Betsy Wilkins; a situation 
which she very well knew he had not contemplated, 
and which, if witnessed, he was equally aware would 
expose him to no slight amount of ridicule. But as 
it happened, Ned Marston was one of tlose indi- 
viduals not too common in the world, who cannot be 
rude to a woman, whatever her age or station, and, 
in addition to this, he was determined not to let Puss 
see that her mischievous device had succeeded in 
mortifying him, therefore he remained in his place, 
leisurely hulling, and tranquilly chatting, meantime, 
with Betsy, who, pleased at not being abandoned, 
unbent considerably from her usual dignity. The 
pan was a large one, and before they had succeeded 
in emptying it, some one was heard to open the gate, 
and presently, drawn thither by the sound of voices, a 
young man male his appearanee in the porch. This 
person, in dress and manner, was somewhat of an 
exquisite; too much 80, indeed, to take the least no- 
tice of Betsy Wilkins, who bitterly resented the 
slight, considering herself, according to the country 
notions expressed in the country phraseology, “as 
good as anybody.” This superfine creature, hovwever, 
deigned to bestow a rather supercilious salutation 
upon Ned, who met his eye squarely, in reply, never 
moving an inch from his place, and betraying annoy- 
ance only by a slight flush. That this heroic conduct 
may be the better appreciated, it should be stated 
that this same Wilmer Searle, cousin to Puss, was, of 
all others, the one whom he had dreaded to meet in 
his present condition, as well as the rival whom he 
feared, and who, he shrewdly suspected, had been 
beforehand with him in the matter of the imvitation. 
Meantime, Mr. Searle had walked into the kitchen, 
where, engaged in skimming milk, he found his aunt, 
whom he thus addressed, with a slight drawl, whieh, 
being neither particularly instructive nor entertain- 
ing, is, perhaps, as well omitted: 

‘“‘Aunt Mary, your maiden—what is her name, 
Betsy ?—seems to have turned her lover’s devotion to 
some account. Must be quite convenient.” 

As the languid tones of her nephew reached her 
ear, good Mrs. Allyn dropped the skimmer and turned 
around in surprise. Betsy’s lover, mdeed! That was 
@ person whose acquaintance she had never made, 
during a daily intimacy of many years with the dam- 
sel in question, nor had even ted his exist 
Therefore did her voice have a startled cadence, as 
she exclaimed: 

“Betsy! Who is with her? where are they?” 

“Tn the porch, as I came in just now,” drawled 
Wilmer, answering only the last question, as he 
sauntered away in search of Puss. 

Mrs. Allyn picked up the skimmer, wiped her hands 
and moved toward the kitchen door. Now'as this 
opened from the porch, the occupants of the latter 
could hear every word spoken within, as well as 
the movements of the good lady. For this reason, 
Ned was not taken by surprise at her coming, and he 
remained as quiet as Betsy herself, who, offended but 
dignified, worked on in grim silence. Mrs. Allyn 
opened the door, but, instead of the words which she 
had intended to speak, an involuntary laugh broke 
from her lips. And the scene was certainly a Indi- 
crous one. Opposite Betsy, with her stiff, grizzled 
side-curls, her preternaturally tall comb and nose of 
equal length, sat Ned Marston, his fingers deeply 
stained and an old apron tied about him. The huge 
pan rested upon their knees, while both hulled away 
with an immovable gravity and muteness, whose 
earnestness suggested that they were working for a 
wager, and was, in itself, irresistibly comic. At the 
sound of Mrs. Allyn’s mirth, Ned looked up with a 
smile, although the color d 1 in his hand 
fave, as, over her shoulder, he beheld the sneering 
face of Wilmer Searle and the laughing one of Puss, 
who, hearing the sound of her cousin’s voice, had 
come down just in time for a peep. 

“ Why Ned, that’s too bad!’ said the elder lady. 
“Who set you to doing that? Here, let me take 
your place.” 

“No need,” said he, resisting her attempt. ‘‘ We’ve 
nearly finished. There are hardly a dozen left in the 
pan.” 

This was true, and in another minute they were 
deposited beside their fellows, leaving the dish emp- 
ty, except tor a mass of hulls. 

* There,” said Ned, rising and removing his apron, 
“if ever I want a recommendation for smartness, [ 
shall come to Betsy for a character. I hope you'll 
remember me when you eat ’em.”’ 

*O you must stay and eat some yourself, Ned,’ 
said Mrs. Allyn. But this invitation, though warmly 
urged, the young man declined, and presently took 
his departure. 

Now, though I do not wish to insinuate anything 
against Puss, it certainly does seem rather an odd 
coincidence that, having slipped away from her 
cousin, she should have happened to be leaning over 
the gate in the lane through which Ned Marston had 
to pass, on his way home. Yet it must have been 
pure accident, after all, for she started very naturally 
at his step. For the lack, probably, of something 
better to do, he stopped likewise, and leaned over the 
gate with hor. The sun was in the west, and its low 
rays sent the tremulous shadows of the great elms 
slanting far across the green meadow-land, while an 
uncertain breeze shook from the ripening clover- 
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it lasted, made the surrounding region like a garden. 
«“ What a lovely day!” cried Puss, enthusiastically, 
looking around. ‘The moon’s nearly full to-night, 
you know, and if it doesn’t grow cloudy, wont it be a 
nice night for the party?” 
“Very,” replied Ned. ‘‘ You are going with your 
cousin, I suppose?” 
“Yes. Will came over early this morning, to in- 
vite me. Very good of him, wasn’t it?” 
“Very lucky, at least, to be able to come when he 
wanted,” answered Ned, smiling at the sudden ex- 
treme humility of word and tone, decidedly unlike 
her usual self. “I’ve been away from home ever 
since yesterday morning, but I came over this after- 
noon, to ask the same favor. Seems I was too late, 
though.” 
Puss did not half like the carelessness which she 
found, or fancied, in his speech. He might be offend- 
ed about the strawberries, she thought, and, at any 
rate, it would be well to prevent his growing too im- 
different. So, with a view to re-establishing her 
power, she made her voice very low and soft, and 
Jooking shyly up in his face, said: 
“Do you mind, Ned? Then I’m so sorry! If I'd 
had any idea of your asking me—” 
There she stopped short, but Ned, quite overcome 
by this unprecedented sweetness, and scarceconscious 
ofanything save the preference for himself which 
her words had implied, broke in, eagerly: 
“ Would you really rather go with me, Puss? 
Would you—” 
“Yes indeed,” she interrupted, briskly, with an 
abrupt change of manner, “for your horse is a great 
deal faster than any my cousin can get. I do 80 love 
to drive fast! There’s Will looking for me, so I must 
go back. Good-by.” 
With which pleasant last words she departed. 
Ned shut the gate and marched home, with bitter 
thoughts toward that ‘‘ city cousin,” who, meantime, 
as they were now beyond hearing, was.being consid- 
erably snubbed by Puss, the treacherous creature, 
who had been all smiles to him in the presence of her 
other lover. This double injustice toward Mr. Wil- 
mer Searle was certainly very hard. 
Emma Spooner resided several miles from the vil- 
lage, but the prospect of a moonlight drive only 
formed an additional inducement, and her house was 
well filled. Ned Marston was so long in making his 
appearance, that serious doubts were entertained of 
his coming, especially by the fair hostess herself, who, 
report said, was not averse to his society. Wilmer 
Searle had taken advantage of this absence to circu- 
late the strawberry story, with additions and im- 
provements of his own, so that when the young man 
did at last arrive, and alone, withal, a general clamor 
greeted him. 
“ Where's: Miss Betsy, Ned?” shouted one. 
“ What’s the price of strawberries when you hull 
"em yourself?” asked another, while a third re- 
proachful inquiry was made, as to how he could come 
off to a party to enjoy himself, leaving his lady-love 
to wash the dishes alone. 
Ned—bless his good heart !—was not easily irritated, 
and he received all these shafts of satire with a per- 
feet composure which blunted their edge.- It was not 
long before they returned to their own concerns, 
content to leave such indifferent game undisturbed. 
Ned was a special favorite with all the young people, 
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have a third person come in between you, just whe 
a were enjoying yourselves so much.” 


and he was often called upon during the evening to 
share in their merry-making. Usually, he was ready 
enough to respond to these solicitations, but upon the 
present oecasion, he seemed to prefer a quiet specta- 
torship to any active part in the festivities. As a 
guest, of course he must not be neglected by Miss 
Emma, who exerted herself for his entertainment 
with a good will which I fear Puss did not properly 
appreciate. On the contrary, she mentally called 
her forward and disagreeable, yet, with a generosity 
worthy of praise, since it was exercised toward one 
80 distasteful to her, she did not rest until she had, 
by sundry well-timed hints, convinced her cousin 
Wilmer that it would be the height of incivility if he, 
the representative, as it were, of the city, should not 
devote himself to the amusement of his hostess. 
Flattered at being considered of such account, Mr. 
Searle sauntered leisurely toward the pretty Miss 
Emma, and taking a seat beside her, with ready 
assurance, soon contrived, despite her inclination, to 
engross the most of her attention. Perceiving this, 
Ned Marston rose and walked away, looking for 
something to occupy himself with. Most of the 
company were seated in groups, busy with games or 
conversation. Ned did not feel inclined to join any 
of these gay circles, but while he yet stood, uncertain, 
he saw Puss Allyn cross the room and disappear be- 
hind the deep curtains of a window. He hesitated a 
The window was of that 
charming though somewhat old-fashioned style 
which contains a bruad seat whereon two might nes- 
tle, completely hidden, at will, by the long and heavy 


Puss received the young man very cordially, seem- 
ing entirely forgetful of the afternoon’s contretemps. 


“17? exclaimed Ned, with honest surprise; then, 


“TIT only thought, from what I heard some 
of them saying, that it couldn’t be very pleasant to 


“ Whatever you heard, you know very well,” began 
Ned, in the excitement of the moment placing his 
foot upon the paw of a sleeping cat, which interrupt- 
ed his speech and betrayed her presence, by a dismal 
mew, indicative of extreme discomfort. At this, a 
laughing face was thrust between the curtains, the 
owner whereof, having taken in the situation at a 
glance, exclaimed, roguishly: 
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‘“Why Mr. Marston, how can you doso? Don’t 
you know if you don’t love the cat, you wont love 
your wife?” 

With these words, the curtains dropped again, and 
the mischievous fourteen-year-old fled, rejoicing, to 
report to her mates the probable confusion which her 
sally had cast in the heart of Ned Marston, “‘ doing 
his courting.” Ned lifted the cat, which, with an 
air of injured innocence, had withdrawn to the 
further end of the recess, to attend to her wounded 
paw, and gently stroking her fur, said, with a tender 
earnestness which might have been considered dis- 
proportionate to the subject: 

“Pretty Puss! dear Puss! I love Puss! indeed I 
love Puss!” 

Now, since, during the whole of this affectionate 
address, he gazed, not at the brute, but at the human 
Puss, I fear that he was making a cat’s-paw of the 
kitten. To judge by her blushes, Puss Allyn thought 
80, too, while even the cat seemed to harbor a dim 
suspicion of the kind, and angrily hissed and strug- 
gled until she had freed herself from these insincere 
attentions. Her escape, however, troubled the young 
man but little, for, encouraged by that deepening 
color, he was at last speaking out, to such good pur- 
pose, that—no, no, it is not fair to betray secrets; 
but, at all events, when, on their homeward way, 
Mr. Wilmer Searle patronizingly carried into effect 
his previous design of offering himself to his pretty, 
little, well-endowed cousin, he received for answer, a 
polite negative, for the reason of—a previous engage- 
ment! As may easily be imagined, despite the beau- 
tiful light, the r inder of the e ion was 
not particularly pleasant; but for this Puss indemni- 
fied herself, by taking another drive on the next 
evening, when, although the moon was bright and 
the horse was fast, it was, after all, neither of these 
things that formed the principal attraction. 











CROSSING THE LINE. 

“Now, Benny,” said Aunt Hester Daley to her son 
Ben, one day, when he was spinning one of his salt 
yarns a few days atter his return from his fourth voy- 
age round the Horn. ‘‘ Benny, my son, what in the 
world is this equal noxious line that you tell so much 
about crossing every voyage?” 
Besides his mother there were three charming 
young ladies and the village school-mistress, a charm- 
ing young lady, too, and Uncle Ben—Ben’s father, 
and Parson Wonderly, for listeners, and so Ben Da- 
ley made a slight stretch of his explanation: 
“Why, you see, mother, the line you’ve heard me 
talk about crossing so often is a mighty big rope 
they’ve got tied fast at one end over on the coast of 
Africa, and the other they winds up and slacks off 
with a windlass right square across the sea on the 
coast of Brazil, and when the great rope is wound up 
taut it’s about a fathom from the water, and di- 
vides the world right square in the middle. They 
put the line up there about four hundred years ago 
to keep the Flying Dutch , ® phantom ship that’s 
always cruising in the South Atlantic, from coming 
north, sailing right home to Holland, where she used 
to belong when she was a real ship, and frightening 
all the Hollanders to death, or into the Zuider Zee. 
“When a real honest, live ship comes along they 
lets the line down for ’em to sail over, only sometimes 
those Brazilieros that tend the windlass get drunk, 
or asleep, and don’t slack up the line, and there’ll be 
perhaps as many as fitty vessels of all nations detain- 
ed for a week or so, and it’s funny to see ’em go sail- 
ing along this way and that way both sides of the 
line, just like a litter of mischievous pigs running 
back and forth trying to find a hole through the gar- 
den fence. 
* Once they didn’t let the line down deep enough, 
and a great heavy Indiaman got fast on it and hung 
there till they got out of provisions and water. She 
had more than two hundred passengers aboard, and 
if there hadn’t happened to come along two English 
line-o’-battle ships and towed her over the line clear, 
and furnished her with everything she needed they’d 
all starved to death. 
‘Sometimes when we get upto the line in the 
night, we find it strung just as full as they can sit, 
all the way from Africa to Brazil, of all sorts of water- 
fowl roosting there, and as we always have to wait till 
sunrise for ’em to let the line down, we sometimes go 
out with our boats and gather swan, and wild geese, 
ducks, hobbies, coots, and cormorants, enough to last 
us @ whole month. 
“Then again, sometimes, when there don’t happen 
to be any ships wanting to cross for a week or so, the 
Naiads, who are Neptune’s daughters, you know, 





is making there—all washed and hanging out to dry 


line, mother.” 


the parson’s sermons. 











A MASTER’S ADVICE. 


TO A CANDIDATE. 


Brother: Being now regularly initiated into this 
society, permit me to offer to your serious considera- 
tion those virtues that will always distinguish you 
among men, especially Masons. The Holy Scriptures, 


and the mermaids will have the line strung full, from 
end to end, of their dimity skirts and petticoats, and 
drawers, and—them other things like the one Lucy 


then a ship will come up—swash—down goes the line 
with all the mermaid’s and naiad’s fine clothes into 

Then look out for squalls and salt 
sea blessings; such a ranting and tearing as there 


Everybody swallowed Ben’s equivocal equinoxial 
n | just as trustingly as they were in the habit of doing 


the standard of truth, and the unerring dictates of an 

unerring Being, I would recommend as the primary 

object of your attention. 

Next a general and unlimited regard be men of vir- 

tue, honor and integrity, howsoever distinguished by 

private persuasion. Masonry wisely removes such 

distinctions, and by uniting all countries, sects, and 

principles into one inseparable band of affection, con- 

ciliates true friendship, and effectuates the noble pur- 
pose of making each other happy, and rejoicing in 
each other’s felicity. 

Hence, disputes on religion and politics are never 
suffered to interrupt the friendly intercourse of our 
regular assemblies. These are designed to improve 
the mind, correct the morals, and reform the judg- 
ment. Your experience in life has no doubt made 
familiar to you the three great duties of morality: to 
God, your neighbor, and yourself; which I hope your 
new character, as a Freemason, will still more deeply 
imprint upon your mind, and render your conduct 
not only regular and uniform, but in every other re- 
spect agreeable to the dignity of this laudable profes- 
sion. Asa Mason, you are cheerfully to conform to 
the government under which you live; to consider 
the interest of the community as your own; and be 
ready on all occasions to give proofs of loyalty and 
affection to your country. 

Benevolence and charity, being the renowned char- 
acteristics of Masonry, you are to cherish and pro- 
mote; and though you ought ever liberally to contrib- 
ute to alleviate the miseries of the wretched, yet you 
are more particularly to extend your pity to a poor 
brother, whose unhappy circumstances may oblige 
him to solicit your friendly assistance, ever remem- 
bering that period of your life when you were intro- 
duced into Masonry, on which, if you but for a mo- 
ment reflect, it cannot fail making you so far benevo- 
lent as never to shut your ear unkindly to the com- 
plaints of the wretched. But when a poor brother is 
oppressed by want, you will, in a particular manner, 
listen to his sufferings with attention, in consequence 
of which pity will flow from your breast, and relief 
according to your capacity. 
The solemnity of our ceremonies will ever require 
from you a serious deportment, and strict attention to 
the elucidating of those emblems and hieroglyphics 
under which our mysteries are couched. And as or- 
der and regularity cannot fail to render permanent 
the harmony of this lodge, it is expected you will be 
obedient to the master and presiding officers, and be 
particularly careful never to introduce any discourse 
that may tend to violate your character as a gentle- 
man or a Mason, or to depreciate those virtues that 
always adorn an honest mind. 
If, therefore, from among your friends or acquaint- 
ance, you should hereafter propose a candidate for 
our mysteries, I would earnestly recommend that 
you know him to be worthy; and never, from a pecu- 
niary or ungenerous motive, endeavor to introduce 
any but a man of honor and integrity, whose charac- 
ter as well as principle justly entities him to the 
privileges of this fraternity. 
To expatiate on the necessity of a close application 
to the duties of Masonry will, I presume, be needless, 
as Idoubt not but your own experience will soon 
evince the real value and utility of this science, and 
the excellency of its precepts. I shall therefore con- 
clude this address, in a sure expectation of your ex- 
plicit obedience to the foregoing circumstances, as 
well for your own honor as the credit of this lodge, 
and that you will cheerfully conform to all those sal- 
utary laws which are, and ever have been, the estab- 
lished basis and support of the royal art. 








St. ie 
These initials, found upon the ring of a deceased 


much inquiry among his relatives. Various sugges- 
tions were made as to their meaning. One thought 
them the initials of a young lady to whom the de- 
ceased had been engaged, but who died before mar- 
riage; this, however, was easily shown to be a fallacy. 
Another made diligent inquiry of a Kentucky mason- 
ic writer who was supposed to be versed in the em- 
blems of the institution; but he could suggest no 
masonic collocation of words at all answering the 
purpose. ‘Show the Sign,” ‘Seat the Secretary,” 
* Submit to Solomon,” and numerous other ingenious 
suggestions, by the Kentucky brother were defective 
in this, that they had no masonic application what- 
ever, and were no more appropriate than would be 
the words, “Shoot the scoundrel,” or “Swim to 
South Carolina!” 

At last a clue was found in an early page of the 
diary of the deceased. As far back as his twelfth 
birthday this entry was discovered in the boyish 
misspelling of his age: 
God pleas me, to adoppt as my mottoe the letters S. 
T. S. for wordes that ar in the —chapter of ——.” 


Christian Mason of eminence, were the subject of 


* From thiss time I intende if 


probably he was unable to find it at ‘the moment— 
diligent search was made in his pocket-bible, which 
it was known he had used for fifty years, and present- 
ly the words turned up, marked and under-scored 
and properly dated in the margin, “Search the Scrip- 
tures!” The clue was true; this was the explanation. 





ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 

The old lodge of the Operative Masons had three 

great, fixed lights or windows, East, West and South, 

and fur this reason these three windows were always 

represented in the earlier tracing-boards. In the 

course of time, the custom was adopted by some 

lodges of representing the oblong square by means of 
tape and little nails, but the ancient and original 

manner was to draw it on the floor with chafk and 

charcoal. After the lodge was closed, the new brother 

was obliged to fetch a “ mop and pail” and wash out 
the drawing. This is alluded to by Hogarth, in two 
of his humorous paintings, in which he introduces 
the figures of Freemasons with the mop and pail. In 
later times, for the sake of convenience, the oblong 
square was painted on a piece of canvas, and unrolled 
at the opening of the lodge. This farnished an op- 
portunity for more elaborate drawing, and the custom 
was then introduced of painting on the carpet the 
two pillars, the various implements and materials, 
the three windows, etc., and a different carpet con- 
taining different emblems was sometimes used for 
each degree. The successive crowding in of emblems 
finally destroyed the original symbolism of the simple 
oblong square, and as we have seen, its use was in 
many places abandoned. It is in this same manner 
that the original meaning of many of the ancient 
symbols, customs and usages of Masonry have been 
corrupted and finally lost, through the willful igno- 
rance of so called professors and lecturers on Masonry. 





FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIETY. 
Among the almost endless variety of human wants, 
there is not one which makes itself so powerfully and 
keenly felt as the want of friendship—society—the 
intimate and constant communion of soul. with soul. 
We all are conscious of it, the young especially. They 
have need of virtuous associates, whose conservative 
influence will always surround them; without these 
their virtue has no security. We know how powerful 
the family influence, judiciously directed, is to pre- 
serve one from the seductions of vice. In the bosom 
of a family, with brothers and sisters around him, the 
young man spends the first years of his life. Parental 
kindness, sisterly and brotherly affection, and the 
sympathy of the family acquaintances, gratify all his 
social wants, and leave him nothing in that directi 
to desire. When he is il}, the most tender and self- 
sacrificing love watches over him, anticipates every 
want, and, without weariness or complaint, seeks to 
tranquillize his sleeping or amuse his waking hours. 








GEORGIA MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION OF SA- 
VANNAH.—We are pleased to learn that a charitable 
association with the above title has been formed by a 
ber of the ic fraternity of this city, and is 
already in a flourishing operation. The organization 
of the iation was etfected on the ‘ing of Fri- 
day, by the choice of the following board of officers: 
Pres., Bro. Moses M. Belizario; Vice Pres., Bro. Al- 
fred Haywood; Treas., Bro. Wm. Green; Sec., Bro. 
Ww. F. Parker. A committee was appointed to re- 
port a constitution and by-laws for the association, 
and a resolution adopted to the effect that none but 
Master Masons should be eligible for membership. 
The roll of the Relief Association now contains but 
twehty-one names, but its publie-spirited projectors 
are confident that within a twelve-month the organi- 
zation will include at least five hundred brothers. 
The purpose of the association is a worthy and a no- 
ble one. It is to supply a want now severely felt 
throughout this section—the immediate provision for 
needy brothers ing to or passing through this 
city. Under the existing state of affairs, several days 
must frequently elapse betore the necessary assistance 
can be made available through the routine and cir- 
cumlocutica of a regular application to the proper of- 
ficers of the lodges of the city, all of which, it is un- 
necessary to add, are in straitened circumstances at 
present. The Relief Association proposes, by keeping 
ample funds on hand and in such @ manner as to be 
available at short notice, to act independently of the 
lodges, and to furnish immediate aid in all pressing 
cases, thus greatly relieving the lodges, and, by obvi- 
ating all delay, furthering the good work of the fra- 
ternity. Itis a noble enterprise, and deserving the 
encouragement and support of all classes.—Savannah 
Republican. 
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AN ARAB MASON.—Abd-el-Kader, while recently 
passing through Blois, received a deputation of the 
Freemasons of that city, joined by one of Tours and 
one of Nantes. The Freemasons complimented him 
on his acts of humanity and charity during the mas- 
sacres in Syria. The emir thus replied: ‘‘I thank 
the present committee for Fr yin g le | 
regard Freemasonry as the first institution of the 
world; and, in my opinion, any man who does not 
prefer to be a Freemason is an incomplete man. I 
hope the day will come when the principles of the 
order shall prevail in all the world, and then all its 
people will be at peace.” 

IMPORTANT IF TRUE.—The Grand Oriental Lodge 
avers that the pope himself was received as a Free- 








As the little fellow neglected to mark the passage— 





mason in his youth. 











“You see I am deserted,” she observed, in a rather > ir dimi i i 
doleful tone. ‘ Will has seen fit to devote himself to , 
Emma Spooner. Mortifying, isn’t it? but I should i ‘ ; 
think you might feel a little jealous.” i 
with an accent of bitterness, ‘‘ What is it tome where | the salt water. 
Mr. Wilmer Searle chooses to bestow his attentions?” | go. : 2 , 
0, I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Puss, with a | will be round the unlucky craft, and she’ll be lucky 
| sudden assumption of total !ack of interest in the | indeed if she ever reaches port. That’s crossing the 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 
BY CHARLES OUTTERFTELD. 


LOCKED IN. 


metropolis—and return in October, bright and fresh 
as a June rose, just waking from its sleepin the 
morning dew. 
It is hardly necessary to state the precise locality 
where I chose my residence for the summer. The 
place is now the centre of a thriving community; 
then it was a wilderness. There were only three 
houses in the settlement, and those surrounded by 
the forest, unbroken for miles, in every direction. I 
chose the locality for the sake of the excellent hunt- 
img and fishing the place afforded. Moreover, there 
was the best of cheer where I boarded. It was a 
charming locality for the freshening process which I 
peoposed for myself. 
When I first visited the place, I had no intention 
of stopping more than two weeks, but I found the at- 
tractions so irresistible, that in the course of those 
two weeks I formed the resolution to remain the 
summer. Among those attractions was one of the 
substantial sort, a French professor, formerly tutor 
in the family of Lord Jersey in England, a native 
Parisian, who spoke French with ease and a perfec- 
tion which I had not heard in America. It is true 
the changes of life had dealt roughly with the man, 
and he was not now what he had formerly been; but 
he was master of the French tongue now, and to 
master the French tongue, in anticipation of my visit 
to Paris, was one of the laudable ambitions which 
had taken possession of my heart. He had for some 
years given up teaching as a profession, and at this 
time kept a little office, in connection with the 
lumber business. 
One of the buildings constituting the settlement, 
was a two story structure, built of wood, and in the 
second story of which he had his office. Thither I 
went three times every week, to recite French, read 
French, write French, talk French, and think of 
France as a whole, and Paris in particular. 
My usual hour of reciting was at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I was expected to be punctual, and 
was obedient to the exhortation. One day, however, 
I was detained beyond the usual time, and went at a 
quarter past tive instead. The door of the office was 
closed, but yielded to my pressure, and I entered the 
room. The professor was absent, and as I was quite 
warm, I threw myself carelessly on his lounge, to 
await his arrival. As I was then a man of leisure, 
and the sports of the day were over, I waited some 
time, before thinking his continued absence at all re- 
markable. But by-and-by I wondered he did not 
come. Still I waited. I read some of the old French 
books upon the table—wrote a facetious letter in 
French to the dilatory professor—smoked from his 
fancifully-shaped pipe—walked up and down the 
room—and so two hours actually went by, before I 
seized my books, determined to wait no longer. I 
went to the door, to take my departure for home, and 
found it locked. I looked through the key-hole, and 
found the key withdrawn. I was sure it was in the 
lock when I entered. It was always there when I 
entered, and now it was gone. 
The building was at some distance from any other, 
and unoccupied, save by the proressor for his office. 
1t was uncomfortable to be locked into the old bhild- 
ing alone, to wait sixteen hours, till the proprietor 
should come around again; but aside from the dis- 
comfort of the situation there was nothing alarming. 
I had entered quietly, and my theory of the accident 
was, that he had stepped into an adjoining room, 
during which I had passed in, and then he had fas- 
tened the door, unaware of my situation. 
Having a philosophical turn of mind, and being 
impressed with the thought that the better way under 
the cfrcumstances was to make the best of a bad 
predicament, I again stretched myself on the lounge, 
intending to sleep as sweetly as if in my own room. 
Probably in ten minutes after I lay down I was 
asleep. Not, perhaps, as soundly asleep as L. should 
have been at home, yet soundly enough to become 
oblivious to my situation. 
The building, of which the office constituted only a 
small part, was a large structure (there were several 
rooms above, and two very large rooms below), and 
was not yet finished, though no workmen were em- 
ployed about the premises. The lounge on which I 





wall, and so occupied no part of the main space of the 
room. How long I slept, I know not—three or four 
hours probably; or what awakened me. I found 
myself awake suddenly, in total darkness, with no 
touch of drowsiness upon my eyelids. The first ob- 
ject that attracted my notice was a small round spot 
of light overhead, and nearly in the centre of the 
room. I watched it, wonderingly, four several min- 
utes. I knew there must be alight beneath, and I 
watched to see if it moved. But all the time that I 
lay on the lounge with my eyes open, the round spot 
of light remained in one position, and I could hear no 
noise in the building. 

My first impulse was to call aloud to the professor. 
But on further thought, I resolved to investigate the 


crept to the centre of the room. Placing my eye over 


I was born in the city. I lived in the city till I was | beside them the two men sat in perfect silence. 
twenty-five years old. At length I tired of the city, 
and determined to spend a summer in the country. change. Indeed the charm of the whole settlement 
Not at Newport or Saratoga, but the country in its | tisappeared as if by magic. Now that I thought of 
pristine purity. I would shake off the dust of the the faces which composed the settlement, in the light 


lay, was in an oblong square indenture within the | A single friction match was ignited, held in the hands 


phenomenon, 1 arose carefully from my bed, and | did not even move. 








ed, I could see a yough wooden bench, a tallow can- 
dle burning on it, and two men sitting beside it. One 
of them was the French professor, and the other I 
recognized as a dark, evil-looking individual, who 
boarded at the same place with myself. There were 
several weapons upon the bench, a long bowie-knife, 
an old sword unsheathed, and several pistols, and 


My opinion of the professor underwent a sudden 


of this new revelation, I could think of none which 
were not positively malicious. In a few minutes the 
professor reached down into a box beside him, and 
threw a large pile of bank bills upon the table, and 
began to count the money. From the appearance of 
the bills, I suspected in a moment, the money was 
counterfeit, and these men were counterfeiters, I 
believed also, the whole village was concerned in the 
same nefarious business. I jumped at the conclusion 
in great haste, it may be, but this was the thought 
which came to my mind. Here in the deep wilder- 
ness, a gang of villains had banded together,to make 
themselves rich, at the expense of honest people in 
the busy world. 
A noise in an adjoining chamber attracted my at- 
tention, sounds as of some one walking the floor. I 
stepped lightly to the wall, and felt along the surface 
for the door. Placing my ear to the key-hole, I could 
distinctly hear the sound of feet walking, it appeared 
leisurely, up and down theroom. I looked, but could 
see nothing. All was dark as Egypt. 
With these ominous sounds and sights, I felt a su- 
perstitious horror creep over me, and resolved to 
make my escape at once. The window was too high 
for me to leap with safety to the ground. I therefore 
arranged a cord of the loose blankets on the lounge, 
and fastening one end near the window, prepared to 
let myself down as far as the curd would reach, and 
risk the balance. I raised the window with caution, 
and looked down. I could see only indistinct forms, 
but I could actually hear noises, as of heavy feet on 
the soft embankment. I was hemmed in on every 
side. 
Crawling along again to the hole in the floor, I 
lreard the two men beneath in conversation, without 
the least attempt to conceal their meaning. They 
spoke as freely and asloudly as though no human ear 
save their own was within miles of the settlement. 
“Bob,” said the professor, “ you’ve made a big 
mistake, bringing that youngster here. Why didn’t 
you finish him at once?” 
“Becau se it’s out o’ my line entirely. I reckon 
I’ve done my part in the concern, and I aint going to 
killing when there aint no need on’t. Here’s the 
funds that I brought, and I calculate it’s a payin’ 
business I’ve been doing. I’m willing to share the 
finishing up, but I aint going in for all the bloody 
business no how.” 

** Well, Bob, it’s about time we’d come to some 
conclusion. The cuss is on our hands, and we've got 
to get him off. If he wouldn’t tell tales, he might 
live and be d—d to him, but as ’tis he’s got to die.” 
“That’s a fact, but then there aint any need o’ 
killing, that I see. We can get him out on to the rocks 
in two hours, and he wont tell any tales on the rocks. 
Let him live as long as he likes. There’s a mighty 
difference, I reckon, between shootin’ a man in cold 
blood, and putting him in a way to die a natural 
death.” 

“You can have it your own way, Bob, only it’s got 
to be done somehow. If we don’t end him, he’ll end 
us, that’s certain. It’s time now to be about it. 
We'll drag him on to the rocks, if you say so, unless 
he happens to get hurt before he gets there. I don’t 
fancy the bloody part, more’n you, but when we ac- 
cept a business, we accept the whole on’t—aint that 
80, Bob?” 

‘* That’s so, I don’t dodge, I reckon. But I’ve done 
my share, and I want company. I’m ready when- 
ever you say the word.” 

What was meant by dragging him to the rocks I 
did not know, but supposed from the conversation, it 
was some never-visited spot, where the victim could 
die of starvation and exposure. I did not believe the 
reference was to myself, more probably, I thought, 
that it was to the occupant of the adjoining chamber. 


Supplying themselves with weapons, and taking 
the light, they left the room. I listened anxiously 
till they passed my door, and then I applied my eye 
to the key-hole of the apartment occupied by—I know 
not whom. I heard the click of the lock, as the bolt 
was turned back by the key, and expected the next 
moment to see the room illuminated by the candle 
which the villains carried. The room was indeed il- 
luminated for a moment, but not with light of theirs. 


of a young man, whose features I could see distinctly. 
He struck the light to examine his fastenings, which 
I could see were of that substantial kind not easily 
broken down. 

“ Let us in,” thundered the professor. 

The young man made no reply, but stood alone in 
the darkness, 

“I reckon you're a fool, yon young scamp,” said 
the other. “If you know when you're well off, jest 
let usin. You can have your liberty by lettin’ us in, 
and that’s what we’re cuming for. We're going to 
let you go. If you want to show fight, we’ll finish 
you in ten minutes.” 

Evidently the man was not disposed to trust him- 
self to their tender mercies. He made no reply, and 


“If we break through, you’ll die!” shouted the 





the hole in the floor, through which the light stream- 
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and then you'll die!” said the other. 


that I could see, save time only. 


can’t you give me a little more time?” 


“T want two hours.” 


“We'll give you five minutes to make up your 
mind. We’re coming in, whether you're willing or | save you. You needn’t think to scare us with your 
not. I reckon the axe will knock the old door down, | nonsense. It aint every man that rather die as you 


“You needn’t trouble yourself, I reckon, about our | of the young prisoner. Possibly they questioned 
breaking our word. You aint in a condition to make | whether some weapon had not been overlooked in 
any great demands, nohow. You can have the five | their search of his person. For my own part I was 
minutes to choose whether you'll live or die.” 
“You have taken my money, and now mean totake | he possessed. It appeared that his words told some- 
my life, no doubt. You are very honest men, of | what on the minds of his assailants, in that they hesi- 
course, and I ought totake your word unhesitatingly. | tated to carry their threat into execution. 
But your proposition comes suddenly. Gentlemen, 


“How much do you want?” asked the professor. 


“ You can’t have it.” 
* An hour and a half.” . 


pery, and let us in.” 
“Ten minutes—I will take ten minutes, then.” 


the narrow stairs, into the room from whence they 
started, to await the expiration of the time. Imme- 
diately on their departure, the young man commenced 
work on the door communicating with my room. I 
wished to assist him, not less for my own safety than 
his. As he was very near me, only separated by the 
door, I spoke in a low tone: 
“Let me help you. I am a friend. Tell me what 
to do.” 
He started back at the sound of my voice, evident- 
ly not catching my words. I spoke louder: 
“Come, I want to talk with you. I will assist you 
to the extent of my power. Come to the door.” 
He mistook me for an enemy at the first, and was 
not sufficiently near to hear distinctly, when I spoke 
the second time. I dared not speak in a loud voice, 
lest I should be heard below, and I knew if it became 
known that I was a spectator of what had transpired, 
my death would become as much a necessity as his. 
“The villains have hemmed me in on every side,” 
I heard him say, as he started to another part of the 
room, “and I must prepare for the last thing that 
remains. If this little settlement be not wholly lost, 
I will throw sume light upon it.” 
The words had no meaning to me, only to assure 
me that he meditated something in his mind, which 
should secure the assistance of the moral part of 
community. I had, as already observed, lost faith in 
that moral part, though without sufficient reason. 
The ten minutes allotted the prisoner elapsed with 
startling rapidity, and the two men again were heard 
ascending the stairs, for the final assault upon the 
barred door. 
‘Well, Bob,” said the professor, trying the door, 
“it’s jest as I said. He aint goin’ to let us in.” 
‘Come, young scamp,” said Bob, “I reckon you’ve 
had time to find out whether you’re goin’ to live or 
die. Let us in, will you?” 

“TI think, gentlemen, I shall let youin. I am al- 
most ready.” 

“The time’s up, and we’ve done waiting. Down 
with your trumpery, or we’ll knock in the door.” 
“What are you gvuing to do with me, if I let you 
in?” 

“ Jest what we said. You can die a natural death, 
by opening this door in two minutes,” said Bob. 
“You are very kind to give me two minutes. Now 
that I have a little time to talk, I will make a propo- 
sition. Give me back my money, and let me go 
wherever I please, and I will give you my word, that 
I will leave the country, and never molest you. If 
you don’t, then I will tell the whole village of your 
crimes in ten minutes.” 

“Bosh!” said the professor. ‘Give me the axe.” 
“Here’s a last chance, the door’s going down, if 
you don’t let us in, and if the door goes down, you’re 
a dead man in five minutes.” 

“T appreciate your kindness, gentlemen, you have 
given me all the time I require. Get in, if you can!” 
The coolness of the stranger, and the impertinence 
(if impertinence were possible under the circumstan- 
ces) with which he spoke, gave me a faint hope that 
he was provided with some means of defence. I 
doubted not his arms, if ever he carried any, were 
taken away, and formed a part of the collection I had 
seen upon the bench. I had not the remotest idea 
on what the confidence of his words were fuunded, 
but I could not conceive of such cvolness without a 
foundation. 

“I’m going to strike the door in two seconds, if you 
don’t let us in, and when I strike the door, I make a 
hole in your head,” said Bob. 

“1 understand you, sir; strike the door as soon as 
you like, and make a hole in my head as soon as you 
can. But remember that the first blow you strike 
knocks the prop out from under your building—that 
is all.” 

I expected to hear the door go down at a blow, after 
this, but listened some moments, and heard nothing. 
Perhaps, I thought, the young man’s words made an 
impression, after all. 

“Your blood’ll be on your own head,” said the 
professor. 


“And yours will be on your head, with the first 





professor. 


“It’s all nonsense. If you want ten minutes you | light in the room below. They probably intended to 
can have it, if you promise to take away your trum- | convey the impression that they had not been absent 


Both the professor and his companion went down | professor. 


“ You’re game, anyhow,” said Bob, “but that wont 


are going to, than to die natural, but you've made 


It seemed to be rather to gain time than anything | your choice, and you’re to blame for whatever hap- 
else, that the young man spoke at last. 

“You will give me my liberty, you say—what evi- 
dence have I that you will keep your word?” 

“ You’ve got our promise,” said the professor. 

“Yes, but what evidence that you will keep it?” 

He spoke with remarkable coolness, and could ex- | down the door as soon as you like.” 
pect to gain nothing by this parley, nothing at least 


pens.” 

“Of course, I am, and the people will give me 
credit for it. I’m to blame for letting you live as long 
as Ihave. I tell you, gentlemen, I hold a weapon in 
my band, that will light you toanother world. Knock 


erate were sorely troubled by this confident language 


simply puzzled, not knowing what means of defence 


I heard them cautiously descending the stairs. 
They sat the candle on the bench—this I knew by the 
spot of light overhead—but whether they armed 
themselves more thoroughly I am not able to say. 
They were absent but a few minutes, when they re- 
turned, as cautiously as they went down, leaving the 


at all. 
“You stick to your purpose, do you?” said the 


The young man made no reply. 

**Gome, you fool, I reckon you’d better be changing 
your mind. Are you going to let us in?” said Bob. 
No answer. 

“There’s jest this chance—speak quick, or down 
goes the door. We don’t want to hurt any man, but 
if you drive us to it, then you haint no chance. Speak 
quick, or it’ll be too late.” 

The young man remained silent. 

All this time I stood in a stooping position with 
my eye to the key-hole. Being without arms, I knew 
Of uO assistance that I could render. More than that, 
the confident words of the young man had given me 
a degree of confidence in his ability to defend himself. 
So I waited in breathless interest, hoping that no at- 
tack would be made upon him, and in case an attack 
was made, that the attacking party would get as 
thoroughly worsted as the stranger’s words would 
seen to imply. 

* Now then—shoot him down.” 

As the professor spoke these words, he brought the 
axe to bear upon the door, At the same moment I 
discovered the flicker of a light in the stranger’s room. 
The door did not yield ina moment, and the light 
grew brighter with wonderful rapidity. 
“ Fire, fire, fire!” shouted the st: 

is on fire!’’ 

‘Was it possible he had resolved to perish in the 
fiames, rather than fall a victim to their vengeance? 
The fire was a reality, there could be no mistake con- 
cerning that. Its crackling among the splinters I 
could hear distinctly, and the room was now full ofa 
red glaring light. It fell on the stranger, as he stood 
in the centre of the room, with a wonderful power, 
filling me with a feeling of horror. It was kindled in 
@ corner most remote from the door which the pro- 
fessor was batteriug with the axe. How soon it might 
reach me I knew not, for everything was dry as tin- 
der, and the fresh night breeze fanned it rapidly. I 
did not believe, on second thought, that the young 
man had resolved to perish, for he might have leaped 
from the window, though nearly double the distance 
from the ground of my own, with a better prospect, 
than to perish in the flames. Indeed I had no clearly 
Geined idea of his plan—the whole occurrence had 
confused me rather than otherwise. I did not see 
how he was to escape, and yet I felt sure that he 
worked methodically, and knew better than I the 
eftect of his singular course. I became impressed 
with an overpowering desire to secure my own safety, 
and ran frantically to the outside door, which was 
fa=*:med, as at first. I looked out of the window 
again, from whence I had once prepared to escape, 
and by the light of the now rapidly progressing fire, 
saw that the sentinels under my window were only a 
couple of harmless horses hitched to some posts. 

My extempore cord served a good purpose now, and 
down I slid to the ground under my window. Tak- 
ing all the circumstances of the night into considera- 
m, I thought my Lest course was to make my exit 
from the wilderness in all haste. I therefore mount- 
ed one of the horses, in the light of the burning build- 
ing, and leaving the professor and his friend Bob 
battering at the door, and the stranger defying them 
in his fiery furnace, I plunged into the woods, in hot 
haste for a more extended civilization. 

It was fifteen miles to the village of M——, and I 
rode that fifteen miles in an hour and a quarter. In 
four hours from the time I left the burning building 
I was back again, with a sufficient retinue to exact 
justice from the whole settlement, if the whole settle- 
ment were guilty. The smouldering ruins were all 
that remained of the structure. 

1 #"nd the stranger badly burned, though carefully 
cared for by my hostess of the boarding-house. The 
fire had attracted attention it appeared,soon enough to 
save his life. The villagers ran to the fire, and by 
the time the door was battered down, they were too 
near fur the professor and Bob to shoot their victim in 
Saiviy, a result the stranger had carefully calculated. 
After that, the professor was arrested, together with 
his special confederate of that eventful night; and 
several other confederates were ferreted out in time. 
They were counterfeiters, and only went to more des- 
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‘Tis little by little the bee fills her — 
And little by little a man sinks a well; 


) By littles a forest in verdure is dressed ; 
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SAWS BY OUR OWN SAWYER. 


*Tis little by little @ bird builds her nest; 
“Tis little by little great volumes are made; 
By littles a mountain on level is laid; 


“Tis little by little an ocean is filled; 
And little by little a city we build; 


Every little we add to a little makes more; 


Little rills make great rivers, an acorn an oak, 
Judge Kelley was descanting, in presence of Presi- 
oyster. “It isn’t handsome, judge,” said the presi- 


« What is that?” queried Kelley, who is an exhaust- 


whose mind was his kingdom, expressed surprise at 


room to swing a cat!”—“ My friend,” was the serene, 


cat.” 


Cain has found an apologist in Dr. Cummings, of | ties to build some » 


London, who, in his “ Lives of the Patriarchs,” says 


that as Cain can never have seen & dead human be- | (w)ring it out. 


ing, or learned anything about death, or known that 


a heavy blow would destroy vitality, of which, again, | troops are to be wi'' 


he can have perceived nothing, his guilt was at the 


outside only manslaughter. It has generally been | and wife at Worce ‘ 


supposed that the case of Cain was settled some time 
ago. 
A Quaker had his large brim blown off, and chased 


to the F) °' 
it for a long time with fruitless zeal, At last, seeing scription 
take place. 


id to him, “ Art 
a boy laughing at his disaster, he sal 

thou a profane lad?” The youngster replied that he 
sometithes did a little in that way. “Then,” said 
he, taking a half dollar from his pocket, “ thee may 
damn yonder fleeing tile fifty cents’ worth.’ 
“Vel, lasht night vash de varst ash never vas, I 


sooner did I valk, de faster I stand still, for de dark- 
rain dunder and blixen! in more’n tree minutes my 


itten rain someding; so I keep feeling 





house to valk in, vat you tink? It belong to some- 
body else.” 
_A greenhorn from the country went to a menagerie 





there congregated, among which an ourang particu- 
larly struck his attention. Several gentlemen were 
conversing about the animal, one of whom expressed 
the opinion that it was a lower order of the human 
species. Jonathan did not like this, and striding up 
to the gentlemen, expressed his contempt for it thus: 
‘Poo, pooh! he’s no more human than 1 be.” 
Major Quattlebum, of Georgia, has applied for a 
pardon. He “rests his base” on the fact that by 
serving four years in the confederate army as rebel- 
wether of a flock of g’rellers, he “heiped bring the 
thing to a head, and extinguished slavery.” “If we 
hadn’t fit about it,” says the major, “the plaguy 
thing would have been thar still.” 
A schoolmaster, who was as fond of his grog as his 
globes, was asked the difference between gravity and 
gravitation. ‘When I’ve drank five glasses of grog,’ 

replied the pedagogue, “‘my gravity vanishes, and 
my gravitation begins to operate.” 
Four millions of bricks are required for the new 


the number its guests will carry off in their hats in 
the course of a few years. WS 

The yield of the vineyards of Los Angelos, - 
ctaptiae dane tetentaentiianabaata The yield of 
the whole State is over a million of gallons. Very 
superior brandy is also among the samples of Los 
Angelos wines. 

An Englishman travelling in the south of Ireland, 
overtook a peasant travelling the same way. “Who 
lives in that house on the hill, Pat?” said the travel- 
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ler. “One Mr. Cassidy, sir,” replied Pat; “but he’s 
dead—rest his sowl!”— How long has he been 
dead?” asked the gentleman. “ Well, your honor, if 
he lived till next month, he’d be dead just twelve 
months."—“ Of what did he die?”—“Troth, sir, he 
died of a Tuesday.”’ 

One article in the Princess Anna Murat’s wedding 
trousseau is said to be the swaddling clothes of Henry 
1V., contained in a richly chased casket of the 15th 
century. 

Late in a rainy afternoon, a visitor to our office 
ventured the original remark that ‘it was @ wet 
day.”—* Yes,” was the equally original reply, “ and 


day, to continue all night. A profound meditative 
M | silence succeeded, and the weather continued, 
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Queen Victoria’s new son-in-law never had an in- 
f come of more than three hundred pounds @ year, and 
has now relinquished that; but he bas a name quite 
worthy of the family into which he marries. He fis 
called His Serene Highness Prince Frederick Chris- 
tian Charles Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein Sonder- 
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“You’re game, anyhow,” said Bob, “but that wont 
save you. You needn’t think to scare us with your 
nonsense. It aint every man that rather die as you 
are going to, than to die natural, but you’ve made 
your choice, and you're to blame for whatever hap- 
pens.”’ 

“Of course, I am, and the people will give me 
credit for it. I’m to blame for letting you live as long 
asThave. I tell you, gentlemen, I hold a weapon in 
my hand, that will light you toanother world. Knock 
down the door as soon as you like.” 

I have no doubt but the professor and his confed- 
erate were sorely troubled by this confident langu 
of the young prisoner. Possibly they setenst 
whether some weapon had not been overlooked in 
their search of his person. For my own part I was 
simply puzzled, not knowing what means of defence 
he possessed. It appeared that his words told some- 
what on the minds of his assailants, im that they hesi- 
tated to carry their threat into execution. 

I heard them cautiously descending the stairs. 
They sat the candle on the bench—this I knew by the 
spot of light overhead—but whether they armed 
themselves more thoroughly I am not able to say. 
They were absent but a few minutes, when they re- 
turned, as cautiously as they went down, leaving the 
light in the room below. They probably intended to 
a the impression that they had not been absent 
at all. 

“You stick to your purpose, do you?” said the 
professor. 

The young man made no reply. 

“Come, you fool, I reckon you’d better be changing 
your mind. Are you going to let us in?” said Bob. 
No answer. 

“There’s jest this chance—speak quick, or down 
goes the door. We don’t want to hurt any man, but 
if you drive us to it, then you haint nochance. Speak 
quick, or it'll be too late.” 

The young man remained silent. 

All this time I stood in a stooping position with 
my eye to the key-hole. Being without arms, I knew 
of no assistance that I could render. More than that, 
the confident words of the young man had given me 
a degree of confidence in is ability to defend himself. 
So I waited in breathless interest, hoping that no at- 
tack would be made upon him, and in case an attack 
was made, that the attacking party would get as 
thoroughly worsted as the stranger’s words would 
seen to imply. 

“Now then—shoot him down.” 

As the professor spoke these words, he brought the 
axe to bear upon the door. At the same moment I 
discovered the flicker of a light in thestranger’s room. 
The door did not yield ina moment, and the light 
grew brighter with wonderful rapidity. 

“‘ Fire, fire, fire!” shouted the stranger; “the house 
is on fire!” 

Was it possible he had resolved to perish in the 
flames, rather than fall a victim to their vengeance? 
The fire was a reality, there could be no mistake con- 
cerning that. Its crackling among the splinters I 
could hear distinctly, and the room was now full of a 
red glaring light. It fell on the stranger, as he stood 
in the centre of the room, with a wonderful power, 
filling me with a feeling of horror. It was kindled in 
&@ corner most remote from the door which the pro- 
fessor was battering with the axe. How soon it might 
reach me I knew not, for everything was dry as tin- 
der, and the fresh night breeze fanned it rapidly. I 
did not believe, on second thought, that the young 
man had resolved to perish, for he might have leaped 
from the window, though nearly double the distance 
from the ground of my own, with a better prospect, 
than to perish in the flames. Indeed I had no clearly 
defined idea of his plan—the whole occurrence had 
confused me rather than otherwise. I did not seo 
how he was to escape, and yet I felt sure that he 
worked methodically, and knew better than I the 
effect of his singular course. I became impressed 
with an overpowering desire to secure my own safety, 
and ran frantically to the outside door, which was 
fastened, as at first. I looked out of the window 
again, from whence I had once prepared to escape, 
and by the light of the now rapidly progressing fire, 
saw that the sentinels under my window were only a 
couple of harmless horses hitched to some posts. 

My extempore cord served a good purpose now, and 
down I slid to the ground under my window. Tak- 
ing all the circumstances of the night into considera- 
tion, I thought my best course was to make my exit 
from the wilderness in all haste. I therefore mount- 
ed one of the horses, in the light of the burning build- 
ing, and leaving the professor and his friend Bob 
battering at the door, and the stranger defying them 
in his fiery furnace, I plunged into the woods, in hot 
haste for a more extended civilization. 

It was fifteen miles to the village of M——, and I 
rode that fifteen miles in an hour and a quarter. In 
four hours from the time I left the burning building 
I was back again, with a sufficient retinue to exact 
justice from the whole settlement, if the whole settle- 
ment were guilty, The smouldering ruins were all 
that remained of the structure. 

1 found the stranger badly burned, though carefully 
cared for by my hostess of the boarding-house. The 
fire had attracted attention it appeared,soon enough to 
save his life. The villagers ran to the fire, and by 
the time the door was battered down, they were too 
near for the professor and Bob to shoot their victim in 
safety, a result the stranger had carefully calculated. 
After that, the professor was arrested, together with 
his special confederate of that eventful night; and 
several other confederates were ferreted out in time. 
They were counterfeiters, and only went to more des- 
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SAWS BY OUR OWN SAWYER. 

‘Tis little by little the bee fills her cell; 

And little by little a man sinks a well; 

"Tis little by little a bird builds her nest; 

By littles a forest in verdure is dressed ; 

“Tis little by little great volumes are made; 

By littles a mountain on level is laid; 

"Tis little by little an ocean is filled; 

And little by little a city we build; 

‘Tis little by little an ant gets her store; 

Every little we add to a little makes more; 

Step by step we walk miles, and we sew stitch by stitch; 

Word by word we read books, groat by groat we grow 

rich; 

Little rills make great rivers, an acorn an oak, 

We tunnel by inches, fell trees stroke by stroke. 

Judge Kelley was descanting, in presence of Presi- 
dent Johnson, upon the repulsive appearance of the 
oyster. “It isn’t handsome, judge,” said the presi- 
dent, “but it has the advantage of you in one thing.” 
«“ What is that?” queried Kelley, who is an exhaust- 
less talker. “It knows when to shut its mouth,” 
replied Mr, Johnson. 

A friend once visiting an unworldly philosopher, 
whose mind was his kingdom, expressed surprise at 
the smaliness of his apartment, ‘‘ Why, you have not 
room to swing a cat!”,—‘ My friend,” was the serene, 
unappreciative answer, “‘I do not want to swing a 
cat.” 

Cain has found an apologist in Dr. Cummings, of 
London, who, in his “ Lives of the Patriarchs,” says 
that as Cain can never have seen a dead human be- 
ing, or learned anything about death, or known that 
a heavy blow would destroy vitality, of which, again, 
he can have perceived nothing, his guilt was at the 
outside only manslaughter. It has generally been 
supposed that the case of Cain was settled some time 
ago. 
A Quaker had his large brim blown off, and chased 
it for a long time with fruitless zeal. At last, seeing 
a boy laughing at his disaster, he said to him, “ Art 
thou a profane lad?” The youngster replied that he 
sometithes did a little in that way. “Then,” said 
he, taking a half dollar from his pocket, “thee may 
damn yonder fleeing tile fifty cents’ worth.” 


“Vel, lasht night vash de varst ash never vas. I 
tought to go down de hill to mine house, but no 
sooner did I valk, de faster I stand still, for de dark- 
ness vas so tick I could not stir in my boots, and de 
rain dunder and blixen! in more’n tree minutes my 
okin vas vet to mine clos. But after von leetle while 
d quitten rain ding; so I keep feeling 
mineself all de vay long; and when I comes to mine 
house to valk in, vat you tink? It belong to some- 
body else.” 
A greenhorn from the country went to a menagerie 
to examine the beasts, the birds and creeping things 
there congregated, among which an ourang particu- 
larly struck his attention. Several gentlemen were 
conversing about the animal, one of whom expressed 
the opinion that it was a lower order of the human 
species. Jonathan did not like this, and striding up 
to the gentlemen, expressed his contempt for it thus: 
“Pooh, pooh! he’s no more human than I be.” 

Major Quattlebum, of Georgia, has applied for a 
pardon. He “rests his base” on the fact that by 
serving four years in the confederate army as rebel- 
wether of a flock of g’rellers, he “helped bring the 
thing to a head, and extinguished slavery.” “If we 
hadn’t fit about it,” says the major, “‘the plaguy 
thing would have been thar still.” 

A schoolmaster, who was as fond of his grog as his 
globes, was asked the difference between gravity and 
gravitation. ‘ When I’ve drank five glasses of grog,” 
replied the pedagogue, “‘my gravity vanishes, and 
my gravitation begins to operate.” 

Four millions of bricks are required for the new 
Galt House, at Louisville, and these will not equal 
the number its guests will carry off in their hats in 
the course of a few years. 


The yield of the vineyards of Los Angelos, Califor- 
nia, this year is 350,000 galions of wine. The yield of 
the whole State is over a million of gallons. Very 
superior brandy is also among the samples of Los 
Angelos wines. 

An Englishman travelling in the south of Ireland, 
overtook a peasant travelling the same way. ‘“ Who 
lives in that house on the hill, Pat?” said the travel- 
ler. “One Mr. Cassidy, sir,” replied Pat; “ but he’s 
dead—rest his sowl!”—“ How long has he been 
dead?” asked the gentleman. ‘“ Well, your honor, if 
he lived till next month, he’d be dead just twelve 
months.”—“ Of what did he die?”—“‘Troth, sir, he 
died of a Tuesday.”’ 

One article in the Princess Anna Murat’s wedding 
trousseau is said to be the swaddling clothes of Henry 
iV., contained in a richly chased casket of the 15th 
century. 
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Late in a rainy afternoon, a visitor to our office 
ventured the original remark that “it was a wet 
day.”—“ Yes,” was the equally original reply, ‘and 
I think it likely it will continue all night.” Curious 
day, to continue ali night. A profuund meditative 
silence succeeded, and the weather continued. 

Queen Victoria’s new son-in-law never had an in- 
come of more than three huudred pounds a year, and 
has now relinquished that; but he has a name quite 
worthy of the family into which he marries. He fis 
called His Serene Highness Prince Frederick Chris- 
tian Charles Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein Sonder- 


out of service, and is now working at the case. 
drinking whiskey that had stood in a copper vessel. 
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amounts t6 148,522,829 bushels. 

a gambling house for children. 

S. C., is about to be commenced. 

Syria. 

York will cost $0,000. Wasteful and criminal. 


ties to build some more. 


troops are to be withdrawn from Mexico. 
and wife at Worcester. 


fashion in New York. 


Much in Bittle. 


A gallant Massachusetts general has been mustered 





A whole family in Wisconsin was fatally poisoned by 
There were five hundred marine disasters on the 
In Lyndon, Vt., an audience mobbed a spiritual 
medium” for inability to raise the spirits. 

The president is said to be in excellent health, and 
is digestion is good. 

Drafting has been commenced in Mexico. Exemp- 
The South Carolina railroads are nearly in running 
Government has seized the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
A theatre in Edinburg has a steel curtain to use in 
The crop of wheat in the Northern States for 1865, 


A man has been convicted in New York of k 


A Veal Pie. 


The Pouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A rack of veal, cut into small pieces, parboil in 

water enough to fill your pie-dish; when about half 
cooked, take the veal out to cool; season the gravy 

with pepper, salt, a little mace, and a little salt pork; 

dredge in a little flour, line the sides of your dish 

with paste, lay in your meat and gravy, cover it with 

a thick paste, and cut a little hole in the top. Bake 
it halfan hour, 

Real Essence of Beef. 

Take one pound of solid beef from the rump, & 
steak would be the best, cut it into thin slices, which 
lay upon a thin trencher, and scrape quite fine with 
a large and sharp knife (as quickly as pvssible, or 
the juice of the meat would partially soak into the 
wood, your meat thus losing much of its strengthen- 
ing quality,) when like sausage meat put it into a 
stewpan or saucepan, and stir over the fire five or 
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The re-building of the burnt district in Charleston, 
The locusts, it is feared, will create a famine in 
The supper for the Seventh Regiment ball in New 
Brazil has built her first iron-clad, and has facili- 


Although you cannot wet a bell through, you can 
w)ring it out. 
The latest report is to the effect that the French 


Coal gas or poison caused the death of a husband 
The zebra style for wearing the hair is coming in 


We need not remind our readers that a year’s sub- 
scription to the Flag is a handsome present. 
A further reduction of the army is immediately to 
take place. 
General Lee has not applied for pardon as has been 
stated. 
Young Ketchum has been sentenced to four years 
and a halfin the State prison. 
Some $80,000 worth of mutilated currency is burned 
each day at Washington. 
The Massachusetts battle-flags are to remain at 
the State House. 
It is thought the underground railroad in New 
York will be built. 
The Indians on the Plains recently built a slow fire 
around a traveller and burnt him to death. 
Short “bodies” and frizzed “‘chignons” are the 
rage in Paris. 


it in Washingt 


on d 





necklace worth $40,000 as a wedding present. 

Erie road recently, and was with difficulty arrested. 
well as if he was a biped. 

the coffins of the Sandwich Island monarchs. 

man in Europe. 

Chilian affair. 

practising order. 

died of want in Australia. 
cents per week. 

coffee this year. 

breach of promise case. . 
light “ complected,” and pretty. 
Mormonism in England. 

Falmouth woods this season. 

coins. 


soldiers from the South. 


The Mexican republic has two million silver dollars 
The empress gave the Princess Murat a diamond 
A train ran away without engineer or stoker on the 
A four-legged puppy at Rockville chews tobacco as 
Aroyal mausoleum has been built in Hawaii for 
King Leopold was called the richest and meanest 
The United States has offered to settle Spain’s 
The Montreal skating ring is said to be in fine 
Madame Fowler, formerly a well-known vocalist, 
The sewing-girls in Dublin earn about seventy-five 
Honolulu has exported about 50,000 pounds of 
A young woman in London recovered $12,500 in a 
Princess Helena’s betrothed is described as tall, 
Brigham Young, Jr., is successfully preaching 
Several deer have been killed in the Sandwich and 
“In God we trust” is hereafter to be on our large 


General Grant is not in favor of yet withdrawing 


ten minutes, until thoroughly warmed through, then 
add a pint of water, cover the stewpan as tightly as 
possible, and let it remain close to the fire or ina 
warm oven for twenty minutes, then pass it through 
a sieve, pressing the meat with a spoon to extract all 
the essence. 


Chicken Broth. 

Put half a raw chicken into a stewpan, with a 
quart of water, @ little leek and celery, with a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and a few sprigs of parsley (if al- 
lowed), set the stewpan upon the fire; when boiling, 
skim well, and let simmer upon the corner for one 
hour; pass it through a sieve, and it is ready for use. 
The chicken would eat very nice with a little maitre 
d’hotel sauce, or any other from that series would do 
for the parlor, that is, when the patient is not allow- 
ed to eatit. For a change, chicken broth in the fol- 
lowing way is very nutritious; that is, after having 
passed the broth through a sieve, pour it back again 
into the stewpan, which place over the fire; moisten 
a teaspoonful of flour in a cup with a little cold broth 
or water, and when quite smooth, pour it into the 
broth whilst boiling, stirring quickly, let simmer a 
quarter of an hour, and it is ready. Mutton or veal 
broth may also be varied the same. 





Plain Mutton Broth for Invalids. 
Get one pound of scrag of mutton, break the bone 
with a chopper without separating the meat, then 
put it into a stewpan with three pints of water and a 
saltspoonful of salt; boil gently two hours, carefully 
removing all the scum and fat; it will be by that 
time reduced to about one quart, and is then ready 
toserve. This broth must not be expected to drink 
very palatable, being. deprived of vegetables and 
seasoning, being in fact more like a beverage than a 
soup—at the 1 more 
strength may be given, if ordered by the doctor, by 
reducing the original quantity to one pint. This 
broth is often administered by a spoonful at a time. 
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{Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 
UNDER HER WINDOW. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


Standing alone in the garder, 
Under the gleaming stars, 

‘Watching the light in her chamber 

, Break through the lattice bars, 

I can see her pausing, silent, 
Under the lamplight’s glare, 

As she looks at the stately figure, 

’ Ané the form reflected there. _ 


Over her queenly shoulders 
Fall masses of golden curls, 
Tangled in wild confusfon 
With clusters of gorgeous pearls; 
While throbbing and heaving with passion, 
Faire? than poets’ dreams, 
Through the clouds of crumpled laces 
Her marble bosom gleams. 


The eyes that once shone so softly 
Have.a wild foreboding light, 

And the pearly cheek is darkened 
With a red flush deep and bright; 

And the small clenched hand is pressing 
‘The burning and aching brow— 

Ah, Maud! in your peerless beauty, 
You were never so lovely as now. 


Ah, Maud! those were dear-bought riches 
You sold that fair hand to win; 

And to-night, as you stand at your mirror, 
*¥on feel the stern truth within. 

And you shudder and shrink at the picture, 
For you, in your chamber high, 

And TI, in the garden beneath you, 
Both gaze on a living lie. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING, 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


BOADICEA. 

{ WELL, children, what is the subject for discussion 
now? You seem to be very earnest about some- 
thing,” said Mr. Johnson, as he entered the room, 
and found his young friends grouped together, their 
voices all buzzing like a hive of bees. ‘ 

“QO; nothing: very ‘great. | We ‘were getting’ up a 
name for Lenny’s new sled, which he had given him 
last Christmas, that’s all,” replied Helen. 

“*¥ proposed Pocahontas; don’t you think that is a 
good name?” inquired’ Robbie. 

“Not so good as Snowbird,” said Mary. “TI think 


“ It will do well enough for girls, but I like some 
warlike name, like Julius Cesar, Bonaparte, General 
Grant, Pompey, and such like,” said Ralph Duncan. 

“Yes, so dol; and I thought Boadicea would be as 
good as anything we could find,” said Leonard. 

“ What is that? What does that mean?” inquired 
another. ‘ 

“Ttie the nameof a queen, who was very brave 
and very cruel, but I don’t know much about it. 
Perhaps father can tell us?” was Lenny’s reply. 

“Tf you like, I will take the history of Queen Boa- 
dicea for our subject this It is very inter- 
esting and instructive.” 

_ All agreed to this, and when they had given their 
attention, having seated themselves around the table, 
Mr. Johnson ed as foll 

“ Boadicea was once Queen of England, but it was 








long before William the Norman defeated King Har-_ 


old, and. took possession of that throne which has 
“ever since held the proudest and highest position 
among the thrones of the world. It was, in fact, as 
early.as the years 60,or 70 that this brave female per- 
formed those deeds which have rendered her name 
immortal. 

‘‘Boadicea was the only daughter of Europeia and 
Cadallan. She was born and bred in Britain, and 
therefore loved her native land with all the ardor and 
affection which was customary in those days. Indeed, 
it was thouglit an honor of the highest degree to fall 
in defending one’s native land. At a very early age, 
she had the tume to lose her mother, and her 
father married the proud and haughty Queen Cartis- 
mandua. Boadicea was not very happy under the 
rule of her step-mother, and the treatment she then 
received had a great influence upon her afterlife. 
When of proper age, she was married to Arviragus, 
King of the Iceni, a rich and prosperous people. For 
some years, Boadicea and Arviragus her husband 
lived happily and peacefully together, but their hap- 
piness was overthrown by the greed of the Roman 
Emperor Claudius, who wished tu establish his power 
in Britain, and for that purpose he determined to 
break up the unity which existed between the rulers 
of the land. 

“Caractatus, the King of Scotland, was Boadica’s 
brother, and consequently the most friendly feelings 
existed between the people of Scotland and Ieena. 
This the Romans wished to destroy, and for that pur- 
pose they offered Arviragus the daughter of Claudius 
for a wife. This lady, whose name was Gwenissa, 
called ‘The Fair,’ was very beautiful, and for her 
Arviragus consented to be divorced from Boadicea, 
and also to submit to the dominion of the Roman 
emperor. Boadicea was taken, and with her children 
thrown into prison, where one of her little ones died. 
This ill treatment provoked the indignation of the: 
Britons, and they were anxious to resent the injury. 





An opportunity soon occurred, tor Caractatus, the 
king, hearing of his sister’s imprisonment, determined 
to rescue her. It was easy to raise an army of Britons 
for that purpose; the castle was attacked successful- 
ly, and Boadicea, with her children, carried into 
Wales, where they were under the protection of Car+ 
actatus. The Roman emperor added insult to the 
base injury he had done Boadicea, by declaring her 
children excluded from the right of succession to the 
throne, and giving it to the children of Gwenissa, { 

she should have any. Ki 

“We next hear of Boadicea as a widow—her hus 
band having died—and in the hands of the Roman 
soldiery. Here her misfortunes increased, for, mad- 
dened by her taunts and reproaches, they publicly’ 
whipped her in a most cruel manner. ‘The wnfortu- 
nate queen took the first opportunity to send a note 
to Corbred, a younger brother of hers, now King'of 
Scotland (Caractatus being slain), in which she com- 
plained of the outrageous tréatment she and her 
daughters had suffered at the hands of her Roman 
oppressors, and telling him that the Britons would at 
any time arm in her defence, or toavenge her wrongs. 
Corbred was much incensed at this new tale of Roman 
villany, and he immediately sent 'a ‘messenger to Ca- 
tus, the Roman general, demanding that he should 
require from the perpetrators of the outrage repara- 
tion for the act. Catus’s reply to this message was 
most contemptuous and insulting, telling Corbred 
that it was none of his business what Roman soldiers 
did, and that they should treat Boadicea as they 
pleased. King Corbred, greatly exasperated at this 
insolent message, determined to avenge his sister’s 
wrongs at once. He accordingly raised a strong army, 
and, allied with the Picts, and the people of the Isle, 
of Man, he set out to join the Britons which Boadicea 
was to raise. 

“But before Corbred’s forces arrived, the queen 
saw that the moment had come when the blow must 
be made. In consequence of soldiers being required 
in another part of the island, a certain city, named 
Camalodunum, which had been strongly garrisoned, 
was left unprotected. This was the weak spot which 
the quick eye of Boadicea detected. It would not be 
safe to wait for the arrival of Corbred’s troops, so she 
called her followers together, and, taking her position 
upon a mound of turf, she addressed the immense 
concourse, in language which thrilled every heart, 
and kindled a flame of patriotism in every breast. 


“Her appearance at this time must have been very 
beautitul, Her form was large and dignified, her face 
handsome, yet severe in aspect, and her hair hung in 
long golden tresses down to her hips. She was beau- 
tiful to look at, but filled the observer with awe. The 
multitude she addressed numbered eighty thousand. 
At the conclusion of her speech, she uttered a prayer 
to Adraste, the British Goddess of Victory—for Boa- 
dicea was not a Christian, but a heathen queen. 

“All was now ready; the great army was preparing 
to start for the doomed city. In those days, women 
went to war as well as men, fighting side by side with 
them in the ranks, and undergoing all the hardships 
and fatigues which the men did. They had a singular 
religious custom, too, on going to battle, which was, 
to slay the first living creature they saw, and bathe 
their Swords in its blood, and tadteit. * 

“The town of Camalodunum had 4 few veteran 
soldiers, and was not completely fortified. Thismade 
it easier of conquest, and the inhabitants were wholly 
unprepared for such an attack. They sent quickly 
for reinforcements, but only a few were sent, and 
those in a Very ill condition. Boadi tained an 


of the battle-field, The queen, on this oceasion, ap- 
peared magnificently. She drove a gorgeous chariot, 
with her two daughters beside her, and addressed her 
people in words of encouragement, and promised 
success. The following is an extract from her warlike 
speech, as recorded by the historian Tacitus: 

“<The avenging gods are now at hand. A Romaf 
legion dared to face the warlike Britons; with their 
lives they paid for their rashness; those who survive 
the carnage of that day lie poorly hid behind their 
entrenchments, meditating how to save themselves 
‘by flight. From the din of preparation, and the 
‘shouts of the British army, the Romans even now 
shrink back with terror; what will be the case when 
the assault begins? Lpok round, and view your 
numbers. Behold the proud display of warlike spir- 
its, and consider the motives for which we draw the 
avenging sword. On this spot, we must either con- 
quer, or die with glory; there is no alternative. 
Though a woman, my resolution is fixed; the men, if 
they please, may survive with infamy, and live in 
bondage.’ . 

“On the other side, Suetonius, really alarmed at 
the vast number of the enemy, would gladly have 
avoided, a fight, if it had been possible, but as there 
was no escape, he inspired his men with courage and 
hope, by words like these: 

“<Despise the savage uproar, the yells and shouts 
of those undisciplined barbarians, In that great 
multitude, the women outnumber the men. Void of 
spirit, destitute of arms, they are not soldiers, but 
dastard runaways, the refuse of your swords, who 
have often fled before you, and will flee again, when 
they see you advancing. Remember that the valor 
of a few determines the fortune of the day. It will 
be your immortal glory, that, with a scanty number, 


|) you can equal the exploits of a great and powerful 


army. Keep your ranks, discharge your javelins, 
rush forward to a close attack; bear down all with 
your bucklers, and hew a passage with your swords! 
Pursue the vanquished, and never think of spoil and 
plunder. Conquer, and victory gives you everything.’ 

“The dreadful battle at length commenced. The 
Britons rushed forward, and discharged their darts; 
the Romans immediately advanced in the form of a 
wedge; their cavalry accompanied them, and with so 
much success, that the Britons, staggered and panic- 
stricken, broke and fled. ‘The ferocious Romans pur- 
sued, and the Britons, being impeded by the wagons, 
were mowed down like the grass. The Romans were 
completely victorious, losing only 400, while the Brit- 
ons lost 80,000. 

“ Dhe hervic Boadicea beheld her defeat with de- 
spair; hope seemed to have deserted her forever. Her 
country was in the power of the Romans; slayery and 
infamy awaited her if she lived, and so she chose to 
die by her own hand. Thus terminated the career of 
this remarkable woman, who, though ferocious and 
cruel, was goaded to it by the wicked treatment she 
received from the subjugators of her country. She 
was buried with high honor by her countrymen, and 
some historians say that the singular place known as 
Stonehenge is the place of her burial.” 

“Tam glad 1 know about Boadicea. I have always 
had a very indistinct idea of who she was,” said 
Mary. 

‘‘What became of her two daughters?” asked 
Leonard. 

“They were found fighting bravely on the field, 
fully armed, and evincing all the spirit of their 
mother. They were taken prisoners, and carried to 





easy victory, but most fearfully did she avenge her- 
self. Fire and sword performed a horrid carnage; old 
and young, women and children, wére slaughtered 
indiscriminately, and some of them put to death by 
the most horrible torture the maddened queen could 
invent. Not less than seventy thousand people fell 
before the storm of this woman’s fury. 

“After rioting and curousing sufficiently, Boadicea 
resumed her march in search of further revenge. 
Shortly after starting, they were joitied by the army 
which Corbred had raised. They soon met a Roman 
general, Petilius Cerealis, with his forees. A battle 
ensued; the Romans were routed, and, with immense 
losses, Petilius retreated to his camp, General Catus, 
the one who replied so insolently to King Corbred, 
was in this fight, and was badly wounded; He saved 
his life by running away. 

“ Boadicea, elated by her victories, now turned her 
steps towards the city of Verulam, at that time the 
most important place in Britain. It was a city of 
vast wealth, and contained amint. Like Camalodu- 
num, this centre of riches and magnificence was laid 
waste by the avenging arm of the warrior queen, and 
the ‘e again included seventy thousand men. 
The Britons carried everything before them, and won 
for their leader the title of ‘ Boadicea the Warlike.’ 

“Not yet sated, and almost wild with her unquali- 
fied success, London was the next place chosen as the 
object of her wrath and vengeance, Again she was 
successful, and victory seemed to have perched per- 
manently upon her bariuers; but by this time the 
Roman soldiery were fully aroused, and determined 
to check this devastating queen. Suetorius, with a 
force of ten thousand well-drilled soldiers, met the 
brave Boadicea near London, and prepared for battle. 
It was an important moment, The Koman general 
had a force of only ten thousand men, but they were 
veteran troops, skilled and valiant. Boadicea’s army 
numbered two hundred and thirty thousand, but a 
great part of this multitude was composed of women; 
yet their recent victories had made them confident of 
continued success, and they brought their children 
with them, to be spectators of the new conquest. 








Suet » who very honorably expressed _ his sorrow 
and disapproval of the treatment they had previously 
received, and promised to make amends. He did so, 
by effecting the marriage of the eldest with Marius, 
the Roman who had insulted her. This Marius was 
also appointed a sort of king of part of the conquered 
country. He was afraid of the young Boadicea, his 
wife’s sister, and banished her from his dominions. 
The princess, inheriting her mother’s undaunted 
courage and warlike spirit, commenced a very similar 
career. She gathered an army of Britons, and men 
from the Isle of Man, and, surprising the Roman 
camp at night, slew many of the soldiers, and would 
have destroyed them all, had they not lighted great 
torches, and repulsed her forces, by the light of them. 
The youthful Boadicea surprised the town of Epiake, 
burned it, and annihilated the whole Roman garrison. 

“She was finally taken prisoner again, and some 
accounts say that she followed the example of her 
mother, and committed suicide; others, that the Ro- 
man General Petilius ordered her to be slain.” 

“T like the name of Boadicea all the better, now I 
have heard her history, and I shall certainly have it 
painted on my sled,” said Lennie. 

“Tread a poem by Tennyson, upon Boadicea, not 
long ago,” said Alice Trull, “wherein he styles her 
‘yellow ringleted Britoness.’ I can remember a few 
of the lines; they ran thus: 


“* So the Queen Boadicea, standing loftily charioted, 

Brandishing in her hand a dart, and rolling glances lion- 
ess-like, 

Yelled and shrieked between her daughters in her fierce 
volubility, 

Till her people all around the royal chariot agitated, 

Madly dashed the darts together, writhing barbarous 
lineaments, 

Made the noise of forty woodlands when they shiver in 
January, 

Broad as when the rolling breakers bloom and blanch on 
the precipices, 

Yelled as when the winds of winter tear an oak on a 
promontory.’ 


‘Very good,” said Mr. Johnson. “At some fature 
meeting, we will learn a few pages more of ancient 





Wagon-loads of these spectators filled the background 


history.” 
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Better Minister than Carpenter. 
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A very worthy divine was the Rev. Mr. H—., be- 
loved with hardly a dissenting voice by a large con- 
gregation. Smart and fiery in the good cause, yet 
like all poor erring mortals, he had a fault. “ Ab- 
sent-mindedness” had proved the foundation of a 
good joke at the parson’s expense more than once. 

As an illustration in point, we will relate a little 
story in which he figured rather ludicrously. 

It chanceu that the reverend gentleman a few 
months since, owned a very nice horse, an animal of 
superior intelligence also, who had acquired the trick 
of letting himself out of the stable by backing from 
the stall, and lifting up the hasp to the door commu- 
nicating with, or that opened into-the yard. Several 
times while busily engaged‘ in his study, the intelli- 
gence had been orally conveyed to him by Patrick, 
his newly imported hostler, “that the steed had 
‘letted’ himself out, sure, sir!” And generally his 
horse-ship indulged on such occasions, in antics more 
spirited than pleasant, especially in the opinion of 
any one who happened very near ‘his heels, as the son 
of Erin twice attested in expressive terms; and also 
caused his glossy hide by contact with mother earth, 
to appear “awful” in the eyes of his owner and 
froom. At last the patience of the usually serene 
man became exhausted by some unusually severe 
freak of “Gip,” and with a variety of carpenter’s 
tools borrowed for the occasion, at twilight one Sat- 
urday afternoon, he hastily constructed and screwed 
a button over the door that led into the yard. . 

The next morning a brother divine who had en- 
gaged to assist in the duties of the pulpit for that day, 
arrived with several ladies, to partake of the hospital- 
ities of the parsonage. The interim between break- 
fast and service time passed in social converse, so 
rapidly, that the church-bell sounded ere they were 
aware of the lateness of the hour, s 

As the meeting-house was situated some three 
miles from his residence, the elder requested Pat, 
who was in blissful ignorance of “the time of day,” 
to hafness up as quickly as’ possible. Now he being 
absent the previous day, and not having been inform- 
ed since, of the little job performed by his master for 
the safe keeping of “Gip” within the barn, nor had 
had occasion to use that door—therefore he had not 
had the opportunity to express his opmion of the 
arrangement. 

He rushed to do the minister’s bidding; and enter- 
ing the barn by the main entrance, backed the steed 
from the stable, harnessed him with commendable 
alacrity and raised the latch to go out, but'the door 
refused to open. Quickly rushing outside the buiki- 
ing he observed the new lock, and attempted by the 
simple process of turning to open the door, but to his 
amazement, atter spending ten minutes in this rotary 
movement, he found it of no avail. Puzzled and half 
dazed with excitement he ran for the house, exclaim- 
ing to his master whom he met just. coming to learn 
the reason of the tardy perfurmance required: 

“Ah ’an faith, by the powers! a thing ye have 
made or ordered done, ’an fixed on the door of the 
stable, beats me ’intirely, indade it does, sir! The 
turn of it I nivir saw the likes before!” 

“Why, Pat,” said the good man, repairing to the 
scene accompanied by his brother in grace, and the 
Irishman, “it is the simplest contrivance imaginable; 
merely a little piece of wood to turn over and from 
the door.” 

Arriving at the stable, to the astonishment of the 
other minister, and the utter bewilderment of the 
author of the job, the mystery became strikingly ap- 
parent. The parson had whittled and screwed a 
round button over the door! 
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A NICE POINT. 

While a couple were being married in Preston 
church, the other morning, the mother of the young 
lady, who was under age, rushed into the ehurch and 
forbade the wedding. The minister at once stopped 
the service, and, though the bridegroom had just 
pronounced the words, -‘ With this ring I thee wed,” 
declarsa that no legal marriage had taken place. 
Since then, however, the matter has been discussed 
at a meeting of the clergy, and the unanimous deci- 
sion they arrived at was that the couple had been 
properly and lawfully married according to the rites 
of the church, The point is a very ticklish one, and 
will probably have to be settled in the law courts. 


ALBUM POETRY. 

A young country gentleman requested a poetic 
writer to address some lines to a young lady of his 
acquaintance, and write them in her album. The 
poet replied, that not having the pleasure of being 
acquainted with the lady, not even knowing her by 
sight, whieh was particularly important, he could say 
nothing, of course, of her mental or personal accom- 
plishments. “0, if that is all!” cried the young man, 
“1 can tell you all about it! Black eyes and red 
cheeks, paints beautifully, plays on the piano, and 
dances the best that ever yousaw!”’ ‘‘ You shall have 
the whole inventory,” said the poet. 








“I like your impudence,” as a pretty girl said 
when her beau kissed her. 
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THE CRISIS OF A LIFE. 
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T was a little, homely, brown 
house nestled under the lea of a 
great rock, about half-way down 
the mountain. The declivity was 
so very steep, the soil was 80 very 
Joose and inadhesive, and the 
abundant showers of summer, and 
the fierce winter storms, had been 
so long tugging at it with such 
hearty good will that it was a 
wonder how the little dwelling 
had ever maintained its hold. 
Yet it clung there, in spite of 
everything. It had grown mossy 
and brown in company with the 
huge boulders, its neighbors, 
which were almost a’ large as 
itself; robust vines springing from the earth clam- 
bered over and held it in a strong embrace ; fragrant 
wild roses looked in at its windows; shy mountain 
flowers crept close up and starred the bit of turf 
di the door. 
er so the little plain house, at first an alien and 
interloper, was at last taken home by this rude na- 
ture, and grew at last as much a part of it as the 
lichened boulders; and whether the winter winds 
howled or the summer thunders rolled, it smiled 
down from its eerie height in peace and security. 
An eerie height! The little path which led down 
the mountain side went zigzaging about, quadrup- 
ling its length before it had gone a stone's throw from 
the dwelling, and down near the river it was only @ 
narrow white ribbon, that, uncoiling more and more, 
at last dropped into the shining water. The river 
came singing from far up the country—now —_ 
losing itself ina rocky mountain gorge, and now hid- 
ing in the emerald recesses of some stately forest, 
and at last opening out at the foot of the mountain 
into a burnished lake that was as if a colossal lapis 
lazuli had been dropped into the hollow, #0 blue it 
the blue heaven. 

“oo nator milldam with its white, foamy fall, 
and here, too, were the furnaces and the forges, 
where the ponderous hammers thundered all day; 
where the hot, glowing fires, shining out at night, 
reddened the country far and wide; where swarthy, 
weird-looking men drew out of the furnaces huge 
lumps of iron, flaming at @ white heat, and broke 
them into fragments that — upon the black 
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Patty’s beau, 
fellow—smutty and black-browed 
week, but on the seventh 
most handsome, 


man, black, shaggy and good-natured, and altogeth- 
er marvellously like the Newfoundland dog that 
warmed himself at the forge fires; and here too— 
though Patty would have got very red and uncom- 
fortable at being obliged to confess it—worked 
David Gray; @ sober, steady-going 
six days in the 
fresh and clean, and al- 
for the little bit of forehead which 
his dark hair fell over and shaded from the furnace 
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smiled pleasantly upon all the world. 


house on the mountain side. 
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